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PBEFACE 


Nhablt all that it was neoessary for me to say by way of iutro* 
daction, I haTe written in the first chapter. Only here, on the 
threshold, should be pointed out the system on which the Indian 
names and other words hare be^n spelt I have follbwod thet 
which has variously been called—^after those who have either 
elaborated or applied it—the Jonesian, Forbesian, or Hunterian 
system, but which now, from the increasing use of it and from its 
adoption by some of the departments of the Gh)Temmeut of 
India, fairly merits to be called the Indian system of applying 
the Roman alphabet. In tills the ten vowel sounds which occur 
in the languages of northern India are represented by the five 
vowels of our alphabet, by an accentuation (to denote elongatipn) 
of three of them, and by two diphthongs. The following table 
will make clear to anyone who speaks English the exact native 
Indian prannnciation of these vowels. In (he middle column is 
an English word whose vowel-sound corresponds with that of the 
character to the left of it, while the third column shows the same 


word as it would be spelt on the Indian system, to. retain its 
original sound. 

£hglUdi word tv 
lodkin yvwcl. exemplify thif 
prvnuoctation 


Indian spelling of cbe 
EnglUli wvra, tlie 
aoiiud reinaiiiliig 

tbeinnk 


n buD ban 

a palm Ijum 

i bin bin 

i lieeii bill 

'u puli pill 

II pool pul 

V day lie 

o bowl Ind 

ni fine litin 

au fowl t’nul 


For the cloiigatiou of the vowels a, i and u 1 have used the 
long mark ; othera who follow this system use the acute 
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accent , and others the circumflex accent a ; in any case the same 
effect oil the sound is inteucled. 

The power given to the consonants varies little from that 
which they have in English; only one or two remarks are neces¬ 
sary. There are two kinds of of d, and of r, one dental, made 
by the tongue against tlie teeth, one cerebral, made by the tongue 
against the back part of the palate; these 1 have not distin¬ 
guished except in Appendices I., II., III., the special object of 
which required the distinction.* In these places the cerebral i, 
and r are marked by the letters being put in a type different from 
thW of the rest of the word. Also the nasal n (as in the French 
on) is distinguished by a dot above it thus h. The letter c is 
not used except in the combination eft, which has the power of 
eft in church. 8h is pronounced as in English. Q is always hard 
as in ffo, <7* is to be pronounced as it is in the English word jam. 
Q stands ibr a more deeply guttural ft. An apostrophe ’ stands 
for the Arabic letter ’ain; in pronouncing Indian words it may be 
neglected with little harm, since the natives of India make little 
or no difference for it. 

I have endeavoured to carry out this system consistently 
except in a very few ce^ies. Of these exceptions an instance is to 
be found in the title of the book, where the name ‘Jummoo’ must 
be pronounced in English fashwHf and I have adhered to the same 
spelling of that place all through the text and in the maps. My 
reason for making this exception was that the name would neces¬ 
sarily be read before this preface, and yet without a previous 
explanation there was no likelihood of the reader getting any¬ 
where near the riglit pronunciation if it had been spelt on the 
Iiidiati system. Had I systematically transliterated the name as 
it is found in the two characters Devanagari and Persian, it would 
be respectively Jahbu and Jainuh, with tlie nasal n. Either of 
these forms would have l)een such a stumbling block at the 
beginning that I thought it best in this case to be inconsistent. 
Again, ‘ Kashmir * I have all through spelt without the long mark 
which, by the rule, it should have over the i. This sjielling has 
* la the Index also, the native words have these lettora so distiiiguishod. 
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become common in England, and since it is so little diflbrent from 
the systematic form, it seemed unnecessary to disturb it; and this 
applies to a few other words, such as ‘ Itaja,* which should have a 
long mark over the first a. It may also be mentioned that 
* Himalaya’ (which I have everywhere spelt thus) should, to 
denote its right pronunciation, also have a long mark over the 
first a. 

One difficulty I have had with reference to some of the names 
on the maps. The names of those places (not indeed many) with 
the pronunciation of which I am not familiar, have been taken 
from various maps, chiefly from those of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey. Now this Survey in constructing the Kashmir 
series spelt the names according to no system at all; the same 
vowel will, sometimes in the same name even, have two different 
powers. While trying, then, to reduce these to the Indian system, 
I have in some cases been uncertain what sound was intended by 
the word as I found it on the maps; hence some errors may have 
crept in. 

I wish here to call attention to Appendix VII., which contains 
tables of the Census and the Trade of the Territories. Tlie 
Census was taken after I left Kashmir, and the information 
reached me too late for incorporation in the text. My estimate 
of the population of Jummoo given in p. 63, must be corrected 
by reference to the Table. 

In conclusion, I wish to offer my acknowledgments to Mr. 
Frith for the permission to reproduce some of bis beautiful 
photographs. 


28, Jebuyn Btreet, London, 


F. D. 
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JDMMOO AND KASHMIR TERRITORIES. 


CHAPTEIl 1. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The aim I had before mo in writing this book was the represen¬ 
tation of those goograi>hieal facts concerning a country I for many 
years lived in, which had made such on impression on my mind, 
or which had boon so noted down by me, that there was hope of 
my passing them on to others in such a way as to make on their 
minds a clear and di'^tinct image. 

The account is limited almost entirely to the description of 
what I have not only seen, but well remembered. By this I 
hold myjfelf exempted from giving other reasons why ec'rtain 
places or certain subjects have been dealt with less fully than 
Iheir importance might seem to require. For though in the 
course of ten years I visited almost every portion of the tract 
of country named in the title-page, and in some parts resided 
long, yet cither parts I may have seen but a few times, and others 
still have passed through but once. And there was equal variety 
in the extent to which I notinl down what 1 saw, this being some¬ 
times least where I stayed longest. Now^ since, without having 
made definite notes on tlie sj)Ot, I have seldom ventured on descrip¬ 
tion, this circumstance in itself will account for much inequality in 
the treatment of the parts of my subject. But, for all this, I have 
hopes that there will bo found a connection between the portions 
of tho book sufficient to constitute a thread by which the reader 

B 



2 JTJHMOO AND KASHMIR TERRITORIES. [CnAP. T. 

may find his way through what is tho really complicated geography 
of a tract which is large in extent and varied in character. 

There is no large part of this country that ia altogether 
unknown to the Western world. There is hardly any place wo 
shall reach that has not been visited, and few places that have 
not been measured, by Englishmen who have preceded me. 
Many of the previous travellers, too, have given to the public the 
results of their observations. If I were writing a compilatioti 
from their books and memoirs, or if I were attempting to conso¬ 
lidate their information with my own, this would be the place to 
enumerate their various works. But as I propose rather to give a 
simple version of what 1 myself observed, whether it be the same 
as, or whether it be different from, what has before been told, I 
dudl only refer to other writers where I have been distinctly 
indebted to them, or where it may be necessary to comment on 
their facts or their conclusions. 

1 have confined myself in this accoimt to the territories of tho 
Maharaja of Kashmir, for the reason that my travels in tho 
Himalayas were almost entirely restricted to them. This ruler 
has for his full title “ Maharaja of Jummoo and Kashmir.” By 
the Panjabis he is most commonly called after the former place, 
by Englishmen after the latter. It is this last practice which has 
led Englishman at home to confound " Kashmir ” with the whole 
of the territories. This mistake (which has unfortunately found 
its way into the maps of India) I tiy to guard against by using 
for my book the title “ Jummoo and Kashmir Territories,” and 
by restricting the use of the word “ Kashmir ” to the very defined 
tract that from time immemorial has borne the name. It must be 
understood, moreover, that the above title held by the Maharaja 
is not complete as denoting all the territories ruled by him; for 
these include, besides the Jummoo districts and Kashmir, the 
more distant countries of Ladakh, Baltist&n, and Gilgit, all of 
which will come under our notice. 

The relationship, physical and political, of this tract with 
India now deserves our attention. The map of India, given witli 
this book, will help us to understand its position at the edge of 
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the gieat plain of India wliicli sweeps nnbrokon from the months 
of the Ganges to the western pert of the Fonjub, continnonsly 
skirted on the north by the Himalaya Bango, which has a direc¬ 
tion varying in a curve from east and west to south-east and 
north-west It is the last strip of the plain and the wide mass 
of the mountains on the north 'of the Fanjab that make up thc 
territory. Folitically, it is a government tributary to 

the Queen, witli relations defined by certain treaties, which will 
bo more fully spoken of hereafter, but whose result may bore be 
said to bo that the ruler is obliged to govern his foreign politics 
according to the views of the Government of India, while in 
domestic administration ho is nearly independent. 

Measurements of the territory show it to have a length in one 
direction, from south-east to north-west, of close on 400 miles, and 
at right angles to that, from south-west to north-east, of 350 
miles. Measured from south to north it may be said to extend- 
for 240 miles from lat. 32° 30' to lat. 30° N.; and from east to 
west, for 350 or 400 miles, from long. 73° 30' to 80° E.; these, 
however, must be taken only as general measurements, the irre¬ 
gularity of outline prevents a more definite statement in brief. 
The area I estimate at 68,000 square miles. 

The form of the ground wc have endeavoured to represent on 
the maps both by careful attention to the hill-shading and by the 
statement of the heights of certain ^msitions. Under the heading 
of each tract described much will be said on this subject ; but at 
this stage it is advisable to give a slight sketch of the vertical 
geography of the whole area. 

The lowest part is the strip of phun on the south-west, which 
is continuous with the great level plain of the Fanjab; it is 900 or 
1000 feet above the sea. 

The mountains begin along a very definite line. Tlie first 
ridge is a line of hill from lOOO to 2000 feet above the plain, that 
is to say 2000 or 3000 feet above the sea. Next comes a tract of 
ragged country, which includes various ridges running nearly 
parallel to the first one, with long narrow valleys between them. 
These ridges are 3000 and 4000 feet high, while the valleys have 

B 2 
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oommonly a level of near 2000 fdet. This and the ontermost ridge 
tc^ther I call.ihe Begion of the Outer Hills. It is on the wlude 
a ragged q>aoe, partly covered by a low forest or by scrub, partly 
oi bare sandstone rock. 

Next within is the tract to which I give the name of ** The 
Middle Mountains.” It is a space occupied by hills commonly 
of 8000 to 10,000 feet in height, covered with pasture or else with 
forest These hills are not, like the last, in parallel lines, but 
in ramifications, divided by equally ramifying valleya Some of 
the valleys reach to as low as 2500 feet. 

We how come to more lofty mountain ranges, which rise first 
to rocky heights and then to the region of perpetual snow. A 
great chain of snowy mountains, running south-east and north¬ 
west, divides the drainage of the Ghinab and Jhelam rivers from 
that of the higher branches of the Indus. Its summits vary from 
27,000 down to 15,000 feet; in one part of it peaks of 20,000 and 
21,000 are not uncommon. What may be called branches from 
this enclose the valley or plain of Kashmir with hills, of which 
many are 14,000 to 15,000 feet high, the wide valley encircled 
by them itself being 5000 and 6000. All beyond that great 
range w’e find to be a wide tract of mountainous country, tho 
whole of which is at a high level; it is the north-western part of 
Tibet; Ladakh and Baltistan are divisions of it, and Gilgit may, 
in a physico-geographical point of view, be said to belong to it. 
Here the mountain ranges are of heights of from 17,000 up to 
22,000 feet and more; one peak (which yet is unnamed, though the 
second highest known in the world) has an altitude of 28,265 feet.* 
The valleys of this region vary much in character ; in the south¬ 
eastern part are high-level flat valleys, from 1 mile to 5 or 6 in 
width, at elevations of 15,000 and 14,000 feet; from that, as one 
goes north-westward, their height descends, the space at the same 
time narrowing, lofty mountains always bounding them, ulti¬ 
mately to as low as 5000 feet above the sea; at the lower levels 
also are sometimes widenings of the valley-bottom. 

* ThU altitude baa been determined trigonomotrioally by tbe Orcat Trignno- 
metrical Survey of ln<^: the peak ia numbered on their mapa K 2. 
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In a few places axe table*lands; they are flat spaces sorroonded 
hy nunmtaiiu; too wide to be called valleys, I thos differently class 
them. The most remarkable are the lleomi platea% and the 
plateau of lingzhithang and the Knenlnn plains; the former is 
12^000 or 13,000 and the latter 16,000 to. 17,000 feet above 
the sea. 

With these great variations of level the climate must neces* 
sarfly be different for every region. The temperature ranges feom 
the more than tropical heat of the Panj&b summer to such an 
intensity of cold as keeps perpetual snow on the mountains.* In 
the inhabited places even the variation is sndi that in the lower 
parts the fashion of the poor of India- of going almost unclad is 
followed; in the higher, sheep-skin coats are wanted for protection 
against the cold, and people are, in places, conflned to their houses 
by snow for seven months in the year. 

Besides temperature, there is the element of moistuTe, which 
gives another variety to the climate. We may distinguish roughly 
countries of four degrees of humidity:— 

(1) Where the periodical rains prevail. 

(2) Where the periodical rains do not reach, but there is 

rainfall enough for all crops but rice without need of 
irrigation. 

(8) Where no crops con bo raised without inigation and the 
hill-sides are for the most part bare, but some forest 
grows on portions of the mountain slopes. 

(4) Where no crops can be raised without irrigation, and the 
whole country is bare both of forest and of pasture; 
this tract is nearly rainless. 

The greatest d^;ree of difference in aspect of country, and 
probably in absolute degree of moisture, is between the first two 
on the one hand and the last two on the other. 

The first region includes the Outer Hills and the Middle Moun¬ 
tains. The second is Kashmir. The third and fourth arc on the fiur 

* For tlie altitades at which porpotual anew ooeura ace Chap, xzu., nudor the 
heading “ Snow Map.” 
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ride of the great watershed range; the third, which may be said 
to hare a semi<Tibetaii climate, inclades Astor with some parts of 
Gilgit and Baltistfin, and the fourth, that which enjoys the TJhettin, 
or almost rainless, climate, takes in the rest of Gilgit, the greater 
part of BaltistAn, and all Lad&kh. 

Now let os enter on the subject of the peopling of this country, 
of the races of men who inhabit it. Varied os it is an form and 
other physical characters it is little leas so in its population. The 
several tribes that dwell here, dotted over the lower bills or shelter* 
ing in the valleys that divide the loftier mountains, are, som^ of 
widely different origin, and some, though of nearer relation, still 
of widely different character. There is here to be found, by one 
who would work it out in detail, ample illustration of the prin¬ 
ciples of Ethnological Science and a store of facts to fill in parts 
of it where our knowledge is wanting. All that I myself can hope 
to do is to put down some of that information which can be 
acquired by a traveller not trained to these inquiries. 

The following is the list of the races which have a distinct 
geographical distribution, and such characteristics as to render the 
dc8(.'ription (uid separation of them practicable. 

Aryan. 

EashmIrL 
D&rd. 

I 

Turanian. 

Tibetan: subdivided into Haiti, Ladakhi, Champa. 

This classification is more imtional than tribal. For the southern 
parts especially another division might be attempted—that is, one 
according to castes. But though certainly such a classification 
would tend to throw more light on the origin, the sources, of the 
different tribes, yet in the present state of our knowledge, without 
more detail as to the subdivisions of castes than we have at present, 
it would not be practicable, and in any case would not be ’one 
that could Ix! expressed on a map as I have done with that here 


Dogra. 

ChibhSli. 

Paharl. 
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adopted. My ovn at all events expresses the actual nstional 
distinctions. 

Each race will be described as we come to the opuntry in¬ 
habited by it» bat here too a few words may be said. 

The Dogrfis and Chibhalls were originally one, bat they have 
now become separated in many characteristics, from the latter 
having become Muhammadans,'while the Dogras remained Hindfl. 
They are well-featnred races, of rather slight build; together they 
occupy all the Outer Hill region.* 

The Faharls are a stonter race, hardy, as befits those who live 
for part of the year among snow; for those inhabit the eastern part 
of the Middle Monntdns, on which snow falls to a considerable 
depth: They are in great majority Hindu. The name "Pahirl” 
simply ifieans " mountaineer,*’ but in these parts it is restricted to 
this particnlar race. 

The Kashmiris, though allied to the Paharis, are a race 
possessing very marked characters; they are large-made and 
robust, and of a cast of features really fine; they oconpy their 
own mountain-bounded country of Kashmir, and have, besides, 
overflowed it here and there and settled in the higher parts of 
the neighbouring valleys and in outlying places. They are in 
large proportion Muhammadan, but some fraction of them remain 
HindiL 

The Dards are a race who, though Aryans also, are very 
difierent and easily distinguishable from Kashmlils. With a very 
carious exception, that will be noted under Dardiston, they also 
are Muhammadans. Tliey dwell in the highly mountainous 
country north of Easlimir; they abut against the Tibetan Baltls 
on the east, and have os their neighbours on the west the Pathans 
or Afgb&ns. 

All these hitherto enumerated races have features distinctly of 
the Aryan type, still with marked difierences among themselvoB, 
which will be noted m the succeeding chapters. 


* In reality the Chibh&lie include, bceidea Uulmmiundouiiud Dogiie, anno people 
o{ other tribea, who alee have boeome Muliauiuiadane. Mon will bo aaid on tbie 
subject in Obep. ni. 
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The Tibetan races, whom we now reach, hare the charactezis* 
tics of the Turanian family (of which the Chinese and the Japanese 
twe the instances mo^ known to Englishmen) in varying degree. 
The ChampSs have those features most markedly, next the Ladfikh!, 
and in a less degree the BaltL The two first of these subdivi¬ 
sions are Buddhist in religion, the last Muhammadan. Of these 
Tibetan races are the people who live in the loftiest of the inha¬ 
bited regioi^; the Chnmp^, who are pomads, wander among the 
high-level vallej's of Bnpshn; the Ladakhls, who are a settled and 
cultivating race, are in villages which in height above the sea vary 
from 13,500 to 0500 feet; the next, the BalUs, are found at from 
10,000 or 11,000 down to 6000 feet. 

As for the languages spoken, a separate chapter treats of them, 
and some facts of their distribution are given in the explanation 
of the Language Map.* 

Countries separated by so many mountain chains; races so 
widely different; how did they all come to be under one ruler? 

The answer to this almost resolves itself into the history of one 
man, of the one who by exercising with wonderful persistence the 
qualities of a soldier and a diplomatist succeeded in raising 
himself from an inconspicuous station to a position in which his 
adherence and goodwill became of extrcihe value to the British 
Government in India, who, in their turn, enabled him to achieve an 
object that for long had been dear to lus heart, and in giving over 
to him Kashmir completed the agglomeration of all the countries 
we are treating of into one state. This man was Maharaja Gulab 
Singh, the father of the present Tuler. 

1 shall attempt a brief sketch of the coarse of the events which 
led to the result above pointed out. 

From time immemorial—the natives say for 5000 years— 
Jummoo has been the seat of the rule of a Hindu dynasty, of a 
family of Eajputs, whose mfiuence spread for some distance over 
the lower bills, the extent of that influence varying, no doubt, at 
different times. There was little intercourse with the outer world; 

S('C CitAp. XXI., on Laiigangei, and Chap, xxii., In Explanation the Mapi. 
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some OMtact'with it occmred indeed dnring the time frmn tbe six- 
teenth century onwa^ from the passt^ near, if not through, tlie 
country of the Mughal Emperors of D^hi towards Eodimir; or 
again wh^ one of the Western invaders of India swept along at 
the foot of the hills, and the hill-men were able to annoy his armies 
while congratulating themselves on the rugged character of their 
own country, which made it by its poverty unattractive and by its 
diflScnlty of access even repulsive to those bent on rapid conquest 
and plunder. A little after the middle of the last century we find 
that the power of the Jummoo ruler, exercised either directly or 
by feudatory chiefs owing allegiance, extended eastwards to the 
RSvI Biver or nearly so, westwards to some miles beyond the 
Chlnab, southwards for some little way into the plains, and north¬ 
wards as far as the beginning of llTiddle Mountains. The feudatory 
chiefr, those for instance of Akhnflr, Dalpatpur, E4ramchi, &c., 
governed their own subjects, but to the ruler of Jummoo they 
paid tribute and did military service. Dnring a pention of the 
year they would be present at Jummoo itself, attending the court 
of the ruler and lioldiug separate ones themselves. At this day 
various spots in that town are remembered whera each of tliese 
tributaries held his court on a minor scale. Doubtless there was 
some petty warfare, resulting sometimes in an extension and 
sometimes in a contraction of the power of the central ruler; but 
.usually the chiefs were more occupied in sport than in serious 
fighting, and the various families continued in nearly the same 
relative positions for great lengths of time. 

The rest of the Outer Hills and some of the Middle Mountain 
tract were thus occupied:—^Eastward of Jummoo there wme inde¬ 
pendent rulers at Basoll and Eishtwar, of Bajput caste, some few 
Stalls of whose history will be given as we come in our geo¬ 
graphical survey to each of those places. North-westward 

of Jummoo were the .two small states of Bhimbar and Bajaoil, 
whose rulers were Muhammadans, Muhammadanised descendants 
of Bajput Bajos, still bearing the Hindii title of Baja and still 
recognized as belonging to certain subdivisions of the Bajpfit 
caste. These two had, I thiuk, become moie closely connected 
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witli, mopo completely dependent on, tbe Dellii power, before its 
breaking up, than had the Jummoo Baja, because the highway 
along which the Delhi Emperors used to march from India to 
Kashmir led straight through their territories and past their very 
castles. But after the decline of the power of Delhi and the 
occupation of Kashmir by the Pathans or Afghans (who were con¬ 
nected with Kabul and not with India) tlrese rulers of Bhimbar 
and Bajooil became again as free and independent as the one of 
Juinmoa Farther west, up to the Jhelam Birdr, the 

ground seems to have been occupied politically by local chiefs, 
ruling each over but a few villages. These, all Muhammadans, 
ruled over Muhammadan subjects. Still in many cases the Hindfi 
origin of both can be traced. The importance of these was nearly 
the same as that of the lesser chiefs of the Jummeio side; but they 
seem to have kept more separate, and not to have agglomerated, 
not to have come under any one ruler as feudatories, but to have 
kept independent; so that almost village by village the country 
was governed by separate Bajas, and to this day many headmen 
of villages in that western tract bear the title of “ Baja.” 

We have thus accounted for most of the country up to the first 
great mountain range. Of Kashmir and Ladakh we will speak 
later; but now we must come back to Jummoo, on which place 
binged tbe coming fortunes of all these regions. 

At Jummoo, in the middle of the eighteenth century, ruled 
Baja BanjltDev, a man whose qualities as a ruler are tiiere spoken 
of with the highest respect. He has a reputation for having been 
a wii^ administrator and a just judge. He was a tolerant man; he 
encouraged Muhammadans as well as the people of his own faith; 
under him many were attracted to Jummoo, and the town spread 
and flourished. Up to this time the state of independence of the 
mountaineers had continued. But his epoch was both the culmi¬ 
nation and the beginning of the end of the old state of things. 
With his d^th, which occurred about 1770 or 1780 A.D., began 
changes fix>m outside influences, which only ended when, in tho 
year 184G, the ruler of Jummoo became tributary to tho East 
India Company. 
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At tbo time of Han^t Dcr tho Sikhs hod become rulers—not, 
mdeed, in any organized form, bnt in separate clanshi^n—of Uiat 
portion of the Panjiib which adjoined, tlie'Jummoo territory on tlio 
Booth. The ardour of fighting was so strong in these Sikhs that 
all their neighbours were likely, in turn or os occasion might lead, 
to feel its effects. In the cose of Juinmoo the occasion 

arose soon after the death of Bonjit Dev.* The disputes for suc¬ 
cession which have been so common in Oriental dynasties, and not 
least common when the question is of succession to a firm und able 
ruler, here also sprang up. Greorge Forster (who, probably, was tho 
first Englishman who ever set foot in Jummoo) tells us tliat of 
three sons of Banjlt Dev, one killed the intended successor and 
imprisoned the third, but that this one, escaping, made his way 
to the Sikhs, who took up the quarrel for an excuse for invading 
and laying waste the country. Man Singh,f the head of one of 
the Sikh clans (whose son, Banjlt Singh, afterwards combined 
all the clans, and from them made a monardiy that lasted for a 
generation), plundered Jummoo, and from this time the old hill 
principality became dependent on the new sect that dominated the 
Punjab. These Sikhs, about the some period, but under, I 

think, different leaders, from different clans bmng concerned, pene¬ 
trated into other portions of the Outer Hill region. For instance, 
Basoll was occupied by them some time before 1783, mid, probably 
later, Bamnagar also fell to them. In most cases some scion of tho 
old reigning families was kept in ns tributary ruler, for it would 
have been difficult for the Sikhs themselves, unused as they were 
to ragged ground, to govern directly the scattered inhabitants of 
such a rough hilly country. This arrangement again naturally 
brought about or gave opportunities for disturbances and revolts, 
which contiuoally occurred. The unsettled state of the hills was 
a source of disquiet to Banjlt Singh, when, liavJng got possession 
of Labor, he had become chief ruler of the Sikhs. In tracing 

* I am not oertuin whctiior or no in Sanjit Dev’s own time influmiee hod been 
eiorted by the Sikhs so ns to bring Jnmmoo in any way tributary to them. At all 
ovents, it was not till after bis doath that active intorferonee on their part oecurrod. 

t iliis uamo is ciroueously givon in some English books as Uaho Singh. 
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oat Ranjit SiugU’s efforts for the settlement of the hill districts, 
we come in contact with the family who exerted for so many years 
an important influence in the LShor state-^an inflaeuce which 
mnch affected the English in their dealings with it—and between 
whom and the English Government the relations that were entered 
on constitute the foundation of the present political oonstituti(m 
of the territories we speak of. 

J. D. Cunningham, in his 'History of the Sikhs,’* shows that 
from a brother of Raujlt Dev, Baja of Jummoo, were descended, 
in the third generation, three brothers, Gul&b Singh, Dhiyin 
Singh, and Suchet Singh. These three were young men at the 
time when Banjit Singh’s rise to chief power at L&hor made that 
the most likely place for the advancement of those whose only 
trade was lighting. The two elder brothers, Gulab Singh and 
Dhiyan Singh, came to Banjit Singh’s court with the object of 
pushing their way as soldiers of fortune. Gulab Singh first 
became a aawar, or trooper, under Jemadar Khnshi&l Singh, a 
trusted servant of Banjit Singh’s.- I do not know what was 
Dhiyan Singh’s first step; but it was not long before he attracted 
the attention of the rider, for he was a young man of considerable 
gifts of person as well as mental talents. He obtained the special 
favour of Banjit Singh, and before long was advanced to the 
important post of deoilhlwala or deorliiwala, that is to say, chief 
duor*keeper. In a native court, a place of personal government, 
the door-keeper, possessing as he does the power of giving or 
rest raining access to the chief, has considerable influence; this 
influence Dhiyan Singh now exerted in " making a party,” so as 
by this means, as well as by his own exertions with the Maharaja 
Banjit Singh, to advance his family. The personal qualifications 
of the brothers at the same time helped, and it was not long 
before the fortunes of all three—for Suchet Singh had joined his 
elder brothers—^become well founded. 

Gulab Singh rose to the independent command of a troop, and 
in one of the hill wars he distinguished himself by tokmg 
* 1 bavo in Ap]>cudix VI. the (^oncology givon by Cnnninghnni. 
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prisoner Jin, tbo Bi^ of B&jHOTl, who was then resisting the 
Skh forces. For this service, and with the object of utilizing those 
of the femilies of hill rajas who were attached to his governmont 
in keeping in subjection the tribes that had been giving trouble, 
fianjlt Singh conferred on Gulab Singh the tajasbip of Junnnoo, 
to be held as a fie£ This was about the year 1820. On 

the brothers Dhiyfin Singh and Sachet Singh was also bestowed 
the title of Baja, and they received, whether at this time or 
later I know not, a portion of territory to bo held on the same 
terms as was Jummoo by Gulab Singh. DbiySn Singh received 
Pflach as his principality, and Suchet Singh Bamnagar. 

It is with Baja Gulab Singh that we are now chiefly con¬ 
cerned. While Dhiyan Singh remained at Banjlt Singh’s court 
performing an important part in protecting the interests of the 
fiunily by securing his own influence with the ruler, to whom they 
were all tributary, and on whom indeed they were still thoroughly 
dependent, Gulab Singh spent most of his time at Jummoo and 
in its neighbourhood, occupied first in consolidating and then iu 
extending his power, though, ns occasion required, he would, as 
was his bounden duty, join die Sikh army with his forces, and 
take part in their military operations. 

Gulab Singh’s own immediate subjects had, by the continu¬ 
ance of disturbances, the absence of settled rule, become some¬ 
what lawless; robbery and murder were common; it is said that 
at that time a cap or a pagri that a traveller might .wear was 
enough for a temptation to plunder and violence. With a firm 
hand Gulab Singh put this down, and brought his country to such 
a state of quiet and security as makes it at this moment in tiiat 
respect a pattern. As to the feudal chiefs around him, 

he in some cases—for what particular causes or with what excuses 
it is difficult at this time to trace—confiscated their fiefs and 
became direct ruler; in other cases he retained and attached to 
his government the nobles, while gradually lessening their political 
importance. The tendency of his government was always towai-ds 
centralization. He was a man of stronger character tlwn most of 
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tbo rulers that had pi’ccodcd him, ami probably his oxi^oriencso in 
the wider area of the l\injdb liad taught him both the advautages 
and the feasibility of relatively diminishing the power of feudal 
subordinates. 

Galab Singh in later years camo in contact wdth many Englisli- 
men, and several of these have written their impressions of his 
character. I myself never saw him; ho died before I camo to 
Jummoo; but his doings and sayings were still much thought of 
there, and I endeavoured to form, from what I heard, an estimate 
of his character. 

Of his powers as a soldier 1 was unable to form a clear judg¬ 
ment. lie seems to have boon thoroughly bravo, but fdways 
careful and prudent. Though no grout feats of arms are r(>c(irdod 
of him,* yet he was generally successful. lie was more ready to 
intrigue than to employ force; but when the neeossity for fight¬ 
ing was clear, he proved almost as much at homo in it as he was 
in diplomacy. A great part of his success was due to the wisdom 
he displayed in recognizing the times wlien each could with most 
advantage be brought into play. 

As an administrator he was bettor than most of those of his 
own time and neighbourhood, but yet the results of his rule do 
not give one the highest impression of his powers in this respect, 
lie know how to govern a country in the sense of making In's 
authority respected all through it. For the carrying out of the 
further objects of good government he probably cared little; his 
exi^erience had shown him no instance of their attainment, and 
IK)ssibly he had not in his mind the idea of a government dif¬ 
ferent in kind from that which he succeeded in administering; 
for of all the governments within reach of liis observation tboso" 
wore good in which the authority of the ruler was assured by 
force and the revenue came in punctually. On this principle ho 
consolidated his power. 

One of his chief faults was an unscrupulousness as to the moans 

The defence of the Labor fort with a small force against the Sikh army, in the 
time of the dissensions, is, however, a brilliant deed of his that now oomes to my 
mind. 
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of attainiog his own objects; lio did not draw bofje froni the exer¬ 
cise of crnelty in the pursuit of tliem, but he was net wantonly 
crueL An avariciousness always distinguished him; in the in¬ 
dulgence of the passion ho was unable to take the wide view 
by which his subjects’ wealth would be found compatible with the 
increase of his own. 

Some qiulitics hod Gulab Singh which mitigated the eflccts 
of an administration worked on the principles above denoted, lie 
was always accessible, and was patient and ready to listen to com¬ 
plaints. He was much given to looking into details, so that the 
smallest thing might bo brought before him and have his con¬ 
sideration. With the customary offering of a rupee as namr 
anyone could get liis ear; even in a crowd one could catch his 
eye by holding up a rupee and crying out Maharaj, ’arz liai /” 
that is, “Maharaja, a petition!” Ho would jmunce down like a 
hawk on the money, and having appropriated it would patiently 
hear out the petitioner. Once a man after this fashion making a 
complaint, when the Maharaja was taking the rupee, closed his 
hand on it and said, “ No, first hear what I have to say.” Even 
this did not go beyond Gulab Singh’s patience; he waited till the 
fellow had told his tale and opened his hand; then taking the 
money he gave orders about the case. 

The rise from comparatively low station to high position did 
not spoil him; that is to say, he did not become stuck-up with 
pride, nor did he often stand greatly on his dignity; indeed, he 
was ordinarily familiar and free with all classes, and wos distin¬ 
guished by that quality which in a ruler otherwise respected goes 
so far to conciliate the natives of Indio, that which they call 
hhcHamarmt, which may be translated “ bonhomie.” This is the 
more noteworthy as those faults he was free from are the oucs 
most generally contracted by people of his caste who raise them¬ 
selves in social rank. 

This picture of Gulab Singh’s character is different from some 
accoimts of him that have appeared in books that tell of the late 
history of the Fanj&b. I have written from the impression I 
received from all I heard of him from servants or from subjects of 
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his. To fortify my conclusions 1 will now quote from tho ‘ History 
of the Sikhs,’ by J. D. Cunningham, an author who wrote with 
rare impartiality, one who was able to divest himself of the pre¬ 
judices of his own nation in estimating the qualities and the deeds 
of their enemies. Writing at the crisis of our relations with the 
Panjab State, a time when Guldb Singh’s name was in everyone’s 
mouth, ho says,* " In tho course of this history there has more 
than once been occasion to allude to the unscmpulous character 
of Baja Golab Singh; but it must not therefore be supposed that 
he is a man malevolently evil. He will, indeed, deceive an 
enemy and take his life without hesitation, and in the accumula¬ 
tion of money he will exorcise many oppressions; but he must bo 
judged with reference to tho morality of his age and race and to 
tho necessities of his position. If these allowances lie made, 
Gkilab Singh will bo found on able and moderate man, who does 
little in on idle or wanton spirit, and who is not without some 
traits both of good humour and generosity of temper.” 

Having thus seen Gulab Singh firmly fixed at Jummoo, we 
must, before tracing the acquisition by him of further territory, 
look to the early state of tho other countries that now form part 
of the dominions under the government of Jummoo, beginning 
with Kashmir. 

The Hindu history of Kashmir, which was brought into notice 
by Professor H. H. Wilson, tells of a succession of kings who 
ruled in the valley, and teUs something of their relations with their 
neighbours. We cannot enter into these records, but of some, of 
the events that have occurred in the last five centuries we will 
note the succession, since each change within that period has left 
its mark on the country recognizable by all at this day> 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century after Christ tho 
last Hindu king of Kashmir lost his throne. One Shah Mir, his 
minister, a Muhammadan, displaced him and ruled under the 
name of Sbams-ud-din. For about two centuries and a half 
Kashmir remained independent, governed by its own Muham¬ 
madan rulers. Of these there were two most noted, whose names 
* Oimningham’s ‘Histurjr of the SIUib,’ p. 832, note. 
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are still in the people’s months; Pne was Sikandar, soniamed Bat* 
diikan or Iconoclast, who came to the throne in 1396 A.D., and 
used his power to destroy the* ancient Hindfl temples; the other 
was Zain-nl-4b>ad-DlB, also called Bar* ShSh, who distinguished 
himself by erecting baildings of beauty and' nt^ty in the city of 
Sixlnagar and in other parts of the country. 

The'next great change was the invasion of Kaahmir 1^ the 
Emperor Akbar. After some repulses and difficulties that poten* 
tate- conquered the country. This was in the year 1588; &om 
that time to now the Kashmiris hare been ruled by aliens; since 
then three times at least have their masters been changed, but in 
no instance have they had any vpice or influence in brmigng 
about the change. The Mughal rule (as the natives of India call 
that which was exercised by the Emperors who had their seat at 
Agra or at Delhi) lasted in Kashmir for something more than a 
century and a half. That country was governed by viceroys of 
the Emperors, who were called by the title Subadar, or, later, 
simply Suba. It was also frequently visited by the Emperors 
themselves in the hot weather, and it was these journeys of the 
court that brought the name of Kashmir to the ears of the 
Westerns; it was this period when its fame in Europe arose; for 
the successive Emperors—^Akbar, Jahangir, ShShjahan, and Au- 
rangzeb—both constructed palaces and gardens whose position in 
the midst of lovely scenery and delicious.air gave them a reputa¬ 
tion beyond what their architecture alone could merit, and also 
filled these with a Court whose magnificence, drawn iiom the 
resources of half India, had never before and has never since been 
equalled in that mountain kingdom. 

After the death of Aurangzcb the weak state of the Delhi 
power was reflected in the disturbed condition of Kashmir, which 
was ruled over by governors and governors’ deputies appointed by 
those who one after the other gained the upper hand at Delhi. 

The Kashmiris got fresh masters about the years 1752-175^, 
when Ahmad Sb&h Abdfill, the invader of India, conquered Kashmir 
through one of his lieutenants. From that time for nearly 

*«In thif name the r is oerebiHl 
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seventy years Kashtnir was subject to the Pathans or Afghfins, 
being ruled over by governors sent by the King of Kabul. The 
rule of these Pathans was the harshest of all. 

Again, as a new power arose in its neighbourhood, Kadimir 
received new masters. Tlie Sikhs, as they grew in importance, 
and as their power waxed by reason of the political unity which 
Raiijit Singh gave to the nation, became able to cope with the 
Pathans and to vie with them for the possession of the prize 
country. Though Eanjit Singh failed in an attempt on the valley 
in 1814, yet in 1819 he succeeded in wresting it from the Pathan 
nilers, and the small minority of the Kashmiri nation who liad 
remained Hindu saw at last, after (m interval of 500 years, go¬ 
vernors of (heir own faith. For the next five-and-twenty years 
Kashmir was ruled, quietly if oppi-essively, by successive governors 
scut by the Sikh Government at lAlior. At the end of that time 
its history will join with the other threads of our narrative.* 

We must now return to the proceedings of Raja Gulab Singh, 
whom we left, soon after 1820, well settled at Jummoo. 

The details of the extension of his power in the Outer Hills it 

* As we draw near to our own times it may bo useful to give more details of 
names and dates. I give here a Table of the Governors of Kashmir under tbo Sikhs; 
tliis will be useful to the tiavellcr, for one is always bearing in that country that 
such-and-such a thing happened when so-and-so was Governor, and this Table will 


lix the date. 

StKH GoVERKORB of EaBHMIB. A.D. 

Conquest by the Sikhs . 1819 

Mdti Ram.1819 

Harl Singh. 1920 

Motl Ram (second time) .. ,... 1822 

Gurmukh Singh, with Chuna Lai as Peahkar or Factotum.. 1,828 

Kirpfi Rnm, son of Mull Rum. . 1825 

Bamma Singh. 1880 

Sher Singh (son, reputed, of Banjit Singh). 1831 

Jomadur Khushial Singh (in some degree under Sher Singh) 1882 

Colonel Mian Singh.1888 

Slickh Ghulam Mahai-ud-din. 1842 

Shekh Imam-ud-dln (son of Gbnlam Mahai-ud-dln) .. .. 184li 


In 1840 the country fell into the hands of Raja Gulab Siugh, as will be related 
fartlicr on. 

I may hero acknowledge the sources from which these and the other dates in 
Kiishmir history are derived, namely, \]filson and Newall, in the pnblicaUfins of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Prinsep’a Useful Tables. 
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is not necessary to enter into. Bonglily speaking, in the next ten 
or fifteen years all the Outer Hill region and a considerable por¬ 
tion of the Middle Mountains became, with the exception of 
Bijioil, completely subject to either Gul&b Singh or his brothers; 
and the interests of these three were at that time one. ffis next 
ambitious, attempt was on the ceontry of Ladakh, which he had 
been led to think much of by his occupancy of Kishtwar, which 
commanded two of the roads into Ladakh. 

The invasion of Ladakh Gulab Singh did not in person lead; 
probably it was impossible for him to go to parts so distant from 
the Pauj&b, where his presence was required more or less eveiy 
year. His lieutenant for the expedition was Zur&tvar Singh, of the 
caste of Bajputs called Ealurifi, a man who had risen from the ranks 
in Gulfib Singh’s service, and was distinguished by a zeal for his 
master’s interest above his own, and who now proved that he had 
many of the qualities necessary to make a successful military leader. 

Ladakh, the physical characters of which have already been 
lightly touched on, was at that time an independent Buddhist 
kingdom, having a spiritual and a slight political connection with 
the Grand Lama of Lhasa. It was much isolated by its position at 
the back of the great Snowy Range; only a limited number of 
merchants who traded to it knew anything of the truth about it. 
Still the Dogra leaders determined to attempt its conquest. The 
history of their invasion is well told by an lictor in it in Cunning¬ 
ham’s book on Lad&kli. Here it is enough to say tliat after two 
campaigns the whole country of Ladakh became subject to Gulfib 
Singh. 

The neighbouring Muhammadan principality of Skfirdii shared 
the same fate a few years later. Ahmad Shah, the Baja of that 
place, had mixed himself up with the Ladfikhls in their struggles 
and intrigues against the Dogrfis, so on the first opportunity 
Zurfiwfir'Singh turned his forces against him, and in the year 
1840 took him prisoner and annexed his territoiy.* 

• Though it is off the line of thia narrative, yet it mny be of some intorcst to 
mention that the oourageons Zurawar Singh, in invading the LbSsa territories, wns 
overtaken by winter, and, beipg attacked when his trooph were disabled by cold, 
perished wilk nearly all his army. This was in November, 18-11. 
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In the year 1843 the death of Baja Sitohet Singh vithont 
ionib caused the principality of B&ranagar to fall to his eldest 
brother Gniab Singh; so by this time that fortunate rnler had 
acquired all tlm territories include 1 in the present boundary, with 
the exceptions of Kashmir, Gilgit, Bajaorl, and Ffinch, this last 
being occupied by Baja Juwaliir Singhj the son of Baja Dhiyan 
Singh, who, like Snehet Singh, had lately been killed near Labor. 

The next event tliat changed the boundary was the breaking 
out of the war between the Sikhs and the British in the winter of 
1845-6. Gulab Singh had for some time kept aloof from Labor 
politics and was not involved in the court intrigues that led to the 
movement of the Sikh troops against British territory; neither did 
he hurry down with his troops to help the Sikhs as he would have 
done in tlie time of his old master Ranjit Singh. He kept away 
until the decisive battle of Sobraon was fought, at which victory 
.declared for the British. Tlien he appeared almost as mediator 
between the two contending powers, for after the various revolu¬ 
tions and massacres that had lately occurred at Labor, and the 
late defeats of the Sikh army, there seemed to be none but Giilab 
Singh who could shape events, who could guide the Sikh nation to 
any sensible course. The confidence of the British too he liad before 
acquired; especially had Sir Henry (then Colonel) Lawrence, who 
was now one of the diplomatic officers employed in the negotiations, 
formed Loth a friendship for Gulab Singh and a high opinion of his 
sagacity and of his usefulness to those who could enlist his interests. 

The result of all this is embodied in two treaties, which will be 
fotmd, in whole or in part, in Appendix V. 

By the first, which was made between the British Government 
as represcnteil by Lord Hardinge, and the state of lAhor, there was 
ceded to the East India Company in perpetual sovereignty, os 
equivalent for one crore of rupees (or l,00U,000f.) of indemnity, 
the hill countries between the rivers Byes and Indus. Thus all 
the countries we have been treating of, both those at that time in 
the hands of Baja Gulab Singh, and Kashmir and others theu 
directly ruled by the Sikhs, were on the 9th March, 1846, banded 
over to the British. 
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But now comes the second treaty, dated 16th March, 1846. 
This was made between the British Government, represent^ by 
the (Jorernor-General as before,* and Maharaja Gulab Singh, tlie 
higher title of Maharaja being by this very mention conferred. 
Its effect is this, that “ the British Government transfere and- 
makes over for ever, in ind^ndent possession, to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh and the heirs male of his body, all the hilly cr mountainous 
country, situated to the eastward of the river Indus and westward 
of tlie river Ravee,”* in consideration of which, by another article 
of the treaty, Maharaja Gulab Singh agrees to pay to the British 
Government the sum of 75 lakhs of rupees—about 750,000f. 

The result of this ti'eaty (of which the other provisions can 
be learnt from the Appendix) was to place Gulab Singh in a far 
better position tlian he had ever had before. He exchanged for 
the Sikhs, whose attitude to him was ever varying according to 
the favour in which he might bo held by those who for the time 
were leaders of them, a nation whose boost it is that they hold 
treaties sacred, and who had now-contracted with him a treaty, the 
provisions of which fairly carried out could not fail to be agreeable 
to him. Lastly he gained, in addition to his former acquisitions, 
the coveted country of Kashmir. 

The handing over of Kashmir was not effected without some 
trouble. Maharaja Gulab Singh sent a trusted officer with some 
troops to take over. charge; he, however, was opposed by Shekh 
Imam-ud-din, the Sikh governor, who was supported in, or rather 
incited to, this course by a faction in the Labor Barbar who were 
adverse to the British, Gulab Singh’s troops were defeated at the 
outskirts of Sirinagar and many were shun; a remnant, however, 
threw themselves into the fort called Huri Parbat and there held 
out. On this Gulab Singh appealed to the British to carry out 
the provisions of tlie treaty, and action was at once taken. A force 
partly of British and partly of Sikh troojis was put in motion, and 
they had even mode one march within the hills fi-oin Bhimbar, 
when events turned .in such a way that their advance was no 
*longer necessairy. 

* For arane remarks as to the effect of those words sec Chap. xix. 
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For at this 'juncture Ciolonel Lavrence reappeared, haying 
been absent from the Panjab for some months on leave, and his 
diplomatic management staved off the collision that was. imminent. 
Colonel Lawrence entered into correspondence with Shekh I m am- 
nd-dln, the result of which was that the Shekh gave up the game 
and came away frotn Kashmir in peace, meeting on the road, at 
Tbanna, Colonel Lawrence and Gnlab Siugh, who then proceeded 
to Siiinagar. The transfer of the country was thus completed 
without further disturbance. 

One great object which the Governor-General had in view 
when he made this arrangement for the Jummoo and Kashmir 
territories was to lessen the force of the Sikhs by establishing on 
their flank a power independent of them and inclined to the 
British. This object may be said to have so far succeeded that, on 
the next and final trial of strength between the Sikhs and the 
British (which occuired two or three years later), Gulab Singh’s 
aid was withheld from the nation to which formerly belonged his 
allegiance. But the result of this last struggle, which was nothing 
less than the absorption of the Panjab into the British Empire in 
India, rendered that object useless or sui>erflnous. Hence some 
have been led to think that it was a great pity, a great mistake, 
to have made the treaty that separated Kashmir from the Panjab, 
since, but for that, the oft-coveted country would have fallen 
into our hands at this time, namely in 1819. As far as this is a 
criticism of policy, and not merely regret at the loss of a po»»ible 
piece of good fortune, it is enough to point out that in 184G no 
one expected that the Panjab would fall into our hands in 1819. 
At that former date W'e were arranging for the government of the 
Panjab by its own native rulers—by the yoting Maharaja Dhulcep 
Singh and the DarlaLr or Council of Ministers. Our Government 
Was hoi)ing to form a stable government at I.ahor, and not reckon¬ 
ing on- its downfall or its aljsorptiou hy ourselves. Not till two 
years after the treaty, had been entered into with Gulab Singh did 
those events, at that time unforeseen, occur which ore brought 
forward as reasons for not entering into that engagement. 

Later jMjlitieul events have not largely affected the status of 
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Ihe territories, nor much altered their boundaries. On the out¬ 
break of the mutiny of 1857, Maharaja Gulab Singh chose his 
side and threw in his lot with the British, moving down a force to 
aid in the siege of Delhi. Hardly had he done this when death 
oyertook him. Uis surviving son, the present Maliaraja,. Kaiibir 
Singh, who was then on his way to the Punjab with the troops, 
returned to take his place in the goverimieiit of the country, 
while another commander proceeded to Delhi with the force. 

Since that time all has been quiet, except on the north-west 
frontier, which has been the scene of oft-recurring small wars, 
some of which are recounted in Chapter xix., on Dardistau History. 
One other treaty has been made between the British Government 
and the Maharaja, which is given in full in. Appendix V. This 
was done in 1870. It is a commercial treaty designed to open 
a particular route between the British hill-districts and the Yar¬ 
kand country through a portion of the Maharaja’s territory which 
is necessarily traversed. 

The countries thus acquired, and, by the political evOnts of 
184(5, solidly compacted, are divided up for the purposes of govern¬ 
ment into regions whose limits correspond in some measure, but 
not altogether, to the old boundaries. In the “ Political Map ” I 
have indicate ! these administrative subdivisions, and in the ex¬ 
planation of it in Chapter xxii. I have shortly described the kind 
of authority established in each. 

I should hardly complete this Introduction without saying a 
word as to myself—os to how it was that I came to travel over 
this country, to penetrate into corners of it that, if they have 
each been visited by difleront Europeans, have never so many 
been seen by anyone of tliat race, or even, I believe, by any 
native of any of those countries. 

In 1802 I entered the Mahamja of Kashmir’s service, leaving for 
it the Geological Survey of Great Britain, to which 1 then belonged, 
and came to his Court at Jummoo. My duties for some years were 
confined to geological investigation, or, more exactly, to looking 
for minerals. This pursuit naturally led me over many of the 
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moontain chaiBB. Later I had the maitagement of the Fomst 
I]^partment. Lastly I had the position of GoTemor of Ladfikh, 
from which I retired for the sake of again seeing England, after 
spending ten years in the service of the Maharaja. 

I did not leave the Maharaja, his Ciourt, and the people, withont 
many regrets. Each race, as 1 became acquainted with them, 
excited in me a great interest, and has left a strong wish for their 
welfare. In the Court I formed friendships with some whose co¬ 
operation in difficult circumstances will always be remembered by 
me. Of my master, the Maharaja, 1 will only venture to say that 
from him, in what might have been for me an anomalous position, 
I received a general consideration, dictated by goodwill and by 
forbearance, which, without counting many special acts of kind¬ 
ness that he would not wish to see acknowledged here, deserve fmd 
have from me a gratitude that I am glad to have an opportunity 
of publicly expressing. 

A few words must follow as to the plan on which tliis book is 
written. 

I have not given a narrative of any of my journeys, but have 
taken each tract in succession, and-described the physical and 
other characteristics of it Besides this, I have given an account 
of some of the lines of march that join the several tracts; this by 
way of introduption to them or to show how they are physically 
separated yet connected by practicable lines of communication. 

I begin with the part next to the plain of the Fanjab, the 
region of the Outer Hills. One chapter treats of their physical 
aspects, another treats of their inhabitants generally, a third 
gives a description of Jummoo, the chief place in the Outer Hillo , 
and the capital of the whole country, and of the Court, whose seat 
is at Jummoo, while a fourth.gives notes on certain other places 
in the same hills. 

Next, in Chapter vi., we visit the region of the Middle Moun¬ 
tains, certain portions of them being in some detail described. 
The subordinate headings wiU show in what order the various 
localities are treated of, and that an account of the people who 
live there also finds a place. 
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In Chapter vii. is described the march firom Jummoo to 
Eashmir. Thus we are introduced to that country, to which 
Chapters vin., ix., and x. are devoted. 

Then, in like fashion, the country along the line of march from 
Kashmir to Leh in Lad&kh is described, and wo are thus brought 
into the great tract at the back of the Snowy Bange. The account 
of Ladakh is begun by a chapter (xn.) on the inhabitants; then 
follows a somewhat detailed description of the dilTereut parts of 
that country, the Chaptei-s xiii., xiv., and xv. being allotted sepa¬ 
rately for the lower valleys, the higher valleys, and the plateaus. 

Baltistan comes next; it is described in Chapter xvi., where 
the sub-headings will show the course that the description takes. 

For the less-known country of Dardistan there are the four 
Chapters xvii. to xx. 

Thus far the Account has gone according to locality. There 
next comes a chapter on a subject which it seemed best to treat 
by itself. The few remarks I find myself able to make on the very 
interesting subject of the languages will be found in Chapter xxi. 

The last chapter is one in explanation of the maps and sections. 
Since I reckon on the reader making use of these on his way 
through the text, even when they are not specially referred to, it 
would not be amiss if he were to become acquainted with them by 
either reading this chapter first of all, or by consulting it on first 
referring to each of the maps or sections. It will be found to 
give both a description of each map, isometric view, or section* 
and also a short summary of some of the various subjects which are 
treated in a more detailed way in the body of the book. 

Though such a plan for the work , depends not at all on the 
order of my journeys, it may be well here to note in what years 1 
visited certain portions of the country, since some of that which 
passed under my observation may have been true only for that 
time. Ladakh I saw in the years 1862 (Dr&s, Kargil, and Sum 
(Hily), 1869, 1871, and (January) 1872. Baltistan 1 visited in 
1863, and again in 1870; Astor and digit in 1870. For other 
parts it is impossible to particularise; any time between the years 
1862 and 1872 I may have visited them. 
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REGION OF THE OUTER HILLS; PHYglCAL ClIARAOTERS. 

TUB PLAIN TN F1W.»NT OP THE HILLS — EASTEBM DIVISION OP TUB OUTKB HILLS — 
WJSSTEliN DIVISION OK TUB OUTBll HILLS — CLIBIATK AND VEGETATION. 

On leaving the British territory of the Panjab and entering on 
the Maharaja of Kashmir’s] dominions, no immediate physical 
change is seen; for the last portion of the great plain, a strip 
which varies in width from three or four miles np to twenty, 
makes part of the Maharaja’s territories. We are still then on the 
wonderful wide plain of ludia, where the eye tires in contemplating 
the unvaried level. As in the Panjab the trees here also are 
small and scant of foliage, either scattered singly or grouped round 
wells; here also the villages are clumps of low, flat-roofed, mud 
huts, not inviting in look, yet commodious for the people with their 
kind of life ; the soil, either clay or loam, at certain times looks 
sterile, and at others is covered with verdure. Dull enough is 
the aspect of this plain when the crops are off, and the ground is 
a bare caked surface of dried mud, when the hot-weather haze, 
hiding the distant view, makes the dusty ground shade off into a 
dusty air. But at other times of the year—as in March, when 
Spring is well advanced, when the trees are in bloom, and the 
wheat over large undivided spaces is coming into ear—^tho pro- 
sj)ect is bright and agreeable. At such a season the air is clear, 
and one siglits the snow mountains from far off. As we approach, 
the unwhitened ranges of the Outer Hills come more strongly 
into view; getting nearer still, wo see that a succession of com¬ 
paratively low ridges, some rugged and broken by ravines, some 
regular and forest-covered, intervene between tins plain and the 
high mountains. It is these which constitute the region of the 
Outer Hills. 
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The natives have a special name for this tmet; they call it 
Kandi, which may bo translated “edgiiig”; ami they coutrast it 
vrith the next higher one, to which they give tlio name PcdiAr. 
Pah&r is a word that simply means “ mountain,” but by the dwellers 
in the Outer Hills it is used for the next neighbouring mountains, 
those below the highest. Tlio separation of these two tracts—the 
Outer Hills, and what we shall call the " Middle Mountains ”—^is a 
natural one, founded on physical differences, boUi geological and 
superdcial. 

The southern boundary of the .Outer Hill region, that b to say 
the foot of the hills, is called by those who use the Persian idiom 
Deman-i-Koh, or “ skirt of the mountains ”; it is a sharply<deiined 
boundary; it can be clearly traced on the map, changing its direc¬ 
tion, not suddenly, but witli a few large and sweeping curves. 

The northern or inner boundary of the same region is less 
defined; in some parts a line of mountains, from 8000 to 10,000 
feet high, ends it off; in others, tracto having the characteristics 
of the Outer Hills penetrate in between tlie mountains; in others 
still these characters gradually shade off, so that one cannot point 
out exactly where they may be said to end. 

The length occupied by these Outer Hills, within the territory 
we are treating of, is on an average 150 miles, from the river Bav! 
on the east to the river Jhelam on the west; it is somewhat less 
than that along the foot, and somewhat more along their mountain 
boundary. Eastward and westward beyond these two rivers re¬ 
spectively, in the British territory, they continue on with the 
same features and character. Indeed we are here concerned with 
a part of a chain of hills of enomous length, that, with wonderful 
uniformity, edges the Himalayas along their course of mure than 
1200 miles. This is in some parts called tlie Siv^ik Chain, The 
width of this Outer Hill region in our pait varies from 14 to 
36 miles; the greater extension is on the north and north-west, 
where there is both this increased width of hills that without doubt 
may be classed within it, and also a graduation of those into the 
higher mouutain region. 

Their uluvutiou above the sea-level ranges frum 1000 feet up to 
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5000; their outer base, where they rise from the plain, is about at 
tlte former levd, and some points of the more inward ridges reach 
the latter; bnt tlio more usual altitudes are from 2500 to 3500 
feet fur the ridgos, and from 1800 to 2400 feet for the intermediate 
longitudintd valleys. 

In trying to give a detailed account of this area I shall first 
say a few words on the charactiristics of the plain country that 
lies in front of the hills, and then, dividing the Outer Hill region 
into two parts, eastern and western, describe them in succession, 
taking first that wliich lies between the Eavl and Chinab rivers, 
and next that whidi extends from the Chinab river to the Jhelum. 

The Plain in front of the Hills. 

Although in tlie Panjab generally the humidity is greater the 
nearer one is to the mountains^ yet the last of the plain, that part 
which adjoins the outermost hills, is a drier tract than what is 
farther away from them. 1 find two causes for this; one is that the 
soil is more porous, being of a lighter loam and liable to have beds 
of pebbles in it; the otlier is that ravines, which (originating in the 
hills) often cut across to depths of 100 feet or more, cause a com¬ 
plete natural deep drainage, and leave the surface somewhat arid. 

In tills respect there is a strong contrast with the correspond¬ 
ing tract under the Eastern Himalayas, where the hills are edged 
with the line of swampy ground called the Terai. 

The level of this extreme port of the plains may be counted at 
from 1100 to 1200 feet above the sea. As one traverses it in a 
direction parallel to the run of the hills one crosses the numerous 
gullies or ravines (nullah or nala is the much-used Indian word) 
which are of varying importance, according as they drain a smaller 
or a larger area. Many of these are dry in ordinary times, but show 
by their pebbly bed that water sometimes fiows along them with 
force; these are they which rise on the outer slope of the first 
ridge. Then there are some which are never wholly dry; they 
usually have a small stream of water meandering over a wide low- 
level fla^ cut down below the general level of the plain; these rise 
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fiuthcr back in tbc monntains, in the eecond or third ridge; tliey 
drain a larger area, and are snbject to audden &118 of min; aucb 
water-coursea ^111 in certain aeaaona be filled for a time by a wide 
and awift river, discoloured with red mud in suapenaion, carrying 
down in this way, os well oa by dragging aand along the bottom, 
laigo quantities of material the hills to the lower grounds 
and to the sea. 

These ravines ore frofm a few hundred yards to a mile wide; 
they are bounded by a sadden bank, often cut into a river cliff of 
a hundred feet in height that shows to view the sandy and loamy 
strata. Their flat bottom is mostly sandy; it is sometimes 
covered in part with the long tufty jungle-grass called in these 
parts Ichar. 

The plateaus between these ravines, though, os before said, 
somewhat dry, have in great part been brought under cultivation; 
here, as the crops depend entirely on the rain, their yield varies 
much with the years. 

The tracts where the jungle-grass abounds are frequented by the 
black-buck or antelope, which indeed, encouraged by the game« 
laws of the countiy, spread into the cultivated parts and even herd 
with the cattle. Near these grassy tracts the villages are com¬ 
posed of pretty thatch-roofed houses; in India straw is never 
afforded for the purj^ose of thatching, it is all used ns food for the 
Ciittle; indeed from the way the treading out the com on the 
threshing-floor is carried on no whole straw is left, so it is only 
where some-such material as that stiff grass can be got from the 
jungles that any tliatcbing is done. 

The 70-mile strip of plain extending from the B&vl to the 
Chinab is crossed by two large streams that deserve separate 
mention. These are the Ujh, that debouches by Jasrota, and the 
Tavl, that comes out of the hills by Jummoo. They are both 
riveiw of perpetual flow and considemble, though much-varying, 
volume. They rise in the mountains at the back of the Outer 
Hills at an elevation of 13,000 or 14,000 feet, but not from hills 
of permanent snow; they have a course among the hills, tlie 
Ujh of some 50 and the Tavi of 80 miles, before they reach the 
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plain. The city of Jummoo is on tho ontcmost range where the 
Tav! passes out through it; the town of Josrota is in a corre* 
sponding ritnation on Uie banks of the Ujh Hirer. 

Both of these rivers ate very liable to floods; these occur both 
in the time of the periodical rains of summer aqd in the season of 
thctmore iitegular winter rains; the floods come down with great 
force, and for a time render the rivers impassable either by fording 
or by ferry; they can then only be crossed on inflated skins, and 
so the traffic of the road is stopped for some hours at a time. It 
is these floods that carry stones of considerable size, a foot or two 
across, down the bed for several miles, beyond the outskirts of the 
hills; the Ujh especially, which has a steeper bed and is liable to 
quicker floods than the other, brings down boulders of large size; 
even at a distance of four miles from the hills they are <to be 
found from 2 to 3 feet in diameter. From both the Ujh and the 
Tavl small irrigation canals are led, so that in certain restricted 
spaces the cultivation is of a more productive character. 

The Ghin&b, which is a great river of large volume, debouches 
into the plain country by the town of Akhnfir. Down to that spot 
the stream of it is so broken by rapids as to be unnavigable, but 
from Akhnur, where its level is 1100 feet, down to the sea, boats can 
traverse it. At Akhnur the Chluab divides into various channels, 
which fertilize the tract called Bijwat, another of those places to 
which irrigation gives exceptional fertility. Part of this watered 
tract belongs to the Maharaja and part to the British Government. 

Leaving the river and examining the country on the west of 
it, we find that generally to correspond with what we saw in tlie 
eastern part Ixjtween the Kavl stream and this Ghinab river. 

All along to Bhimbar, past the villages of Minawar and Barnall, 
lies the strip of drier plain. It is a plain with slight depres¬ 
sions, whicli occur where one crosses the sandy or stony stream- 
beds. Most of these stream-beds are quite dry for the greater part 
of the year, but there is one that holds a continuously-flowing 
river. This stream is the Minawar Tavl, so called to distingui^ 
it from its sister of Jummoo; rising a good way back among the 
mountains, from the Baton Bange behind B&jfiorl, it finds its way 
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through the vurions ridges into the plain which it traverses until 
it joins its waters to the Chlnab. 

As on6approt\chcs Jihimbar the plain' country is more'and more 
cut into by mviiies; it may here be called a low table-land sepa¬ 
rated by them into sections; nt the edges one sees liow the soil 
is composed of layers of sandy Igam with occasional pebbles. 

Opposite Lhimbar there apjMjar on the south, in the British 
territory, the Kliarian Hills, a range a good dciil like in structure 
and appearance to some of our outer hills, but qnitc^ out of tlie 
general direction of them, since it runs north-east and south-west; 
it may be said to belong less to the Himalayan system than to 
that of the Salt Range. Between these hills and our outermost 
range there still runs a narrow strip of plain, which for 12 miles 
west of Bhimbiir is of that character just described, of ravines and 
low flat plateaus alternating. Beyond this, extoudiug to the 
Jhelam, is a space of completely fiat alluvial ground, little above 
the level of tliat river. 


Eastern Division of the Outer Hills. 

Recalling that this division is to include those which lie 
between the Ravi and the Cliiuab, we wdll examine first the very 
outermost range. 

The outermost hills of all belong to a ridge that, along the 
70 miles between those two rivers, has the same characters. 
It rises from tlie plain witli a regular and gentle slope of about 
3°, that so continues till a height of some 2000 feet above the sea 
is reached; this slope is indented with many drainage valleys, not 
cut steep, but making undulations of the ground transverse to the 
run of the ridge. The surface of the hills is very stony; rounded 
pebbles cover nearly the whole of it, for the strata beneath are 
composed partly of pebble-beds. Still it bears vegetation; the 
hills are indeed clothed with forest; it is a close forest of trees 
20 and 30 feet in height, mostly of two species of acacia and of 
Zizyphus jujviba* uith an undewood of the shrub called hrealar, 

* The native names of the acacias are PhuUti (A, t)wd^sita% and Kikar (.4. ; 

the latter is called Babui in Hindostun. Tlie native name of the Zizyplius jujnha is Bvr. 
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which grows to the height of 3 or 4 feet, and has a white flower 
that gives out a sickly smell. Thus clothed the slope contiunoi 
> up to a crest. Beyond there is a sudden fall along the whole line 
of it, an escarpment formed of sandstone difis of some hundreds 
of feet of vertical height, below which again the ground acquires 
a lesser slopa 

This is the first range of hilb; the gentle slope faces the 
plains, the cliff-slope abruptly ends it off on the inner side ; the 
whole surface from the plains to the cliff edge is an expanse of 
forest, but beyond the crest the ground is too steep to bear it. 
The run of the range, as stated before, is interrupted by the 
valleys that lead out through it from the inner country; these are 
not wide, but in some parts they are near enough together to cut 
the range into portions of short lengths that make almost isolated 
hills. 

Next within the outermost range comes a tract of very irregular 
broken country. It is a country of ridges and sloping plateaus, 
cut through by very small but steep ravines. The foundation of 
its character is the changing degree and frequently high angle of 
the dip of the soft sandstone rock. So varying is the form that it 
is difficult to conceive any general idea of it in the mind, but 
when the eye gets used to the hills it perceives that many of 
them are of one type; on one side is a long slope ; on the other a 
steep escarpment, the former slope coinciding with the dip of the 
beds. Since this dip is often 10® or 15° there arise jutting 
plateaus of rock of a corresponding inclination, which end in 
vertical clifis of the massive sandstone. From, probably, lateral 
changes in the character of the beds, each ridge or sloping plateau 
continues but for a short distance; as one dies away or disappears 
others rise into prominence, parallel may be, but not in the aamfl 
line. 

At another part the plateau and escarpment form is obliterated 
from the dip of the beds reaching to such a high angle as 45** 
may be ; instead, there are equal-sided valleys bounded by jagged 
ridges; these ridges run at right angles to the strike of the beds, 
and not parallel >vith it, as did those of the other form; the 
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kgxaikm d theae jit|g;g 84 ridges are fomed I 7 riie ptcgeciion of 
tise liaidn nc)b, wMoh also coatmoe all dowa 'the kill^ide makiag 
pspjectiag ribs. 

A great part d the sni&ce of these bills is of the bare grey 
saadstone rock uncovered by soil, but in some places grass and 
bushes have got a footing upon it,,and here and there is coltiTated 
qsace enough to support a family or two, or a little hamlet, but of 
necessity it is a tract very thinly peopled and difficult d access. 
To go over this ground is not easy; the paths from hamlet to 
hamlet are but tracks marked by the passage of feet Over the 
sandstone, or sometimes down steps cut into it; from the inacces¬ 
sibility of the cliffs, and the steepness of the ravines, the ways are 
tedioosly roundabout, and they are tiresome frmn the fiefwmit rise 
aud&ll. 

mds irregular combination of ridges, whi<dr sometimes rirend 
Bw&*west and south-east (with the strike), and sometanes run across 
tiiat directacm (at right angles to the strike), continues, as one 
goes on, to a distance of ten or twelve miles from the outer skirt 
of the hills; tbmi we come to a wide longitudinal valley, such as 
is called in the more eastern Himalayas a dfi». 

Hie height of the more important of these ridges is eommoaly 
as much as 2500 feet above the sea, and in the eastern parts they 
rise even to 4000 feet There is always a fidl of sev«al hundred 
feet to the. valley or dtn; this is not in one step, but mete by the 
ridgOB beoming lower in succession; Dans&l, a large village in 
ths middle d this dun, is some 1800 feet above the sea. 

The flat' valley varies in width from one to four miles; it is 
.itself cut tbiough by ravines; close by Dansil a branch d Ac Tavl 
' flows along in a steep-diffed ravine at a level some 200 feet below 
the flat of the main valley; the Tavl River itself flows in a similar 
ravine, and at that low level winds across the d&s. 

This longitudinal valley continues from some miles north-west 
of Dans&l to Basoll on the south-east, with the exception that 
about midway, near B&mkot, it becomes narrowed up and 
indefinite; east of that place it again widens, and thence on to 
Basoli the space may be described as a plain or a vale, being low; 

0 
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groond bounded by the ri<^;e8 noitb and «mtli of it» Haelf efni 
aoroBS by the valleys of many torrents that oome fitnn the 
northern mountains. The width of those croas^Talleys is aome^ 
times a mile, and sometimes only a hundred or two^raxds; the 
sides of them are rocky banks, one or two hundred feet hi^ pt 
the summit of which is the flat of the dun. 

Tlie inner or northern boundary of this DansSl sind Baaoll diin 
consists, in the eastern part, of the spurs of a considerable range 
of mountains which belong to our next tract, and which here mid 
off the region of the Outer Hills; but from about opposite Bfimfcot 
for five-and-twenty or thirty miles to the north-west, mtervenes 
another range of hills and another valley, which make a space that 
must be classed with what we hare b^en describing. The range 
goes by the name, along a part of its length at all events, of Earfil 
Thar, the latter word of which is the equivalent of “ ridge.” It 
has a steep face, an escarpment, to the south-west, for here the 
beds are dipping to the north-east. Near fiamkot its height is 
5000 feet, there it curves round and joins on to the higher 
mountains; in the direction of Dansal 3500 or 3000 feet is the 
common height of it This range, too, is traversed by the Tavl in 
a gorge; one of the main roads to Kashmir crosses it near Bans&l 
by a very steep ascent; a few miles north-west of that it dies away. 
Nowhere is it a simple ridge; when one has ctossed the main line 
and descended, other smaller rocky ridges have to be passed. 

When quite clear of this Kara! Thar we come into tlie suc¬ 
ceeding valley, which is another dto, that on which the town 
of UdampUr stands. It is a space some sixteen miles long and 
five wide; it is a flat cut through in broad valleys which lie at a 
level of about 150 feet below it; so much has been cut away by 
these and by their smaller branch ravines that the extent of the 
higher flat is not greater than that of the bottoms, so that the 
whole qiace may be described, perhaps with equal truth, either as 
a flat much cut down into wide hollows, or as a low vale with wide 
flat-topped bills jutting into it from the mountains. 

This dfln narrows up on the north-west towards the hrfly hill 
called Devi Thar; it is bouitded along its north-eastern side 
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by «pare from ike moantainoas oounfry; on tbe math-east it is 
enelosed by the oorTing round of Eaiil Thtr, and Che junction of 
that vith the same range of mountains, which here deiBnitdy 
brings to an end this outer tia^ of hills. 

WxSTBBH Dinsiov (M* THB OOTBB HlIXS. 

The Chinab, which we saw to debouch into the plain country 
near Akhnflr, had before doing so passed for a distance of 20 miles, 
from Bifis! to Akhntlr, through the Outer Hill region. Along 
this 20 miles its banks are in places low, or, may be, clifis of no 
more than 100 to 200 feet in height; tl^is is where the river 
cuts across one of the flat longitudinal valleya In other parts, 
opposite the ridges, the river is bounded by high irregular rocks, 
which is the range seen in section, not indeed at the full height of- 
it as it is away from the river, for the hills seem to lowor as they 
approach it, from both sides, before ending in the river-diff, but 
still having an elevation of some hundreds of feet. 

Away from the Ohinab we see that the plain country, which 
we followed in its extent to the Jbelam Biver, is bounded on the 
north by hills'of the same character as those on the Jummoo side 
of the Chinab. Especially for the first 20 miles west from that 
river do the ranges correspond fairly closely with those enume¬ 
rated on the eastern side. 

But it shonld here be noticed that the rdn of the hills has 
changed; an examination of the map will show that east of 
the Jummoo the h'nes Of hill trend in a direction varying from 
W.N.W. to N.W., while past that place the run becomes more 
northerly, and of the outermost range is due north; at the Ghin&b 
Biver the other change occurs; just beyond it the ridges have a 
direction of some 20° south of west, which they hold for many 
miles, till, gradually carving round, the inner ones, at all events 
regain their north-westerly direction. 

1 have gained a view, from the first summit of-the high mdnn- 
tainB, a ridge nearly 7000 feet high, called Dragarl Thar, behind 
Paonl, that showed all this Outer Hill region—the parallel ridges, 

n 2 
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the mterrening flats, the carving o£ ihh ranges as their direction 
followed the changing 8trike.af Ae rocks which constitute them— 
plainly as in a map; for a length of n hundred ihiles each Separate 
ridge can be traced from this oojnmandiiig spot 

To return to the part behind Akhiihr. llio outmost range 
is of pebbly jungle-covered liills sloping easily to the plains, but 
showing a steep fall inwards; this escarpment k one of per¬ 
haps SOO feet; it is succeeded at its fuCt by a plateau much cut 
through by ravines, so much so thot the eye does not at oAce 
distinguish that the summits are indeed so far flat and so much at 
one level as to justify the name of table-land; its level lAust be 
quite 2000 feet above the sea; a good* portion of it is of bare rock, 
the rest is covered with brushwood and has pine ttees scattered; 
only here and tiiere are bits of tilled land by which a small popu¬ 
lation 18 supported; the ravines cut through it to a depth of some 
hundreds of feet, making steep cliffs of sandstone rock. 

Farther to the north the rock rises up from this plateau along 
a great length of miles with a slope of from 10° to 20°, coinciding 
with the dip of the beds, regularly fbr 1000 or 1200 feet, till a 
level of more than 3000 feet above the sea is reached; thus a bold 
narrow ridge is formed which continues regularly for many miles 
with but small indentations; the surface is in great part rocky, but 
still bears many trees of the long-leafed pine. The ridge k sharp 
and narrow; tlie farther slope is yet steeper than that rocky one; 
it k an escarpment properly and geologically so called, and a 
really fine instance of one; for 20 miles without a break it con¬ 
tinues with a face of 1000 feet of'vertical height, at a slope of in 
some parts 45°, in some rather less, everywhere marked by varia¬ 
tions according to the alternate outcrop of beds of sandstone and 
of clay. 

The name of thk ridge is Kali Thar, or Black Bange, a name 
given on account of the dark hue it has in some states of the 
atmosphere when seen from a distance. 

As we look from the summit of this towards the interior, we can 
learn about the character of the ground in the remainder of the 
breadth of the Outer Hills. 
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We see fitat, that at the foot of this escaipment stretches a flat 
valley oae ox two miles wi^; this is one of the dSns, and probably 
it oorreSt^nds with that of DansSi, on the other side of the Chinsb.* 
This '^allhy, thongh it may be called in a general way, and as 
compared with the ridges that bound it, a flat, is broken by lines of 
Siindstone rock that project up-; still a good part, of it is cultivated 
in terrac^ fields; again, it is cut into, for the greater pent of ite 
length, by a great gully, narrow, 200 feet deep, that carries off 
the drainage to the Ghinfib Biver; farther west, however, the 
direction' of ‘the. drainage alters, and the streams flow into the 
Min&wmr TavL 

. Still looking from our esoarpmenieummit, we see that beyond 
the valley lie numerous low lines of hill, an alternation of narrow 
ridges and hollows, whose surface is mostly covered with brush¬ 
wood ; these occupy some miles of width; behind them rise the 
bolder slopes of the higher mountains in rich dark colours, inter¬ 
mingled brown and green, backed'by the distant snowy peaks. 

West of the ICinawar Tavl, the ridges, plateaus, and hollows 
do pot continue to correspond with those we have traced out; new 
ridges apiiear in the lipe of the valleys; others disappear; others 
coalesce. In &ct, a new series of ranges has arisen, generally 
resembling those we have been looking at, but not individually 
representing them. By Bhimbar, what may be the continuation 
of Kali Thar approaches nearer to the plains. Beyond, from the 
ncighbourliood of that place and of Naushahra north-westward, 
extend several bold lines of hill, parallel ridgea with narrow 
hollows between them, themselves broken by lines of rock. 
These ranges are commonly 8000 feet high, parts of them rise 
several hundred feet above that, and so continue for a good dis¬ 
tance ; the h>gl)Ost point marked by the 6. T. Survey is as much 
as 4391 feet. 

While from the neighbourhood of Bhimbar such hills as these 
mn with a regular direction to the north-west as far as our boundary 

* On the snppositimi of this correspondence, the two. spaces of the plateau and 
tlie Kali Thar Huge together ropreaent the much*brokon ground and the ahooeaaive 
ridgsa that wo aaw to intervene between the flint'nuigo by Juminoo and the Denaal 
dun itaelf. 
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t&e Jhelam, there fflusts more dijfecily to ^ west of it a 
spread of lower hills which no doubt are geologically the eq&ta* 
lents of our first outonnost range, which had lately, as we came 
west, become almtist combinedr with' tbs others, but now again 
has separated frbm them, and conipctses this broad tract, of which 
some detail must be given. From the plain by the left bank of 
the Jhelam, b^ hills rise on tibie north sqmewhat quickly, to a 
not lofty ridge, of which the highei^ point is about 800 feet above 
the flat; the top of the rise is the steepesf part; it is an escarp* 
ment &cing south, composed of beds .of clay, sand, and pebbles. 
From this main ridge, which runs east and west, there jut out to 
the south very narrow spurs, q[uite sharp ridges, separated by 
gullies; on the north of it the ground slopes with an incline at 
first of 4° or 5°, and afterwards with a'much lower one, down to 
the town of-Mlipfir, the dip of the b^s about coinciding with this 
slope. Near the top, all the soil is of.pebbles; lower down, the 
sloping plateau is of sandy loam; this, too, is cut through by steep- 
sided ravines. Then, in one direction, this broken ground abuts 
against the more marked ridges of sandstone hills before mentioned, 
and in the other falls gradually to the valley of the Ffinch River. 

The variation of this tract from the general run and character 
of the hills near is due to some bendings of thejstrata in a directiem 
different frdm that of the main disturbances. 

The Punch River just nanied is a tributary'of the Jheam ; 
it drains a laige area of mountain country, collecting a number 
of streams that rise in the lofty Panjal Range; indeed it com¬ 
bines all those which spring from that part of the Range north or 
north-west of the branching off of the Ratan ridge. It drains also- 
a considerable area occupied by the mountains of intermediate 
height, and no small space of the lower, outer, hills. Thus in¬ 
creasing in volume, it flows past the towns of Pilnch, Kotli, and 
Chaumuk,,and falls into the Jhelam in that part of the country we 
were describing and now return to. 

North of Chaumuk, there is first a partial repetition of the 
characters of the ground by Mirpflr; there is comparatively low 
ground, and a line of pebble' hills. ' Here the dtp is south, Chaumuk 
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Mng in a. synclinal, or perhaps a basin. Then, a fbir miles 
fiuther north, we come into irregular ground, made by low parallel 
ridges of sandstone; line succeeds line gradually rising in height, 
and so we find ourselves again among the marked ridgee, the cotw 
tinuation of those before pointed out as extending to the north>wost. 

The lower hills lately passed had such trees as those of the 
Jtunmoo jungle—^the acacias and others, with the undergrowth of 
brenkar i^rub; on the higher ridges is forest of longdeafed pine. 

So varied in form is all this ground that it is difBcult to do 
more towards its description than this without going into such 
detail as could hardly be followed or remembered. I must be 
content to say that, up to a line running north-west through Kotll, 
we find those characters which have more than once been described; 
there are ridges composed of sandstone rock, sometimes gently 
sloping on one side and steep on the other, sometimes steep on 
both and sharp; some of these ridges continue for a distance, 
others quickly change or combine; between them are'hollows, 
sometimes narrow, sometimes wider fiat's; lines of rock spring up, 
so to say, in the line of the valleys, and, increasing as one follows 
them, become in tom important hills; gullies or ravines that at 
tills present time effect the drainage of the ground, the latest 
mode set of hollows, now cross the lines of rock, now run parallel 
to them, at times but little below the general surface, at others 
enltiug below it to a depth of a hundred or two feet. 

As we approach the Jhelam, we find more sadden &lls of the 
stoeams and steeper slopes of the hills, the comparatively low 
level of that line of drainage having induced a greater denuding 
power in the streams near. 

All this makes a country curiously varying in its detail and 
almost bewildering, until the eye gets somewhat accustomed to its 
characters, and enables the mind to refer them to the causes that 
originated them—causes which cannot be here dilated (hd, but in a 
few words may be spoken of as sub-aerial denudation, acting on 
strata tl>at have a generally persistent strike but an ever-varying 
dip, strata of different hardnesses, and in respect of that quality, 
sulgect to local changes. 
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The Jhelam Biver, aa it passes this tract, flows often between 
steep ro<^ banks several hundred feet high; anon it reaches a 
spot where a ravine coming down loakes its margin accessible; 
again fm: a time more gradual slopes, or smaller clifis that edge 
some plateau, fonn its banks; still again it comes between high 
cliffs, and in deep curves finds its way round lofty promontories, 
snch nearly isolated spots being often fort-crowned, as where 
B&mkot and Mangla stand; then, at last, it debouches into the 
plain, where it is bounded by low banks, and finds room to spread 
and divide, to form isiands with its ever-varying channels, and 
otherwise disport itself as a river delights to that has escaped {torn 
the mountains that restrained it 


Climate and Veoetation. 

It was necessary, in order to give a connected view of the form of 
all this tract of country, to confine one’s description to that subject, 
and not linger by the way to tell of other things. Little has been 
said about the climate or the vegetaticm; but now, although I am 
not in a position to give much information about them, a few 
remarks applicable to the Outer Hills generally may be useful. 

For climate the year may be divided, as in the plains of India, 
into three seasons; here they thus extend:—the hot weather, fipm 
April to June; the rains, from July to September; the cold 
weather, from October to March. Taking the more inhabited 
portions of the tract, of which the altitude may be ftom 1200 
to 2000 feet, we find that in May and June they experience a 
severe heat; the rocky surface of tiie ground becomes intensely 
heated, and gives, rise to hot winds, which blow sometimes with 
regularity, sometime in gusts. At night the-tempefature falls to 
a greater extent than it does at the same season in the plain of 
the Panjab; for the rocky surface loses its heat again, and the 
irregularities of form produce currents which tend ic nrix the 
heated' air with the cooler upper strata. 

The rains, beginning first among the higher mountains, spread 
down to the outer ranges in the latter half of June, and, though 
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oftoi breaking off, sddom cease for the season witliont affording 
Moisture enough for the bringing on of the summer crops. 

The reins ending with September, the country is left dry 
fbr a time; its uneven form prevents the soil from retaining 
'Onudi moisture; by the drying of the country, and the decline 
of the sou’s power, the cold weather is introduced. This is a 
delightful season—a pleasant bright sun and a cool bracing air 
make it one refreshing and invigorating after the dry heat of the 
first part of summer, and the warm moisture of the latter months. 
Hus bright cold weather is, however, varied by rainy days, which 
bring rather a raw cold; showers may be expected about the 20th of 
December, or between that date and Christmas time; and on the 
higher ridges, at 3000 and 4000 feet, snow falls, melting almost as 
soon as it falls. It is this winter rain that enables the peasant to 
proceed with the sowings for the spring crop, and on the occa¬ 
sional recurrence of such showers during the next three months 
be depends fw that harvest which the increasing warmth of the 
months of March add April is sure to bring on well if the rain 
has been fairly plentiful. 

The only part of the year at all unhealthy is the latter 
half of the rains; the natives date tlie beginning of it from the 
flowering of the rice; it may be said to extend through part 
oi August, September, and part of October; during that time 
intemittent fever much prevails. The type of fever is somewhat 
worse than what abounds at the same season in the Panjab; it 
is more of a jungle-fever, less regular in its times, and less easy to 
get rid of. In some years fever is exceedingly prevalent over the 
whole of tlus tract. I have heard that Banjit Singh’s father once 
took advantage of the inhabitants of the lower ranges being- 
striken down with it to make a raid on Juminoo. 

The vegetation of the Out^r Hills is for the most part of the 
dry-tropical character. 

The very outermost ridge, as before said, is covered, kith a 
mere or less dense forest of small-leafed-Acacias {A. Arahiea and 
A. mode$ta, called by tlie people iOikar and Phtdai respectively), 
with some of the Bar tree (Zizyphus jnjuba) iutcrmmgiud, and au 
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undergrowth of the Bhrnb Brenkar. This forest^ which on the 
hills occupies a dry pebbly soil, sometimes sjweads down <ni to the 
lonmy ground of the plains ; probably in former times it grew over 
a larger area of the plain, and has since been gradually cleared;' 
the-greatest space of flat ground now occupied by it is close below 
Jummoo, the forest having there been preserved by command. 

Farther within the hills there is not such a growth as to make 
a forest; it is rather a straggling bushy scrub, partly of the same 
trees in a shrubby form, with Euphorbia (B. Boyleana, or petiia- 
ffona), which grows to a large size, and occasionally mango, pipal, 
banyin, bamboo, and palm {Phoenix tylvestris). The streams that 
flow in the narrow ravines among the sandstone lulls liave their 
edges adorned with oleander bushes. 

The long-leafed pine (Pinus hngifolia, whoso native names are 
e/tH and dtlr*), a free whose needle-foliage is of a light bright 
green colour, is usually first found, as one goes inwards, on the 
north slope of the outermost ridg^ I have found it there at tlip 
level of 1400 feet, but only in a stunted form. On tlie broken 
plateaus and dry hill-sides of 2000 feet elevation one sees fair* 
sized trees of it scattered about-; at 8000 and 4000 feet, in 
favourable spots, one finds whole woods of it, but even these are 
not so thick and close as the forests of Pinm exeelsa, which covmr 
the higher hills. The highest range of Pinm hngifoiia seems to 
be 5500 feet, or it may be a little more. 

Of cultivated plants we have in these lower hills nearly the same 
kinds as in the Panjab, and over the whole area the same snccee- 
sion of two crops in the year. The winter crop, chiefly wheat and 
barley, is sown in December (sometimes earlier, and sometimes 
even later), and ripens in April; the shimmer crop of maize, 
millet, and rice, is sown in June and ripens in September or 
October. At one or two places (as at SyalsfH, near Bftjfioil) rice is 
raised by rain-moisture alone, but most generally it depends on 
irrigation. Plantain and sugar-cane, though not largely culti- 
vated, grow fairly well, they have even been introduced into 
IMnch, which is 8300 feet above the sea. 


* With the cerebral r. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IHHABITANTS OF THE OUTEB HILLS. 

TBE SOOBZS —DOeBil BBABHAHS — DOGKA BA JpCtB — nBSnmmM — BiwOT 

ODVraiU — OTHBB CAATEIi OV DOGuia —TIU CHnulIlla. 

The Race Map sliovrs the Outer Hill tract to be divided between 
two races, the Dogros and the Chibh&Ils; tiie Fuitb Map diowe a 
coincident line of division crossing the same countrjrand separating 
Hindfis and Muliammadans. In truth, it is chiefly the fact of the 
people in the western part having become Muhammadan that 
causes a difference in the population, for the two divisions are of 
one origin, not far removed. Before the introduction of tire new 
fidth tliey were doubtless in part identical; but now the religious 
and social separation has caused differences, national differences, 
to spring up which justify the distinction here made. 

The Dogbas. 

The DogrSs ore of the great Aryan race that settled in and has 
become the main population of India; those of that race vdio 
spread into the mountains, or, rather, who settled in the lower 
hills and went not into regions where snow falls, acquired, in the 
long course of centuries, characters that distinguish them from the 
inliabitants of the plains on the one hand, and of the higher monu' 
tains on the other. 

The settlers in tlie hills that edge the Panjfib. at all events 
those of them who have retained their HindA faith, bear, as befene 
said, the name Dogii, while the country they inhabit is called 
Dflgar. The origin of the name is this. Near Jnnunoo are two 
holy lakes, Saroln Sar and Man Bar, which will in course be 
.described; &om these the country round was called in Sanskrit 
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DttffoHdtA, or the “conntry of tho two hollows”; from this came 
JHgar, and frrom that Bogra. 

The Dogris are divided into castes in the same way,, though 
with some local variaticm, as are the Hiiidils of India generally ; 
these are partly the remnant of race-distinctioiis, and partly the 
outcome of ocimpations become hereditary. The following list 
gives the names of some of the castes in the order of their estima- 
ti<« among themselves:— 

Brahman. 

B^pat; divi/ed MO 

Khatrl. 

Thakar. 

jnt. 

I Banyu and Krur (hmall Bhopkecporti). 

< Nui (barbers}. 

Uiur (cfirricra). 

0 0 0 0 

Dhiyar, Megh, and Dum. 

Something will now be said of most of these castes in suc¬ 
cession, from the highest onwards. 

Dogba Bbahmans. 

The highest is of coarse the Brahman caste; to them, here, as 
in other parts of India, is traditionally due from all other IlindQs a 
spiritual subjection, and to those of them who are learned in the 
holy books it is actually given. 

In these later times, that is, for the last ten centuries and more. 
Brahmans have taken to other occupations besides that of con¬ 
tinual devotion. We find them in the Outer Hills numerous as 
cultivators; and in one part, in those villages north and north¬ 
west of Akhnfir, on the south of Kali Thar, they form the majority 
of the inliabitants. 

In physique tlie Brahmans do not much differ from the nejrt 
caste, who are to be spoken of with more minuteness. The 
Brahmans a^ considered by tho otheis to be in character deep, 
clever to scheme, and close in concealing. 
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Boqba Bajpots. 

The cabte next in standing is the Bijpftt. The Bftjpttts are 
here in considerable numbers. They hold and have held for many 
centuries the temporal power; that is to say, the mien dT the 
country are of them. 

The Dogra Bajpdts are not large tnen; they are dktiactly teas 
in size than Englishmen; 1 should take their average he^ht to bo 
5 feet 4 inches or 5 feet 5 inches, and even .exceptiooally they 
are seldom tall.. They are slim in make, have somewhat high 
shoulders, and legs not well formed but curiously bowed, with 
tum-in toes. They have not great mnscolar power, but they are 
active and nntiriiig. 

Their complexion is of a comparatively light shade ti biawn, 
rather darker than the almond-‘hn8k, which may be taken to repre¬ 
sent the colour of the women, who, being lees exposed, have 
acquired that lighter tint, which is counted as the very com¬ 
plexion of beauty; the hue indeed is not unpleasing, bat it is 
generally deep enough to mask any raddy clumging odour d the 
fooe. 

The men have an intelligent face, small features, generally 
well-formed, a slightly hooked nose, a well-shaped numth, dark 
brown eyes. Their hair and beard are jet black; the hair is eat 
to form a curly fringe below the pagri or turban; the urastaciie is 
usually turned up eyewards. 

Thus the Dogra, and especially the B&jpflt, is often decidedly 
good-looking. Of the group of four men represented, from a 
photograph, sitting in the ordinary fashion, the three with but- 
toned-up sepoy coats are fair specimens of Dogras; the fourth is 
a man of the next race, a Chibhall. 

In character the B&jpflts are simple and childlike; but this is 
not true of those who have come much into contact with the 
Jummoo Court If taken in the right way they are tractable, else 
they resent interference, and usually, if once fixed to a certain 
line of conduct, they are obstinate enough in it. They stick 
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doKlj to tlie prejudices they were brought up in, and are Very 
partuolar to observe tii«r caste regulations; tliese characteristics 
are cotmoii to the Bndimans and Rajpfits both. 

lit aoDey-matters many of the Bajpdts, and, indeed, the Dogr&s 
geaeially, ue avaricious^ and all are close-fisted, not having the 
heart to spend, even on themselves. This character as recognized as 
belonging to these hill people by the Panjabis, who in their turn 
do not spend with half the ireedom of the people of Hindostau 
proper and the country below. 

The Biypftts, particularly that class of them called hO&u, who 
will be distinguished fisrther on; have a great notion of the supe- 
riortty d own caste, engendered by their having been for so 
long the ruling class in these hilla And individual conceit is 
common with them as well as this pride. It is frequently remarked 
that whmi a Mian gets up in the world a bit he holds his head 
hi^ and thinks himself ever so far above his former equals. They 
ate Meed apt to be ^iled by advancement, and \o some extent 
the Miin Bajpfits have already been so spoiled. This is by their 
rule having become extended over such a width, and so many races 
having come under it. Maharaja Gulab Singh was of this caste, 
and the extension of his power led to the advancement of his caste- 
besthren, who were and are in great part the instruments of the 
acquisition and of the government of the dependencies of Jummoo. 

Jm^ed of in this capacity—that of agents and instroments 
d government—we must allow to the Dogras considerable failings. 
1 %ey have littl^ tact; they have not the art of conciliating the 
governed, of treating them in such a way as to attach them. 
Those who are high in authority have not width enough of view to 
see that the interests of both governors and governed may be in 
a g^t measure coincident. As a rule, they are not liked by the 
dependent nations even to that degree in which, with moderately 
good management, a ruling race may faitly hope to be liked by 
its alien subjects. 

Still we inust admit that the Dogrfis show, by their holding 
such a wide and difficult territory as they do, some good qualities. 
Seeing how in far-away countries, often in a. cold dimate thoroughly 
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msiiited to them, Bometimes in small bands surrounded by a 
popuIaHon that looks on them with uo friendly oye, they hold 
their owu and support the rule of tlie Maliarnja, we mutft credit 
(hem with much patience and some courage. 

Some power, too, they have of physical endurance; they can 
epdure hunger and heat, and exertion os far as light marching on 
long jonmeys is concerned ; but heavy labour or extreme cold will 
knock them up. Faithfulness to the master they serve is another 
d their virtues. 


Rajpdt Subdivisions. 

The B&jpUt race or caste has many subdivisions, most of which 
have sprang up by the localization of families and their connectiou 
with the rulers of the various small principaUties into which these 
hills were formerly divided. Thus we have Jainwnl, Balauria, 
Jasrotifi, &c., as the names of tho^ attached to, or possibly remotely 
connected by blood with, the ruling families of Jummoo, Balawar, 
or Jasroto. We cannot go into the detail of these smaller tribes 
or clans, but one interesting and important division must be 
described. 

All over Northern India the Bajpht is traditionally the ruling 
and fighting caste, that from which both the kings and warriois 
^ere in old times token. In these hills, where social changes come 
slower than in the plains, this still holds. The late rulers, of the 
time when there was a separate rajaship for every ten or twenty 
miles, and the present one, whose father absorbed the smaller 
states into his principality of Jummoo, were or are all Bajpfits, 
and great numbers of people of that caste find a place either 
about the Court or in the army. 

It was, poasibly, at one time the custom throughout India for 
people of the llajput caste to follow no other occupation than 
service such as this. Here, at all events, a considerable section of 
the Hajpflts hold aloof from every other mode of getting a 
living. But some have at different times fallen off from the 
old rule iff life and taken to other ways. By this circumstance 
the B&jpflts of these hills are divided into two classes; the men 
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of the first class are called Mians* while those of the aeomi 
we will, in default of a general juune, speak of as Wodmif 
B&jpQts. 

The hfians follow no trade, nor will they turn their hands to 
agriculture. For a Mian to put his hand to the plough wosM 
be a disgrace. Most of them have a bit of land, either ti&b at 
nearly free of land-tax, which they get others to CBltivate on 
terms of a division of the produce. Their dwellings are generally 
isolated, either at the edge of or within the forest or waste; they 
are so placed for the sake of hunting, which is their natural and 
favourite pursuit. 

But their profession, that to which they all look tor a livdr* 
hood, is, as they say," service ”; by this they mean tiha service ef 
their diief or of some other ruler, either military service, w tut 
attendance not involving menial work or anything that can be 
called labour. They make good soldiers; they are faithfhl to the 
master who employs them, and they have a tendency tebe farave. 
The sword is their favourite weapon, and they are handy in tb« 
use of it, while those of them who have had the practioe of qposi 
are good shots with a matchlock. 

The Dogra contingent of the Sikh army, which must have besa 
composed in great part of these Bfijpfits, did well in Banjtt l^g^*s . 
time, and I doubt not that the same class, if properly led, would 
do good service again. But it is in the art of leading that tbs 
Mlans fail; they seldom have those qualities whidi are neceessty 
for the making of a good superior ofiScer. Warmth of temper, 
quickness of action, and absence of tact, rather than steadfiBStness 
and power of combination and of conciliation, are ^sir -ehaiae- 
teristics. 

The Working Bajpuls are those whose families have, at various 
periods, taken to agriculture, and so have become separated frous 
their former fellow class-men, and come down <me step^of caste. 
They are no longer admitted to an equality with the Mlfins, though 

* MtSn (pronotinoed with a naaal n) is afiiad! word, meaning “ maatar,*’ and naed 
as a respectful term of address. In differeilt parts of India it has come to be apjAied 
to different classes; in the Fanjab, for instance, about Labor certainly, it is the usual 
title given to Muhammadans; in these hills it is applied only in the sense stated. 
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still held by them in some respect. A« agrienltiiralists they do 
not succeed so well m the older cultiv atiug' castes. 

Many of the Working RajpSts follow arms as a profession, and 
are to be found side by side with the more exoliudrdy military 
Ml&ns. 

At this present time Borne few 'families of Ml&ns begin to take 
to the plough, but not many; for the old system is recognised by 
the Mahamja and so fiir encouraged by him that, other things 
being equal, a M^ian is most likely to get advancement in the 
Government service. It would be quite within the power of the 
Maharaj ss head of the caste in this neighbourhood, by gentle 
influe *^06 and without anything like pressure, to break down the 
restriction and get all, or nearly all, of the rising generation of 
'Minns (so far as their circumstances fitted) to adopt the more open 
rules as to occupation of their working brethren. 


Rajput Customs. 

Till of late years, it was an almost universal custom among 
the llOans to destroy every female-infant bom to them; the 
custom was not peculiar to this caste or country; in other parts of 
India it was, and even is to some extent, practised by certain 
classes; by the Mians, however, it was, probably, as thoroughly 
carried out as by any. 

As soon as the girl-child was bom it was taken from its mother, 
and either buried alive, or, more rarely, exposed in the forest I 
have heard of some babies having been rescued from this last 
state by passers-by, and taken into their families and brought up 
by them. 

The history and original cause of this custom of female in- 
fimtioide it is not easy to trace. Of late, at all events, the ^actice 
has been supported on a feeling of dislike to seeing a daughter of 
the family led away to another’s house. An impression of disgrace 
is attached to this in the minds of people of the.MiSn caste. Still 
one cannot be sure that this is not rather a result of the long- 
continued practice than a cause of it. The expense of mamages 

B 
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has been given, and, ns regards later times, with justness, as 
one reason for this infanticide being committed. Bat 1 do not 
think that in these hills the custom originated from the desire to 
avoid expense, llather I should be inclined to connect it with a 
feeling that the work of the KajpUts was essentially man's work 
as opposed to woman’s; that all their issue should be brought up 
t6 arms; that girls were out of place in their families. 

Not until the British occupation of, the Panjab, and the exten¬ 
sion of our influence over the hill country, did female infanti¬ 
cide begin to cease. In the year 1846 much was d(me by the 
British representatives persuading the natives of chief rank and 
influence to agree together to exert that influence among their 
own people for the end in view, and to lead by the example of 
their own families. Maliaraja Gul&b Singh joined in this move¬ 
ment heartily, and did much towards putting down the practice in 
his oan country. Female infanticide has there almost entirely 
died out by now. 

A necessary sequence of female infanticide, carried out so 
thoroughly as it was by the Mlans, was that the men of that caste 
had to take a wife from some other caste; thus arose the custom, 
that at first seems so contrary to usual Indian caste ways, of the 
Mlans marrying girls from the castes below them. The dasses 
thus honoured (for they themselves esteem it an honour) are first 
the Working Kajptits, and then an agricultural caste called 
Thakars, who will be mentioned farther on. 

A result of this must be that the Mian blood is kept less pure, 
and their race less isolated, than is the case with the castes 
below, for with every such connection as we speak of there must 
be a strain of the other breed introduced, while, on the other 
hand, the Thakars, not able to receive into their own circle 
any girl of the higher caste in exchange, intermarry among them¬ 
selves, and so keep their race distinct. It is probable that the 
Mlans, as a race, have derived advantage from this bringing in of 
fresh blood. 

Wlien the girl is brought home to the bouse of the Hlin as 
a bride—a bride may be of six or eight years old—she never 
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agiuii enters her former home; tiim zegidation of the Mlaus 
eridentlf was made in order that as little interoonrse as possible 
should be kept with the fomily with whom they had been obliged, 
so to say, to become connected. 

Now that from the oessation or the great lessening of female 
iniantioide, girls grow np in their homes, the Mlins no longer go 
to the Thakats for a wife; they have begun to intermarry among 
themselves; still, as occasion may suit, they take (to use their own 
idiom) from the Working B&jph^ 

San, or the burning of widows, is another of those did Hindft 
customs that has disappeared from befpre the presence of the 
English, and this has absolutely ceased within the country of 
the Maharaja. 

Though not practised in the ease of everyone who became a 
widow, yet it was followed as a general rule by more than one 
caste, and was, probably, the most strictly carried out by the 
Mlans. It applied to aU the widows of the deceased. The fol¬ 
lowing frightful instance occurred on the death of Baja Suchet 
Singh, brother to Maharaja Gulab Singh, and uncle to the present 
Maharaja. Suchet Singh was killed at ^ place a few miles from 
Lihor, in the time of the Sikh troubles; his home was at B&m- 
nagar, in these hills. I am told, and on good authority, though I 
would allow something for exaggeration of numbers, that he had 
ten or eleven wives, and that the number of women in his esta- 
blishment^ttendants and all—was 300. Of these a few who 
were with him committed sail at the spot near Labor where his 
body was burned. The greater number of them were at Bam- 
nagar, and there his head was brought for bnming; the mves and 
women who were there, to the number of 150, gave themselves to 
the flames with it. The sacriflce of the whole number was com¬ 
pleted by those absent from B&mnagar committing sail ait the 
places where they happened to be when the news of their master’s 
death reached them;, thus, at Jummoo, ten or flfteen of the women, 
who were there at that time, were burned cm the pile. 

Of another such case 1 have been told by an eye-witness. 
When Baja Hlra Singh, the son of Baja ijbiyan Singh, was killed, 

E 2 
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his widows committed this suicide at a place called Farmandal, 
neat Inmmoo. Then was a. large square stage made, built up of 
&gots with a rough roof raised over it; between the fagots gihl, 
that is, clarided twtter, was placed, to increase the Tiolence of the 
flames; the women, twenty-two in number, were seated on the 
platform; the wood was flred, and the burning was finished without 
a scream or a Toice.being:heard from them. 

But not always did the widow giwe herself up willingly to the 
fate prepared for her by that stem master, social custom. At 
times the love of life would be too strong, and the victim would 
make an eflbrt to save herself. I was told by an eye-witness of 
such a thing, that happened at a village two or three miles above 
Akhiiflr ; a quite young widow was brought to her husband’s 
funeral-pile, and, according to the custom, she was seated on it 
with her husband’s head in her lap; but when the flames reached 
and began to lick round her, she was unable to endure it, and 
rushed out to escape from them. This was a thing that seldom 
happened, and the disgrace of it was not to be tolerated now; the 
people round—mostly her husband’s relatives and her own—drew 
their swords, cut her down, and, heaping abuse on her, forced the 
poor girl back on to the fire, and completed the ceremony. 

These customs, of infanticide and sail, have, as before said, 
been tlieroiighly broken, and the latter has been entirely abolished. 
But it is curious to see how pertinaciously the Hindiis here (and 
the Mian B&jputs as much as any and more than many) keep to 
their caste customs as regards eating. A curious case came under 
my notice, the relation of which will well illustrate this. Two girls 
of quite lew caste—of one of those tribes whom to touch is pollu¬ 
tion for a Hindu—were left orphans at the age of eight and twelve 
years. Two men of good caste obtained possession of the girls by 
satisfying the claim of a creditor of their father’s, and determined 
to turn thmn to good account. So they brought them to a village 
where nothing was known of the girls, and represented them to be 
Thakamls, that is, to belong to the caste of the Thakars, which 
the Working It^pUts can marry into. They then offered them in 
marriage to one of these for his two sons, and in return the men 
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were to receive 400 ru^tees. At the fiither’s request they them¬ 
selves sat down uid ate with the girls, by )yay of convincing him 
that all was fair and above-board. After , this they received and 
got away with the money, and the matriage took place. 

In a month or two the truth came out; the girls being ques¬ 
tioned 08 to what they hod used to do at home, said they used to 
attend to the furnaces (for iron-smelting in these bilk is carried 
on by a low, though not the very lowest, caste), and they acknow¬ 
ledged that Thakars did not eat from their hands. Great dismay 
spread through the village on this discovery; not only had the 
caste of all the people of that house been broken, but also the 
caste of all those who since the wedding had eaten or drunk with 
them. 

Bepresentation being made to the Maharaja, the matter , was 
referred to Pandits, and their report was endorsed by him. It 
was to this effect: I'he two young men who had been married to 
the outcasts (the marriage was, of coarse, void) were to go to the 
Ganges, aud the other people of the house to Parmaudai, a holy 
place near Jummoo, to wash; aud all were to expiate their un¬ 
cleanness by fasting from eating for twelve days, or from eating 
and drinking for four days; a similar but less severe course was 
prescribed for those wlio had come into the unclean house and 
eaten there; the people who through these last had hod intier- 
course at second hand (a large proportion of the inimbitants) were 
to go to Parmandal and wusli, and for one day fast; each and all 
to begin with a purge. 

1 heard thus much of the carrying out of the Pandits* decision: 
the two who had married hod started for Uaiidw&r on the Ganges; 
the other people of the houto woui'to Parmandal and fasted for a 
considerable portion of fhe time marked out; then, their lives 
being in danger, the Brahmans allowed them to drink milk for ilie 
remaining days, aud so they became clean a^iu. The two im* 
postmrs had not been caught; imprisonment for life would not be 
consideied too severe a punishment for them. 

While on Hinda customs, 1 will mention one or two more that 
strike the attention of a sttanger. 
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When ft ihftn or vonum dies ftt ft good old age, the fhneial 
ceremonies are acoompanied, not with signs of mourning, but of 
rejoicing. They say it slionld not be as for one who was cnt off 
from this life untimely, that when one dies whose race was run, 
who had lived his life, one should rather rejoice at the complete¬ 
ness of it than mourn. 1 have often seen the procession to the 
burning of such a one. All gaily dressed, went along with cheerful 
music and cries of rejoicing, while sweetmeats or money were 
scattered among the bystanders as at a wedding. Still among the 
relations of the dead real grief would find expression in spite of 
the efforts which on principle they made to hide it. 

When a mother dies (and I think it is the same when a father 
dies), the sons shave their beards. When, in the year 1865, the 
MaharanI, the Maharaja’s wife, died, the theory of a paternal 
government was so far extended as for the above rule to apply to 
all the Hindu subjects, with a few certain exceptions. Barring 
Sikhs (for whom to shave would be an abomination) and Brali- 
mans, whose superiority of caste required an exemption, every 
man of the Hindus had to make a clean shave. It may be 
imagined that it took some months for the country to recover 
from the effect of that ordinance: 

Othsb Castes of Hoobas. 

To return now to our account of the various inhabitants of 
Dhgar. 

After the Brahmans and Bajphts, come the Khattis, The 
Hhatrls, both in these hills and in the FanjBb,are the higher class 
of traders, and also commonly the munshl^ or writers. They are 
generally less good-looking than the HajpfLts, and are less inured 
to physical exertion; but they are much keener, and are men of 
better judgment and greatw power of mind. From their being 
thus better htted for responsible posts, and from their wielding the 
power of the pen, which, in the quietness t>f times that has come 
upon this country, is a more important instrument than the 
sword that formerly prevailed over the other, they have come 
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to snpplan^ to some extent* the ftajphts or Mifins in place and 
power. 

Next oome the Thakan, who are the chief cnltirating cute in 
the hills. 1 do not know with whbt class in tlte plains of India 
one should correlate them. In oceupation they correspond to the 
Jats in the Ponjfib (of whom there are a few in the hills idso), hat 
tlie two are not related; the Thakars are counted higher in 
rank. Their name of Thakar is undoubtedly the same word that 
in lower India is used for the Bajptkts, though it has the. first a 
short instead of long. But 1 do not venture to say that they are 
in any way related; at present, the only connection between 
thmn is that above described—the one-sided custom by which 
die Thakars’ daughters were given in marriage to the B^^pAts 
without any of that caste entering into the community of-the 
Tliakars. They are a well-looking and well-made race of men, 
a good deal like the BSjpAts, but of larger frame; they are more 
powerful in body but leas quick in motion, and they have not an 
equal reputation for courage. 

Next below in estimation come some castes whom I have 
bracketed together; their occupations are various, but in rank 
they are nearly equal. These are Banya, Erar, Nal, an4 JlAr, 
with some others. They include the lower class of traders of 
different kinds, shopkeepers for the most part small and petti¬ 
fogging ; they include the barbers and otliers whose business it is to 
minister to the wants of those above them, especially the carriers, 
called kdhan in the plains, but here called jifirs, whose occupations 
are the carriage of loads on the shoulder, including the palankin, 
and tlie management of the flour-mills worked by water. 

Last come those whom we Englishmen generally call " low- 
ciiste HindAs,’’ but who in the mouth of a Uindfi would never bear 
tliat name; they are not recognised as HindAs at all; they are not 
allowed even a low place among them. The names of these cartes 
are 3hgh and DUm, and to these must, I think, be added one called 
Dbltf&r, whose occupation is iron-smelting, and who seem to be 
classed generally with those others. 

These tribes are the dcscoudants of the earlier, tlie pre-Aryan, 
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inhaMtaats of the bills, who became, on the oocnpatton of the 
-country by the Hindfks, by the Aryans, enslaTed to them; they 
were not necessarily slaves to one person, bat were kept to do the 
low and dirty work for the community. And tliat is still their 
position: they are the scavengers of the towns and villages.* Of 
Dtlms and Meghs there is a large number at Jummoo, and they 
are scattered also over all the country, both of the Outer Hills 
and tile next higher mountains. They get a scanty living by 
such employments as brickmaking and charcoal-burning, and by 
sweeping. They are liable to be called on at any time by the 
authorities for work that no others will put their hand to. 

A result of this class of labour being done only by them is 
that they are reckoned utterly unclean; anything they touch is 
polluted; no Hind& would dream of drinking water from a vessel 
they had carried, even if they had brought it suspended at the 
end of a pole; they are never allowed to come on to the carpet 
on which others are sitting; if by some chance they have to de¬ 
liver a paper, the Hindu makes them throw it on the ground, and 
from there he will himself pick it up: he will not take it from 
their hands. 

The Meghs and D&nu have physical characters that distinguish 
them from the other castes. They are commonly darker in colour; 
while the others of these parts have a moderately light brown 
complexion, these people are apt to be os dark as the natives of 
India below Delhi. They'are usually, I think, small in limb and 
'rather short in stature; in face they are less bearded than the 
other castes, and their countenance is of a much lower type than 
that of the Dogras generally, though one sees exceptions, due no 
doubt to an admixture of blood; for, curiously, the separation of 
them from the ordinary daily life.of the others does not prevent 
an occasional intercourse that tends in some degree to assimilate 
the races. 

The M^hs seem to hold a position as regards the Dfims some¬ 
what like that of the Brahmans among Hindhs: they are not 

* 1 do not tUok the Dhlrin have thU h>w employmeat though they seem to be 
othaologioelly allied to the Uhgha aacTDtliaa. 
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only counted by them as bigbor, but are looked up to wit4 some 
mdi specisl respect. 

The Habsnja bas done something to' improve tbe position of 
these low castes in engaging some hundreds as sepoys, for the 
work of sapping and mining. These have acquired some considera¬ 
tion, indeed they have behaved^ themselves in time of war so as 
to gain respect, having shown themselves in courage to be equal 
with the higher castes, and in endurance to surpass them. 

Thus we see that the great majority of the people of Diagar 
are Hindfls, with the remnants of tiie old inhabitants among them, 
who cannot be said to be of any faith. Hera and there, but 
especially in the towns, are Muhammadans, following various 
trades and occupationa In Jummoo, especially, there is a good 
number of them, partly those who irom various places have come 
and settled there, partly those who, natives of the country, have 
at different times been converted to Muhammadanism. Of these, 
in all probability, are tbe jvlahs, that is, weavers, who form a 
large proportion of the Muhammadans of Jummoo, so much so 
that one ward of the town is called ** the weavers’ quarter.” It 
may be worth mentioning, as one of the strange facts of the di»> 
tribution of labour among castes and tribes, that the whole of the 
weaving trade hereabouts is in their bands; there remains no set 
of Hindis who follow that for a business. 

Settlements of Kashmiris, also Muhammadans, have been made 
in a few places in the Outer Hills. These people will be described 
in the chapter on Kashmir. 

The ChibhIlIs. 

They ate so called from the name of their country, Chibh&l, 
which is that part of the Outer Hill region lying between tbe 
CSdn&b and Jbelam rivers. It would seem that the word Chibhal 
comes from OlUb, which is the name of one of the Hajpht tribes. 
Why that particular tribe should have given its name to the 
country in question is not dear, but doubtless there is something 
in its history that could account for it. 
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It was stated befuro tliat these Chibholls, Mahamnuidaiis now, 
are iii fact of the same ruoe os the Dugriis, who hare remained 
UiudQ. Several tribes of these Muhammadans have the same name 
as certain of the castes in DUgar. Thus, some of the subdivisions of 
the Hindu llajpiits, as Chib, Jatal, Pal, &c., exist also among tlm 
Muhammadans; and tlie more general designation of Mussalman 
Bajpfit is commonly enough used. 

These Muhaminadunised llindhs keep to some of the old caste 
rules; not, indeed, as to eating, for all Muhammadans will eat 
together; but in the matter of intermarriage. They will either 
marry in their own separate caste, or will take a wife from the 
one below them, and give their daughters to the caste above 
them. 

Besides Kujputs, there are many Muhammadanised Jats in 
Chibhal; the Jut is the prevalent cultivating caste in the Ponjfib, 
bat it occurs but rarely in Ddgar. In the eastern part of Cliibh&l 
arc Muhammadan Thukars. 

Besides these, there are many races among the Chibhfills whoso 
origin it is not easy to discover. An important and high caste is 
one called Sudan; it prevails in the port between Punch and the 
Jhelam ; it has a position among these Muhammadans nearly like 
that of the Mions among the Dogras. A general name for this 
and the other high castes of Chibhal is Saha, 

In the higher part of the Barhal Valley, to the north-east of 
Bajaorl, are some people who are called Malika. This is a 
Muhammadan title given by Akbar. The Maliks were appointed 
by that king to the charge of the Passes that led into Kashmir. 
Villages were granted to them to be held by the tenure of this 
service; they w’ere to defend the Passes, and appear in the field 
when required with from 100 to 500 men;* the charge became 
hereditary, and these Maliks of Darhal, as well as those on the 
other frontiers of Kashmir, doubtless represent the original officers 
of Akbar. What race they were of to begin with I cannot tell; 
these at Darhal, though in some Tes|)ects resembling the rest of 
the Chibh&lb, still have something distinctive in their appearance; 

* I have lioro ([uotod from Buon vou Uucgcl. 
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for instanoe, their beards are long and waving. Tliey give their 
daughters in marriage to the Jaruls of tlieir neighbourhood; thfso 
are Muhammadan BajpAts, of whom, for the last seven or dglit 
generations, the rulers, the Rajas of R&jSoii, have come. 

The Chibhfills, on the whole, resemble tlie Dogros, although 
the Muhammadan way of cutting.the mustache makes a difference 
that strikes one at first. The Chibh&lls are, 1 think, stronger, 
more muscular, than the others, and are quite equally active. 

In the extreme north-west of Chibh&l, and beyond it as well, 
on the borders of Kashmir, are two races somewhat differwt from 
the rest, but still near enough to them to be classed under the 
same general name of Ghibh&ll. These are the Kakkas and the 
Bambas; they people the banks of the Jbelam between Gingal 
and Muzaforabad, and up the lower part of the Eishangangfi 
Valley. The Boinbos prevail on the right bank of the Jhelam, 
and the Kakkas on the left. I know of little difference between 
the two; their ground is generally spoken of as “Kakka-Bamba 
country they are stout, strong-built fellows, with a good cost 
of features, tjiat may be described as intermediate between that of 
the other Chibhalis and that of the Kashmiris; they have a less 
pleasant expression than either, for in disposition they ate some¬ 
what surly. 

Lower down the Jhelam River, west of Kotli and of Mirpfkr, 
there is a caste or tribe called Qakkan; these, with other high 
castes, would be classed as “ SahU.” They were people who for 
long sustained their independence in the bills, even against power¬ 
ful enemies. They are most numerous, perhaps, on the nght bank 
of the river, in the Britidi territory, where are remains of build¬ 
ings —palaces and forts—of the time when they had their o^n 
Raja. The fort, called Ramkot, on the left bank, was, I was told, 
built by one Toglii, a Gakkar. 

Going back to the eastern part of Cbibh&l, we are on the 
boundary-line of Muhammadans and Hindus. A hundred years 
ago, probably, the former were encroaching, and the Iwundary was 
gradually coming eastward; but now, certainly, no'such advance 
is being made. The Muhammadans on the border were not,'ifod 
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are not, Tory strong in tbeir faith; tliey retain many HindA 
fashions, and some even have on idol in their house. Till quite 
lately it was their, cnstom to marry HindA women of the same 
caste, and these remained HiiidA, and did not adopt Muhamma¬ 
danism. This is no longer done; hut when 1 was in tlie country 
some women of that sort were still alive. 

The Faith Hap shows, within the area of Ghibhal, a few 
patches the colour that represents the Sikh religion. Some 
villages near Musofarabad are inhabit^ by Sikhs; they are set- 
tlements, two hundred years or so old, of people of that sect from 
below. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

JDMKOO AND COURT. 

TUI cm w wmoo—TRi saut ocatom or rat ooim—mouL SAiaSn —a 

HCIT-^A BOTAL KAniAOI. 

JuMHOO, the largest town in the Outer Hills, is also the capital. 
All the countries that compose the Jnmmoo and Kashmir terri¬ 
tories, whether the distant regions of Ladakh, Baltist&n, and 
Gilgit, whether Kashmir itself, or the nearer yet still extensive 
districts on the south of the lofty mountain rainges, are governed 
from that city, which is the home and head-quarters of the Midia- 
raja and his Court. 

The position of Jummoo, with relation to the whole extent of 
the dominions, is not one that would have been selected for a 
capital. Its .distance from Kashmir, the most populeus part of 
them, and its still greater distance—amounting' to 800 and 400 
miles—^from the northern and eastern portions, renders it incon- 
veuieut, Snd, for the inhabitants of those farther countries, almost 
inaccessible. Capitals, however, more usually owe their existence 
to a growth under, so to say, natural influences than to deUberate 
choice. Jummoo, as will have been learnt from the introductory 
chapter, has such an historical connection with all the countries 
now ruled from it as accounts for its present position. The addi¬ 
tions to the original principality of Jummoo having been made in 
every direction but that of the Panjab, the capital has at last been 
left almost at the edge of its large dependencies. 

Not only have the fortunes of the Maharaja’s house been bound 
up with Jummoo, but their inclinations, too, have remained to¬ 
wards this their native place; so that, probably, it has never 
entered the head of either Maharaja to change the seat of govern- 
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meat, although there is such a countiy as Kashmir to tempt 
themu 

It is, however, the custom for the Court to go to Siilnagar, the 
chief place in Kashmir, sometimes every year, and sometimes less 
often, for.A few months; partly to avoid the heat of the lower 
land, and partly that tfaO affairs of Kashmir may be looked into 
more closely, and that the people of the distant countries may 
liave a shorter journey to reach the Court, if business draws them 
to it. 


Thb Citt or JuxHOo. 

The city or town •of Jummoo is built at the very dtsl rise of 
the hills out of the plain, on a slightiy^sloping platan 20D to 300 
feet above the flat country, and some 1200 feet above the sea. 
This is part of the outennost ridge of hills; the ridge is here cut 
through by the valley of the Tavl River, which flows out to the 
plains at a level foaote than two hundred feet below the plateau the 
town is built on, between steep but wooded banks. 

Coming to it from the Panjab, one passes, while still on the 
plain, through two or three miles of the close forest of acacia 
trees with bushy underwood; then one comes to the river-bed, an 
expanse of rounded pebbles, with the stream flowing in the middle 
—a stream usually shallow and gentle, but which is sometimes so 
swollen with floods as to rush with violence over the whole wide 
bed. As one fords this Tavl River, one sees how, in coming from 
the upper country, it breaks through, so to say, the outermost 
range; on its right bank the hill on which Jummoo is built, and 
on its left a corresponding one, crowned by BSo Fort, form, as it 
were, a gateway to the inner country. 

To teach the town after crossing the stream, we have again to 
pass through the wood, along a narrow lane, at a turn of which we 
find onndves in front of the principal gat^ placed at the top of a 
short but steep ascent. 

At this spot travelling on wbeds comes to an end; from here 
onwards carriage is performed by camels, pack-horses, elephants, 
or coolis. The bnUock-carts that up to tiiis point have been the 
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gieftt mcBiia of goods traffic arc loft here, and their contents are 
|>ronght into the city mostly on men’s backs. 

At the gate are stationed a guard, writers whose business it is 
to report arrivals, and custom-house messengers. After passing 
this entrance, in doing which we come on to the plateau, we 
advance on more level ground, along a wide street or bazaar, which 
gives the promise of a comfortably-built town; but a little farther, 
and (me snddenly becennes lost in a maze of narrow streets and 
lanes of low single-storied houses and little narrow shops. The 
way is crowded, and business is brisk, and most of the people Iiave 
a well-todo look. A mile or so of this, on a‘gradual rise, brings 
ns to the centre of interest of the place—on open, inegnlar square, 
called the Mandl, or Public Place. 

The Mandl is the spot, where all the business of the Govern¬ 
ment is doneit is entirely surrounded by Government buildings. 
On three sides ore public offices, built with consideralile taste; 
their lower stories have a line of arches that suit the native 
practice of doing business half out of doors. The farther side of 
the square has a nearly similar building, where the Maharaja holds 
his ordinary daily Darb&r or Court; behind this is seen the more 
lofty pile of the iimer palace. 

The area Jummoo is about a square mile; its population 
has never been counted; by guess, I should say that it is between 
15,000 and 20,000. The town is bounded on two sides by the cliff 
or steep slope that overhangs the river-bed. Some of the buildings 
of the Maharaja’s Palace are placed at the very edge of the most 
predpitoas part, and they command a view over the. flat valley of 
the river, where it widens above the gorge, over alluvial islands 
covered with gardens and groves, on to inner lines of hill with a 
snr&ce of broken cliff and scattered forest, and to higher moun¬ 
tains beyond, which are often snow-covered. The steep slopes 
close at hand, and those of the opposite hill, are clothed with the 
■fttna forest that covers the plain through which the town was 
approached; it gives shelter to a good deal of game, chiefly pig, 
spotted deer, and nllgfie, which, from the strictnem of the game 
laws, are found up to the skirts of the city. 
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Jmamoo is not a walled totro, thongh paiihl defenoes have at 
different times been erected. Towards tbe river the steep bank 
has been trusted to, tbongh it is by no means inaccessible. On 
the south a wall runs along the edge of the high land, pierced by 
the gateway through which the road from the Fanjab enters. 
On the west and north*west the place is bounded by nothing 
but the jungle, which, indeed, would bO a greater help to the. 
besi^ers than to the defenders, as it is thick enough to hide 
from view, but not to prevent an advance through it. 

With the exception of the Palace and the public buildings 
surrounding the square, there is not much that is arebitucturally 
attractive. Nearly all the city, as before said is of single-storied 
houses, which one quite overtops in going through the.streets on 
an elephant. But there rise up among tooni a few large houses, 
what may be called mansions, which have been built by some of 
the Court people, or of the richer merchants of the place; the 
house of the family of the chief ministers, Dlwau Jawala Sabai, 
and his son Dlw&n Eirp& Ram, especially, is a large pile of build¬ 
ings. Then at one edge of the town, in a picturesque position 
overlooking the river valley, are a few houses buQt after the 
fashion of those that Englishmen live in in India; these the 
Maharaja' has erected for the accommodation of European tra¬ 
veller^ whether stray visitors or guests of his own, who now and 
then reach Jumrooa 

The convex-curved spires of the Hindh temples are conqncaoos 
objects; the principal one, in the lower part of the town, is a plain 
but fine, well-proportioned building; and in the same quadrangle 
with it is a smaller, gilt-domed temple, built in memory of Maha¬ 
raja Gulab Singh. New temples arise; of late years several have 
been built; one of these has been erected by the chief minister. 
As one approaches Jummoo through the plain, its tall spire and 
gilt pinnacles catch the eye from afar. 

Jummoo, though it is a good deal resorted to for trade and 
other businesef, is not usually liked by natives os a place to live in. 
The comfort of a native of India depends very much on the 
accessibility of good water, and here one is obliged either to use 
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the water of the tanka, not really 6t for drinking, or to fetch the 
iiTer .water {tom below. Fad, too, is dear, from the atriot pre- 
serration oi the forest For anyone at all used to active halats, 
the oondnement attendant on the aitnarion of Jammoo prevents' it 
finm being ccmsidered at all a pleasant place; the paths and toads 
are of the round stcmes of all siaea that make up die mass oi the 
hill, and for two or three miles one cannot get clear of them, nor 
of the thick forest The only redeeming point is the beauty of 
the profqiect We have seen bow, from the edge of the diff, a 
wide vmw opens of the nearer ridges at the Himalayas; with peeps 
of the more lofty mountains behind. From other points we .can 
look south and west over the plain of the Panjab, and from our 
elevation can command a great and beantiiul expanse of it Near 
at hand are rounded masses of the green foliage of the forest; 
beyond is more open ground, with villages scattered, and the waters 
of the Tavl, in its various channels, shining between; in the dis¬ 
tance the hues change to grey and purple, but the land .ends off 
with the sharp line made by the earth's curvature, distinct as the 
horizon at sea. 

The Dailt Custom or the Codbt. 

It is when the Maharaja is sitting in public Darb&r, holding 
ophn Court for the hearing of petitions, th^t the Mandl has its 
livdiest appearance. For the morning Dorbar he will take his 
seat, at nine or ten. o’clock, beneath on^ of the arches of the 
arcade, (m the cushion iritich here answers for the throne, accom¬ 
panied by his eldest son, and surrounded by his ministers, and 
with, may be, from fifty to a hundred other courtiers and attend¬ 
ants seated round against the wall, at distances according to their 
degree. 

For smne months of the cold weather of several successive 
years, I was myself a daily attendant at these Darbars, which are, 
indeed, the occasion for all of a omtain standing at Court to pay 
their respects to the M^araja—^to "put in an appearance,” to he 
prmHt, as the Indian idfpm has it—whether other business requires 
them to come or not 
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Each and all sit cross-legged on the carpet, only the ruler him¬ 
self and his son having the flat round cusliion that denoti’S 
superiority. Perhaps some readers require to be told that all 
natives of India duif their shoes on coming to a carpet or other 
sitting place: here, from the Maharaja downwards, all of them 
are barefoot; their shoes are left outside, and socks they ore not 
used to. 

Thus seated, then, and supported, the Maharaja looks out 
down on the petitioners who stand in the Square, which is some 
feet lower than the room. Each coining in succession, according 
as their petitions, previously written on stamped paper and given 
in, are called on, stuiuls in front with hands closed, in the attitude 
of supplication, while the prayer is read out. 

The subjects of the petitions are wonderfully varied; perhaps 
,an employe will ask leave to return to his home, or to take his 
mother’s ashes to the Gauges; next, may be, a criminal is brought 
to receive final sentence | ‘then a poor woman, with face veiled, will 
come to complain of some grievance or Qtlier; or a dispute about a 
broken contract of marriage will have to be decided. These are 
all listened to patiently enough, and on the simpler cases the 
decision is given at once and written on the petition. The civil 
and criminal cases have usually been previously inquired into by 
judicial officers, in the courts of first instance, and perhaps have 
even been adjudicated on by the Appeal Court of Juminoo or of 
Sirinagar, but it i.s ojien to suitors and complainants to try their 
fortune with tlic Maharaja himself. The Maharaja does his best 
to get at the truth; will examine and sharply, cross-examine the 
witnesses; It frequently ends in his referring the matter to the 
-magistrate for investigation; in which case it will be again 
brought before him for final decision. 

Ifuring this time the Square is thronged by numbers of people 
of such a variety of races as is not often seen even in India. 
There are men from all parts of the dominions. ^Some from the 
higher countries, come to find work at Jummoo when their own 
homes «re deeptcovered with snow; others are here to prosecute 
a suit, for which pnrjmse they are ready, and sometimes find it 
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neoessuy, td'giTe |t|> months of their winter. There ateiEadimltls 
and Baltis by scores, Pah&iis of varies castes, TAHaTrBfa occa¬ 
sionally ; some recognisable at once by the cast of thar features, 
others by a characteristic way of keeping the hair; the stalwart 
heayy frame of the practised Eashmirl porter too is unmis¬ 
takable. Then from beyond the territories come occamonal tra- 
vellers, as Yfirkandl merchants, or pilgrims to Mecca from farther 
off still; while frrom the west there is always a succession of 
Kabuhs and other Pathans or Afghans. Horse merchants from 
Kfibul are always finding their way to Jummoo to sell their 
animals to tiie Cloyemment, while wild fellows out of the viUages 
of that country or of the neighbouring Yflsufzai come eagerly to 
take service among the Irregulars of the Maharaja’s army. 

Thus till nearly noon the whole town is alive with business in 
the streets and with Gfevemment work in the Square. Then the 
Court breaks up, and the Maharaja goes in to his' dinner ; the 
ministers disperse to their homes, each of them accompanied by 
a string of followers, or “ clientele,” who will now be able to get 
a hearing from their patron in the half hour before diimer; the 
offices close, the guard of honour is dismissed, and in a very few 
minutes the Square is quiet and almost deserted. 

So for three hours it remains; and for that time business is 
slack in the bazaars, till men, waking up from their siesta, bestir 
themselves again. At four or five o’clock .the Maharaja usually 
comes out’for a ride; his elephants and horses have been waiting 
at the Palace-gate; the ministers had gone in and now accom¬ 
pany him out, one of‘them probably mounting on the same 
elephant with him, or if the Maharaja chooses to ride on horse¬ 
back, all will closely follow him. Orderlies run, some in advance 
to clear tlie way, and some at the Maharaja’s very side, even 
holding on to his saddle-trappings.' The natives of India are not 
ashamed of, and do not in any way dislike, this close attendance; 
which adds both to their state and their safety. They are puzssled 
to underst and how it is that Englidrmen like better to Walk 
alone. 

A three- or four-milp ride, a visit to some building ip progress^ 

v 2 
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or to one of the temples, perhaps flying a hawk, or paying respects 
to his spiiitoal adviser, the only person whose honse he enters, 
these pursuits fill np .the time of the Chief till dark, and then 
the evening Darbar begins. 

. This will probably be a more private one; or the MUbi 8fihib, 
the Maliaraja’s eldest son,, will likely hear petitions, while his 
father does business with some of the ministers apart. It must 
also be borne in mind that business is'not the only thought of a 
ruler while sitting in Court. The Darbar is not like the Eachahrt 
of a Deputy Commissioner in our Itidian Provinces, from which he 
runs sway the moment he can get free. It is at the some time 
a social meeting; a chief opportunity for the ruler to see people 
from all parts, and to hear—if he will choose to ask, and they are 
straightforward enough to give—opinions on w’hat is going on in 
the world. So conversation often alternates with work, espe- 
cially^ih these evening Darbars, which thus last on till eight or 
nine o’clock, when aU disperse to their homes to supper and bed. 

Such are the every-day customs of the Court, which are followed 
.with great regularity. 


Special Dabbars. 

There are certain days, days of festival, when special Darb&rs 
are held in' somewhat difierent form. These four — Basant 
Panehml, Nauroz, Sur, and Dasera — particularly should be 
noticed.' 

Early in our year, on the AM of the Hindfi month of Magh, 
the feast of Basant Panehml is ’held in honour of the coming of 
spring, which by that time is thus near that the very coldest 
weather has gone by and the tide of the season has turned. 

Everyone on that day wears yellow, some dressing oinnpletely 
in that colour, others only putting on a yellow pagrL 

It is the custom on this and on the other three days above 
named, for the Maharaja’s servants to bring him a natar,a present* 
—usually of money—according to the means, or rather in proper-, 
tion to the pay, of the giver. This has now become so regulated 
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that everyone is on these days obliged to give from a tenth to a 
twelfth of his monthly pay. These sums amount in the year to 
what is equivalent to a three-pet-ceut. income-tax, levied, however, 
only on Government servonts. 

To receive these presents and to do honour to the day, a 
grand Darbar and parade of troops is held. The first time I was 
|>resent it took place in the open, on a raised platform at the edge 
of the Parade-ground, beneath a large shfimiano, or awning. The 
Maharaja and all the members of'the Court came in procession 
from the Palace, on elephants and horses decked in their most 
gorgeous trappings; the elephemts are almost covered with long 
velvet clotlis embroidered deep with gold, upon which the howdahs 
are mounted* The horses are handsomely caparisoned with velvet 
and gold saddle-cloths and jewelled head-stalls. 

Thu Maliuraja, dressed in yellow and silver, takes his seat upon a 
cushion covered with a silver-embroidered velvet cloth of the same 
colour; for yellow pervades the whole ornamentation. Then the 
troops, who were drawn up in line all round the Parade, in number 
from between two and tliree thousand, after a general salute, march 
past, and at the same time the presentation of nazars begins. 

First the Mian iSahib and his younger brothers put before their 
father bugs of gold coins; the chief Diwan follows with a smaller 
number, and the other ministers and courtiers in succession give 
something, either in gold or rupees. The number of coins pre- 
seutud, wh«m not calculated ujam the income (as it is not with the 
few liiglier members of the Court), is always an odd number, as 
11, 21, or lUI. Then the servants of lower mnk come forward, 
each being presented by the head of his department; the name of 
each is read from a list, and the amount of his nazar is marked 
down; those that arc absent will have the sum deducted from 
their pay. So a largo heap of rupees gradually accumulates in 
front of the Maharaja. 

All through this time, besides the hum and hubbub of so many 

* Hereue none of tlie,cnuo|nod howdiibs oomuon iu tho states of Hiudoetin: 
ours »ro id the fona of troys with upri|;lit sides; they ore ooveied with stiver or 
eilver-gilt plate; there is room for three people to sit cross-legged in eeoh. 
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people poishiiig impatiently forward to dome in front of Hie High* 
neee that them Balaam may be noticed, there is the noiee the 
bands of the regiments as. they march past; or, when that is over, 
of the dancing and singing of the dance-girls, who from the first 
have been waiting In numbers. But with all this the Maharaja 
will find occasion to give a kind word to some old servant, or a 
word of encouragement to the son of one who may be presented for 
the first time, showing by his greetings how good a memory he has 
for people and fur faces. Then, later, a few poor people, perhaps 
gardeners or such, on .so little a month that the tenth of it would 
not amount to a piece of silver, will come with a tray of fruit or 
vegetables, and be happy if the Maharaja takes notice of it. 

When all hare passed, a little time may be spent in watching 
the nauteh, or dance, and then, the Maharaja rising, the assembly 
disperse. 

Much the same thing as this goes on in Kashmir without the 
presence of the Maharaja; at least, there is the full-dress Darbar 
with music and dancing, while the servants of Government deposit 
their nazar in front of the gaddl or cushion which is placed to 
represent him. 

The next periodical Darbar is on Nauroz, a Persian festival 
introduced into India by the Muhammadan rulers, and now kept up 
even in such 4 thoroughly Hindi! Court as thia It is here cele¬ 
brated in just the same way as the last, without, however, tlie 
prevalence of yellow in the dresses. 

The third festival is called 8alr; it is held in the autumn. In 
this, which lasts for several days, not only the Government 
servants are present, but heads of villages, trade^ople, work¬ 
men, and others, from many days’ journey around, come in, bring¬ 
ing with them for presents, specimens of their work, or of the 
products of their land or neighbourhood. On this day green is 
the prevailing colour worn. 

The fourth and last of the nazar-darbar days is Baaera. It is 
a great festival, celebrated all over India in memory of the victory 
of B&ma, or Bam, one of the chief heroes of Hindu mythology, 
over B&wan, or Havana, the King of Ceylon. The several inci- 
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dents of the war, as told in tlie Mali&bhsratai are illustrated during 
a succession of days. Dasera is ^he last of these, when ah immento 
image is placed to represent B&wan; Bita, the wife of B&m, 
whom Bawan had stolen away, personated by a ^y dressed up,* 
is carried towards, and lets fly an arrow against him. This is the 
signal for a gmieral assault, and in the midst of the roar of artillery 
the images of -ll&m’s enemies are blown up, burnt, and destroyed. 
It is just before this climax that the nazars are presented. 

\ As this Darbar is held at the beginning of the cold weather, it 
is usually the first day of coloured clothes, pashmlna being worn in 
place of the plain white calico and muslin common through the 
hot weather; so the dresses are gay aud varied. 

There are a few other feasts held which may have an interest. 

Hdi is a strange festival, a carnival indeed, the object and 
origin of which are not very clear. It is a movable fea^ and 
comes in February or March. While it continues the Hiudfis free 
themselves, or at all events consider that they have a right to be 
free,.if they choose, from the restraints of decorum, and indulge 
in fiin. 

In some places and in some Courts the carnival is kept up with 
great spirit for many daya Ran^t Singh’s Court was noted for its 
celebration of Holi. At Jummoo it lasts- a week, daring which 
time business is attended to in the mornings as usual, but each 
afternoon is given up to the rites and orgies of the HolL All the 
courtiers, dressed in white, take their seats, with the Maharaja, in 
some open place; then there are distributed around handfuls of 
yellow, red, and purple powder, which the people throw over one 
another, till their faces and beards are completely covered with it, 
and become of a frighti'ul hue; then syringes are brought, and 
coloured water is squirted about, till all, the Maharaja included, are 
in as good a mess as can be fmiigined. At certain times, at a word 
from the Maharaja, the two lines of people facing each other make 
a mimic attack, by throwing handfuls of the povrder and balls of 
gelatine or glue filled with it, till the whole air is made dark with 
the clouds of it. 

On the last day the licence of Holl is allowed in the streets as 
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well; then no one can complain if, on going through thmn, he 
be pelted with'coloor-balls, or ahoweted on vith tinted water. 

DiwSli is held at the beginning of winter. It is a day for the 
worship of Lakshml, the goddess of wealth; tbe characteristic of 
it is illumination. Lamps are placed in long regular lines on the 
cocoices of all the, public buildings, and hardly a house is left 
without its ovm row of little oil lamps. The name of the day must 
be derived from the Hindi word diva, a lamp. At this time 
merchants collect their money in a heap, and bow down and 
worship it. Gambling, too, is practised by nearly all on this day, 
under the notion that it will bring luck for the coming year. In 
the evening a dress Darbar is held. 

It is the custom to begin illuminations early, almost before it 
falls dark, and they are over by the time that in England they 
first light up. 

Lori* is a festival and religious ceremony, not, I think, general 
through India, but observed in these hills and in the Panjab. The 
religious part of it consists in offering a burnt sacrifice, but to 
whom the sacrifice is made 1 never was able to find out. A large 
fire is made in the Square; the lHaharaja and his people, having 
first made their obeisances in the temple bard by, standing round, 
throw in handfuls of .grain of all sorts, the signal for this being 
the decapitation by sword of a white kid, the head of which they 
throw into the fire first. The people keep the feast as well; in 
passing down the bazaars on this night, one has difficulty, in the 
narrow streets, to avoid the fires that every here and there are 
burning for the sacrifice. 

In these and all other festivals and rejoicings, the chief enter¬ 
tainment of the Darbar is the nautch, or dance. Twenty or thirty 
dancing-girls are assembled, but the dancing is done by but one 
at a time. She—followed dlosely by two or three men, each drum-, 
ming with their hands on a jiair of small drums fastened in front 
of them, end up—advances with short steps taken on the heel, 
almost without lifting the foot off the ground so that the move¬ 
ment is hardly indicated by any change in the position of the 
body. Thi' is accompanied by stretching out and posturing of 
* nus word has the oe^lml r. 
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the arms and hands in as elegant a fashion as possible; and the 
women of India have generally very well-formed hands and arms, 
which their tight-fitting sleeves show off. 

Then the girl begins a song of a somewhat monotonous melody, 
plaintive in effect, but partly spoiled by the shrill and loud tone it 
is given in. Here the accompaniment of the men with drums 
comes in, and they join their voices, too, exceeding the lady in 
volume of sound and in harshness. 

The women are dressed not uutastefully, except for their 
fashion of high waists. They have a gown with a long skirt in 
many gathers, usually of coloured muslin; over their heads they 
wear a chadar, or long veil, often of muslin inwoven with gold; 
this is used by modest women to keep the face from the view of 
strangers; here it is held and moved about in graceful ways, and 
made of more service to set off than to conceal the beauties of the 
wearer. Over the forehead hang gilt or golden ornaments, and 
round the ankles are strings of little round silver bells, which are 
made to tinkle in time with the dance by striking the heels 
together. 

There is no real dance, either of steps or figures; it is simply 
advancing and retiring to music; the end of it, apparently, is the 
display of the girl’s face and of the graceful movements of the 
arms. Although for us, who are used to greater variety and 
activity of movement, and are used to seeing women unveiled, 
these nautches are tame enough, and, after the first, hardly woi*th 
looking at, yet they are certainly much enjoyed by the people of 
India. The song, too, is much thought of and delighted in. At our 
Darbar all sit gazing continuously; there is seldom any conversa¬ 
tion held during the time; all solemnly look on and listen. 

A Hunt. 

The Maharaja is fond of sport, and he preserves closely for 
some twenty miles on each side of Jummoo, along the foot of the 
hills and over the plain. The game is chiefly pig,, but spotted 
deer also are found. The hunting season is in the cold weathen 
from October or November till March. 

In some parts, where there is no open ground, the coverts are 
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driven towards a line of stages * made among the branches the 
trees, on each of which sits a marksman, so os to be out of sight of 
the game. A large bag is usually got fiorn a drive of this land. 

The more exciting sport, however, is pig-sticking, for which 
in some places the ground is well adapted. The way of it is this. 
The rendeevous is from seven to twenty miles away from Jummoo; 
the kind of place chosen is where there is a good large covert, one 
thick enough for the pig to be at home in, or else a field of sugar* 
cane, with an open plain in front, and, if possible, no more cover 
fur half a mile or more. Preparations are made and orders are 
sent ont the evening before. Through the night, sepoys and watch¬ 
men are going through all the villages that are to be called on for 
their services, giving notice, by crying out with a loud voice, of 
the place and time of meeting. It is incumbent on the inhabit¬ 
ants to send one man from every house, and before sunrise these 
take their way, stick in hand, and some with tomtoms and other 
equally musical instruments, to the apj^winted place. 

The Maharaja may start from Jummoo about sunrise; he is 
accompanied by all his Court; they will, probably, ride to the 
meet on elephants. Then there is a long procession of followers— 
there are scores of led horses, then commonly a squadron of lancers 
from one of the regiments; numbers of the Midns, wbo are always 
eager for this sport; numerous attendants on the Dlwdns^and 
the Wo^rs; banduqis, or orderlies of the Maharaja, carrying lung 
gnns in a loose' red cloth cover; men with dogs of various sorts 
coupled together; haurias, men whose business is snaring, with 
their short heavy spears and their snares; one or two Hakimt, or 
physicians, and many others who do not intend to take part in the 
hunting, but come because there is nothing doing that day at 
Jummoo. 

On the party reaching the covert-side, the beaters—the vil¬ 
lagers who had been collected, who are generally abont 2000 in 
number—are placed close in a line along one edge of the wood, and 
the riders take np their places on the opposite side in such positions 
as to have a vantage-ground for following up the pig when they 

* Tlio 8togc is callfid munm^ in Dogi'i; in Hiudodt&ui, vmchun. 
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brealc, without letting themselves bo seen till such time as the 
animal’s retreat is irretrievably out off. Then, when all is ready, 
the signal is given by bugle, and the wholb line of men enter tlie 
wood togedier; keeping as close and as well in line as they can, 
they advance, beating every bush likely to conceal game of any 
sort, and uttering various frightening-cries. Ail this being accom¬ 
panied by the report of blunderbusses and the discordant sound of 
irregularly-beat drums. This, if well kept up, effectually drives 
forward all the gome. The progress ie, of course, slow—slow enongh 
to keep in impatience the rldere at the farther side, who from the 
beginning of the beating have been watchings spear in hand, for 
a break. First come out, as a rule, the jackals; then, perhaps, a 
hare or two; and later, when the line of beaters are closely near¬ 
ing the edge, and there seems no other chance for it but to run, 
tlie pig break, often doing so in a spore of ten or a dozen, and 
make across the plain for the nearest wood; and then begins the 
rash. 

In this “ royal ” hunt, with such a crowd of people monnted, it 
is impossible to enjoy the sport at its best. Your run after the 
boar you have singled out may bo interrupted by some horsemen 
who have been waiting half a mile off, for the bare chance of 
something coming their way; or after one pig as many as twenty 
spears may be coming from different quarters, giving him no 
chance for his life. However, there is something to be got from 
it; a man well mounted is pretty sure of a spear or two, and often 
enongh a pig will steal away clear of the trowd, and give good 
sport to the one or two riders who may have seen him. 

Some of the Court are really good riders and pig-stickers, and 
go about their work like sportsmen; but the majority think more 
of slaughtering than of fairly riding, and are anxious to see a 
large “ butcher’s bill,” without much caring how tlie victims fall. 
The ways, indeed, are various; besides the spearing, they are 
pulled down by dogs that are let loose on them; sometimes a 
sepoy on foot will cut down a pig with his. talwur, or sword; 
some, again, are knocked over by the baurias with their heavy 
spears; and others are caught in the snares and there murdereil. 
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On an ordinary good day twenty or tlxirty are sure to be 
brought in. 

If in the course of tlie beating any number of pigs have broken 
through the line—which they are very apt to do, as the men 
will often let them pasi through in preference to facing them— 
the same jungle is beaten over again for a second chance, and 
then perhaps another covert is tried; and so on, with, may be, 
an hour's rest for a picnic breakfast, till evening, when the whole 
2 )arty return in order as before to Jummoo; and the boaters, 
tired and hungry, hike their w^ay to their homes, having per*^ 
formed a service whicli may be said to be one of the conditions 
of tenure of their land. 

Jicfore starting for home the quarry is viewed, and each 
successful man tries to recognise the pig he had the honour ot 
juitting the first spear into. Then the Maharaja gives orders 
for the distribution of the game. A proper proportion is sent 
in for his own household. The courtiers get their share, and the 
rest is probably sent to some of the regiments. 

Not often, but now and again, a casualty occurs; but there is 
very seldom a fatal accidmt. The boars are savage enough when 
attacked, and will charge boldlj'^; but in such a meeting as has 
been described they are sure to be over|)Owered by numbers; 
still I have seen one bring down four horses in succession. 

With a little more management and fewer riders the 
sport would be fine, for the pigs are numerous, and the country 
is good for riding, being only here and there broken by ravines; 
indeed, in spite of drawbacks, we have had some memorable days’ 
hunting. 


A Botal Marriage. 

In the beginning of 1871 an event occurred at Jnmmoo, 
which, from its unusualness, and from its well illustrating some 
customs of the people and of the Court, may find a place in this 
account. This was the marriage of one of the two daughters of 
the Maharaja. 

Such an event was unusual, because in former time% and 
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dovm to <mly t«enty>iiye years before, it had been the practice 
as explained in the last chapter, for people of the caste to wliich 
tlie Maharaja belongs—the branch of tlie lUjpRts which hold their 
traditional customs in parity, and allow their hands to be sullied 
by no labour but the work of fighting or hunting—to destroy 
th^ir female children isEmaediately after birth. The men, unable 
to find wives among their own cC^people, took them from the 
caste next below. 

So it happened that for long there had been no maniage of a 
daughter of the house of the Bajas of Juminoo, though tradition 
spoke of such a thing having, from some special cireamstances, 
occurred eighty years or so ^o. 

This practice of infanticide coming to an end in 1846, Maha¬ 
raja Gulib Singh, a few years afterwards, opened his eyes to the 
facit that he had a granddaughter, and was at a loss to know 
to whom he should marry her. For it is no easy matter; the 
giving of a girl in marriage is acknowledging yourself to be 
lower in caste-standing than the family she goes to, and there 
were few in this part of India of whom be would willingly ac¬ 
knowledge that But a neighbouring Baja there liad been, the 
Baja of Jasw&l, near Eangra, whose family w'ere ancient and 
descent pure enough to satisfy the Jummoo family. He, how¬ 
ever; had been dispossessed of his principality by the British, on 
account of participation in one of those conspiracies and com- 
binatiems that some of the Fanjab chiefs made against our Power 
in the interval between the two Sikh wars. At the time*we speak 
of he was. detained a state-prisoner in British India. Him 
Maharaja Gul&b Singh begged ofiT, explaining his purpose that 
a scion of the Baja’s family should many his granddaughter. 
So for many years the Jasw&l Baja lived in the Maharaja’s 
territory, and now had come the time for the marriage of bis son 
with the present Maharaja’s daughter. 

It had been delayed’later than had been expected, and the two 
were older than Hindh bride and bridegroom ccnnmonly are. The 
bridegroom was about twenty, and the bride had reached fifteen; 
but now, at last, in the spring of 1871, ^ was ready. 
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1 had an opportunity of aeeing the irousteau, which was on 
view in the Palace at Jntnmoo. With it was pat the dowry. 
Indeed, there is here no distinction between the twa The prin¬ 
ciple is Uiat everything, including cash, that can be wanted in a 
luwsehold, should be supplied in quantity enough to last for many 
years. 

The tilings were laid out in one of the large reception-halls, 
and, overflowing that, filled also side rooms and verandahs, while 
the more bulky and rougher articles occupied the courtyard. It 
was really a rich display. In front of the entrance was a heap of 
money-bags—one hundred thousand-rupee bags—making a lakh of 
rupees, the value of 10,0001. Close by, on trays, were gold coins to the 
amount of 2500Z. Then, laid all over the floors in trays, were the 
dresses, eleven hundred in number, both made up and in piece, of 
muslin, silk, pashmina, and gold brocade, some undoubtedly rich, 
and all more or less adorned with gold braiding or edging; with 
many of them were gold-worked slippers, these long and narrow, 
with the heel pressed down. 

Next in importance was the jewellery, divided into two classes, 
that of plain gold and silver, and that with precious stones, besides 
necklaces of gold coins. 

Near the.se were silver dishes for household purposes, and a 
tray and cups of solid gold. Along One side were elephant and 
camel trappings, including much of massive silver; and there was 
some handsome ornamental saddleiy, and mlver tells and necklaces 
for cows. 

Then there were many miscellaneous things—fans of various 
sized and shapes; a large state umbrella, with gold-covered stick; 
drums and horns, and, strangely, dolls and balls for the bride to 
play with. 

We must not pass without notice the dhola, or palankin, in 
which she is destined to be carried away, covered with gold bro¬ 
cade; while five plainer ones are ready for the five attendants 
who are to go with her. Outside were pitdied a set of tents and 
awnings, laid with handsome carpets, all part of the outfit; and 
near at hand were exposed the household utensils—cooking-pots 
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in number, and some of gigantic size for feosta; iron apits, and 
other cooking contriraucea; axes, sboTels, and a varietj of other 
things top many, to enumerate; numben of hone $hoe$ and naUe. 

The wedding wd the feasting'took up three or four days. ^ 
the first, the bridegroom, with.his father, came in procession 
through the city, dressed in gold brocade, and veiled with a fall 
made of strips of gold tissue. At nine in the evening, accompanied 
by a great crowd, they racked the Square, where they were met 
and greeted by tlie Maharaja, who retiring, the bridegroom and 
his fiither were brought, amid the glare and noise of fireworks 
and bombs, to the Shlsh Mahal, or mirror-room, and tltere sat 
surroimded by their own chief people and a few of the Maharaja's, 
while a nautch was performed in front of them. Alter half an hour 
the Baja and others left, and his son remained and liad a light 
meal—all this being fixed in their customs, even to what he 
should eat. 

After midnight, the bridegroom was carried inside the Falaoe, 
and the marriage ceremony was performed. This is dmie in great 
privacy; not even the bridegroom’s fathpr is present, only the 
Maharaja himself, one or two pandits (the officiating priests) and 
one or two of the Maharaja’s near relations. This, of course, I 
could not myself witness; but 1 heard of a ctirions part of the 
ceremony. When the Maharaja is to give away the tnide, as 
the gift should come from both him and bis wife, the Hahirinl,. 
being behind a curtain, is connected to her husband by a long 
piece of cloth, and so made partner in the rite. The ceremony 
took, I believe, two or three hours, and then tiiq biidegroom, 
leaving his bride still in her father’s honhe, returned to. his 
quarters. 

Another of the strange customs is that when the bridegroom 
comes to the bride’s house, as at this time, he is assailed, by the 
women of the household with abuse, and songs of abuse are sung 
at him-; these, 1 believe, are composed of nothing liptter than tiie 
equivalents of the usual Indian abusive terms. 

It must be understood that the occasion is not supposed to be 
one of rejoicing on the side of the bride’s party, but rather one of 
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grief; thus all the- sigiu of enjoyment were on tiie Inidegroom’s 
Bide. The fireworks and sdutes and all were prepared by his people 
only, and, <m this same principle, we of the Maharaja’s Darbir 
wore no better or gayer clothes than our eTery<day ones. 

The next day there iras nothing doing, except that the bride¬ 
groom’s people held high festival at their own place, in which 
none of our side joined. 

The tfand day the Maharaja entertained the party at dinner. 
The preparations were made in a courtyard having arcades on 
two odes of it. The bridegroom and his father first came and sat 
down for a while with the Maharaja, who was seated beneath an 
awing on the roof, at a spot which commanded a view of the 
whole; then these visitors were conducted below, and all their 
party (who amounted to 700) placed themselves according to their 
own arrangement. All this preparation took a couple of hours. 
At last all were seated, either under the arcade or in the open, on 
strips of woollen cloth (which is supposed to have some special 
character of purity as compared with other fabrics), or else, in the 
case of Brahmans and a few others who do not eat meat, on a 
platter, so to say, of leaves sewn together. Then the serving of 
the meats, twelve or fifteen sorts, to each person, took nearly an¬ 
other hour. They were put into leaf-cups, while for the rice a 
leaf-platter wsas laid. At last, when the rice was served, a heap to 
each i^an, the Jaswal Baja began his eating, and all followed suit, 
and well made up for the waiting. For drink, water is the only, 
thing given. Soon after this the Maharaja, who had been looking 
on at the preparations, left, for neither he nor any of his people 
were to partake with their guests. 

The next was the last day of the ceremonies. The bridegroom 
was to take away his bride. At two or three in the afternoon, he 
came quite quietly on an elephant, and went inside the Palace, 
while the courtiers congregated on the steps leading down from 
the Palace-door, and all the people of the city looked on. The 
procession, which was to be long, slowly began to file away. In 
spmking of the dowi^, 1 had not mentioned that a number of 
horses; cows, camels, &c., formed part of it These now headed 
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the prooesrion; flnt proceeded 51 cows, then 61 bni&loeB, adorned 
with red and yellow dothiog and with the aUver necklaces; then 
51 fine camds passed, with cloths of the ^me colours; 800 sheep 
and goats, too,- were collected, bnt they did not go oat in proces¬ 
sion. Next came coolies, carrying the trousseau; all the goods 
described above they carried in covered baskets on their heads; 
about one thousand men walking regularly in pairs; these were 
followed by a hundred sepoys in full uniform, bearing each a bag 
of 1000 rupees, thus was the lakh of rupees carried; then the gift 
horses were led out, showy in action and gaily trapped, followed 
by three elephants, which also formed part of the dowry. 

Immediately after these, appeared, irom the gateway of the 
mner palace, the dhola, in which were the bride and bridegroom; 
so closely covered was it that not a glimpse of them could be 
got; this, too, was their first interview with each otlier, for they 
had only met once before, and that was at the marriage ceremony, 
when they were both veiled. The Maharaja accompanied the bride 
and bridegroom to juSt outside his doosS, and no farther. There, 
joined in the procession, so u to precede the dhola or palankin, 
the singers and players with their tom-toms and their squeaky 
instruments, while immediately in front of .it walked five of the 
Maharaja’s chief officers; then came the Mian Sahib, the Ijride’s 
brother, on foot, holding the pole of the palankin. The procession 
was closed by two of the Maharaja’s treasurers scattering money 
from an elephant; first gold pieces, of which one saw handfuls 
glittering in the sun as they fell, and afterward rupees. 

It should be told that a part, though only a small proportion, 
of the trousseau was of presents from the Maharaja’s chief officers 
and dependents, and other natives of standing, who were invited 
from a distance. After a valuation, I concluded that the cost of 
what the Maharaja gave, including cash, goods, and animals, was 
about 70,0001. 

The pair went at once to their new home, some 25 miles 
from Jummoo, where there had been assigned a jfiglr or estate 
for their maiutenance. 

I have given space for the description of (|pme of the customs 

o 
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of the Court of Jummoo, both eyery-day and ocoaaional ones, not 
only for the interest that nuty be felt in the customs ihemselveci^ 
but because the whole city is bound np in one way or another with 
the Court, because so many thousands are connected with it either 
directly or indirectly, and because all its doings occupy such a 
large space in the daily business and in the minds'of the people of 
Jommoa 
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CHAPTER V. 

VARIOUS PLAOB8 IN THE OUTER HIIXB. 

KAR at TRC OHiirlB — WSR OF THI OBfarlB. 

The plain at the foot of the hills, being for the most part capable 
of cnltivation and in great part already cultiTated, is thickly 
peopled; everywhere populous villages are to be found. Sot 
when we are once on the hills themselves we meet with villages 
rarely, and these but small; scattered hamlets and scattered 
houses denote how scarce is land that can be made fit for tilling; 
sometimes in little nooks and sometimes on steep hill^sides are 
terraced patches of ground, whose owners either cultivate them 
from the nearest village, or have made their solitary home close 
by. In the dfins, however, there are wider ^reads cultivated 
ground, though separated from one another by dividing ravines. 

A village in these parts is a collection of low hots with fiat 
tops, mud-walled, mud-fioored, and mud-roofed. The floor and 
walls are neatly smeared with a mixture of cow-dung and straw. 
The roofs are timbered either with wood of one of the acacias or 
with pine. They are supported by one or more pillars, which are 
capped with a cross-piece some fiset in length, often ornamented 
with carving, that makes a wide capital beneath the beam. 

There is no light in the rooms but what may come in at tiie 
<^ned door, oi^ through the chinks of it when dosed, such a 
complete diutting out of the air being equally useful in the very 
hot and in the cold weather. The substance of the hut is a very 
bad conductor of heat, and this character tends to keep the 
interior d an equdde temperature. I have often been gi^ to 
retreat to such a place from tto scorching sun that a teat iabot a 
poor protection against 

In frcmt of the cottage is a level and smooth space, nicely 

e 2 
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kept, where the people of the house spend nearly half their time, 
and where their cooking places are arranged. The whole cottage 
is, as a rale, neatly kept and carefully swept; the higher castes, 
especially Brahmans and B&jptkts, give, considering their afqpli- 
ances, an admirable example in this respect. 

The larger Tillages and the towns have a donUe row of shops, 
what is called a bazaar, each of which consistB of mnch such a 
hat, with i|s floor raised two or three feet aboye the' street, and 
with a wider doorway, and in front of it a verandah, whwe the 
customer may come and sit with the shopkeeper to transact 
business. 

Of the towns in the Outer Hills there are none besides Jnmmoo 
of any great size, and there are only one or two others that can 
be said to be flourishing, for the poverty and the thinness of 
the population of the country round is against them. Since, how¬ 
ever, some towns and some other places show features of interest, 
we will proceed to visit a few and note what has appeared worthy 
of observation. 


East of the ChImab. 

Satoll was the seat of one of the Kajaships between which 
the low hills were divided before Jummoo swallowed up so many. 
A lai^e building still remains that was the palace; it is now 
unkept and almost deserted. The town had already decayed 
but for the settlement in it of some busy Kashmiris, who by 
their trade of weaving bring some prosperity. 

Basoll is one of several places in the low hills, being at the 
edge of a wood that is seldom disturbed, where the red monkey 
abounds; the monkey, being respected by the Hindus and pro¬ 
tected by the laws, has here come to be most bold, so he invades 
the town in great numbers, clambering over the palace walls 
and scampering across the chief open qpace of the town, and often 
enough doing mischief 

A day’s march to the northward is BtA&war, which is the 
oldest seat of the rulers who afterwards wmit to BasolL It is at 
the foot of a brushwood-covered spur of hill, and has bieneath 
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it a booldeTy meivbed a mile or more wide. There are remaina 
of iowen and walls that protected the place, some towards the 
jangle, some at tHe edge of the cliff that overhangs this stream* 
bed, and there is an old gateway at the top of the sl<^ that gave 
access from below. These, as well as the Mahal, that is to say 
palace or mansion, the remains of which show it to have been 
substantially built though not large, were the work of the Balawar 
Majas. One other building there is that still has repute; this is 
an old Shivdw&ra, or Hindfl temple, much ornamented with 
cwvings, iu the sandstone that is tho material for all the build¬ 
ings. Of this temple one side has fallen, and the rest seems ready 
to follow, while the remnants scattered about of columns and 
other pieces of masonry show that the buildings were formerly 
more extensive; the space around the temple is now all shaded 
by large banyan trees. 3alfiwar, as at present inhalnted, is no 
more than a village. 

Paid is a place- of name a few miles from Balawar, of name 
because it also was the seat of a separate rule, whose Itajas were 
of one caste (a subdivision of the Bajputs called Pal) with those 
of Eula, Bhadarwah, and Balawar, or Basoll; the four, being so 
allied, were often at war with each other. The last five Bajas 
of Pads, I hear, were— 

Pur Napal. Avtfir Singh (in the time of 

Pritbl Pal. Banjit Singh of Lfihor). 

Jy Singh. Umed Singh. 

Bamkot is a place some miles west, where used to live a 
family of feudal power, whose lords were the Jummoo Bajas. Its 
original name was Mfinkot, and the family of Mifins who held it 
are called Mankotia Mifins. It is not long Sinoe the new name 
■was given to the place. There is a large fort, which has 
been handed over to the Maharaja’s new son-in-law for a dwelling- 
place. 

BSmmgetr, some miles north of Bfimkot, is where the Outer 
Hilla join the Middle Mountains, it is built at a height of 2700 
feet above the sea, on a small triangular plateau, which is cut 
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off on two ddes mvines, and connected along the third with 
the dopes of the hills that sarronnd and shut it in. 

This town has signs of having at one time been among the 
most flourishing in these parts. It was the capital of the country 
called Bandr&lta, which used to he governed by the Bandr&l caste 
of Mlans. Their rule was displaced by that of the Sikhs under 
Benjlt Singh, who took the place and held it for a time, until, 
partly for the sake of rewarding a favourite, partly because of 
the trouble of holding it against the hill people, the Tfa^ats, 
Banjlt Singh made Sucbet Singh, the youngest of the Jummoo 
brothers, Baja of the place. Baja Sachet Singh held the place 
till his death. But I heard of a great effort made by the Tbakara 
against |iim tbo, when some thousandi came to assault it. The 
Dogras, however, held out in the fort, which is a well-planned 
work, until help came fitopi the Slkhi army. 

There are some reiuains of the bouse of the rulers of the time 
of the Bandrfil Mlans; but thmr descendants do not live here; 
they found a home and a pension in British territory. 

The town of B&mnagar bears marks of the presence of Baja 
Sucbet Singh. He took a pride in the place and improved it 
and encouraged the .growth of it. The two long masonry-built 
bazaars were in his time full and busy; merchants from Amritsar 
and from Kabul were attracted to the place. Yigne, in 1839, 
remarked the great variety of races of people who were to be 
seen there; the bazaars were then being constructed. A larg^ 
palace adorned with gardens, and the well-built barracks, show 
that Sucbet Singh knew how to make himself and his people 
comfortable. On his death, which occurred about 1843, B&mnagar 
came under the rule of Jummoo, and there was no longer the 
presmtee of a Baja to keep up its prosperity, which was indeed 
short-lived; and now the palace is deserted, and the bazaars 
are but half inhabited. There are a good many Kashmiri settled 
in B&mnagar; some of them are occupied with shawl work, exe¬ 
cuting orders from Nurpfir and Amritsar, and some in making 
coarse woollen cloth. 

UdoH^fSr is a modem town, situated in the innermost dfhi 
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before (me (mmes-to the Middle Mountains: it is on the upper 
plain of that diin, about 2400 feet above the sea. As a town it 
was founded by Mlfin Udam Singh, the eldest son of Maharaja 
Gul&b Singh, who wodd, had he lived, have made it an import 
tant place; as it is, there is a!good large bazaar, mid the 
present Maharaja has b^un buildiog a new palace there, and has 
entered on the construction of a canal to bring water from the 
Tavl Biver on to the plateau, for household and garden purposes 
and for general irrigation. 

The next town is KiramdU, only 4 miles away. This and 
the tract of country near round it used to be under a Baja or 
a Mlin of the Fethial tribe of Bfijphts, who was tributary to 
Jummoo, paying to it yearly 2000 rupees and giving the ser-. 
vices of some 10 horsemen. About the year 1884 Gulab Singh, 
having made up his mind to possess the place, refused the 
tribute and sent a force to besiege the fort; after some time they 
took it, and the country was annexed. What now remains of the 
fort is a well-built wall of sandstone and a dry tank; it is (m a 
rocky mound in a commanding pomtion behind the town. 

Within a couple of marches from Jummoo, to the eastward, 
are three or four places worth seeing. One of these is Babor, in 
the Dansal dun, near the left bank of the Tavl; there are the 
ruins of three old Hindu temples, of what age I know not; 
the buildings were of great solidity and considerable beauty; the 
chief feature of one of them was a ball whose roof was held up by 
eight fluted columns supporting beams of stone 10 feet in length; 
on these beams were laid flatter stones chequerwise, so as to fill up 
the corners of the square as far as the centre of the beams, and 
so make a new square comerways to the other; on this was laid 
another set of. stones coroerwise to this, and so on till the whole 
space was covered; this square mass of stone was ornamented 
with carving. The material of these buildings is a slightly 
calcareous sohdstone which is found among the strata near; it 
has well stood against weathering, and its toughness may be 
known foom one of the beams of it used in the construction 
being as much as 14 feet in length* No mortar was used in the 
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building: thin^nui^t baye a piedispoaiiig oaiue of the lateral 
shifting of some of the stones one upon the other vbich is to be 
obserred, the moying cause being, I take it, earthquakes. The 
other neighbouring ruins have a great resemblance to this first, 
but thejr ure not all three equally ornamented. 

These old temples, though clearly deyoted to the same worship 
as what is now followed—Qanesha for instance, the elephant¬ 
headed god, being among the prominent figures—are quite ne¬ 
glected by and hardly known to the people around. But we will 
now go to a spot that is in the bloom of repute as a holy place, 
that is resorted to on certain days both by the people of the hills 
and by many from a&r. 

This is Parmcmdal, a place of pilgrimage that the Hindtks visit 
for the purpose of obtaining a moral cleansing by bathing in its 
waters. .It is situated in a nook among the low bills, far up one 
of the ravines that drain down to the plain. I went there with 
the Maharaja when he and all his Court made the pilgrimage—if 
so it can be called—on 1 forget what special day. It is two 
marchef from Jummoo, and we went with a large camp, nor were 
we intent wholly on the religions ceremonies, for on the way the 
jungles were beaten and some good pig-sticking rewarded ns. 

We entered the hills by the winding valley of the Devak 
Stream, the name of which denotes a sacred character. We 
encamped at Utarbain, which is a place but next in religious 
importance to the one that was our goal; here were two gilt- 
domed temples surrounded by cells for Brahmans to live in. The 
.Maharaja gave food this day to all Brahmans who-might come; a 
large number were collected in the quadrangle to partake of it, 
and presents were given—quantitiee of fiour and other provisions, 
and money as well—^to those Brahmans who permanently stay 
here. From Utarbain we made the joum^ to Parmandal and 
back in an afternoon; we continued up the sandy bed of the 
same stream ; as we went on the valley became more confined and 
its sides more rooky; thus winding up we suddenly came at one 
of the toms in sight of a strange collection of buildings strangely 
equated. A double row of lofty and handsome buildings with 
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nought- but the sandy stream-bed between them; there was the 
chief temple with a fine &(ade, and, behind that, numetous 
domes, one gilt one oonspicuons; most of the others are booses 
built by the courtiers of Banjlt Singh, who was attadied to this 
place and occasionally visited it; they are now inhabited by 
Brahmans. 

The whole place was aUve with people who had come to bathe 
and to worship; booths and stalls, as for a fair, had been put up 
in the middle of the sandy space; the picturesque buildings, 
backed close by sandstone nxdcs, and the crowds of cheerful 
{nlgrims, made a gay and pretty scene. It is only for a short time 
after rain that a stream flows over the sands, now they had to dig 
two or three feet to reach the water; numbers of holes had thus 
been made, and the people scooped up enough water to bathe 
themselires with; the atoning power of such a ceremony is con¬ 
sidered in these hills to be sec<md only to that of a visit to 
Hatidw&r on the Gangea 

A journey of not many miles from Parmandal, but by a mgged 
path over difScolt hills, would bring us to the two strange little 
lakes named Saroin 8ar and Jlfdn 8ar, the latter word of each 
name being the one used for " lake.” They are 8 or 10 milra 
apart^ but are on about the same strata, and are each about 2000 
or 2200 feet above the sea, being situated somewhat high on or 
between the parallel ridges. 

Saroin Sar may. be said to cover a kind of platform, from 
which on two sides the ground falls rather steeply, while on the 
other sid^ are low hills; the lake is about half a mile long and 
a quarter of a mile broad, a pretty spot; mango trees and palms 
adorn its banks, and cover thickly a little island in the centre, 
while the sandstone hills round are partly clothed with brush¬ 
wood, and 8hade4, though lightly, with the bright loose foliage of 
the long-leafed pine. . 

M&n Sar is a larger lake, perhaps three-quarters of a mile long 
and half a mile broad; it is in a very similar position, at a high 
level, and nearly surrounded by bills, but at one side there is a 
great descent into a steep valley or ravine. 
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For the origin of these two hollows I have no theory to pat 
forward; they are rock-basins, the rock being either a soft sand¬ 
stone or sandstone with clay interstratified. 1 do not know their 
deptb, bat do not think it great; there seem to be springs of 
water in the lakes themselves; they deserve a more carefal exami¬ 
nation than I made of them. 

West of the GhInab. 

We will now look at a few places to the west of the Chin&b 
river, in the Mahammadan coontry. 

Akhnitr, wiiich is the first town, will most natorally come into 
the n^xt chapter, as it lies on the road there to be described. 

Bkimbar, 40 miles farther west, is a rather flonrisbing town. 
The Bajas of Bhimbar had their castle here; some of it still 
stands; it was a collection of buildings with loop-holed walls, 
making on enclosore 400 or 500 feet long and less than half that 
in width. 

Placed, as this town is, at the beginning of the hills, it is the 
starting point in the moontain journey between the plains and 
Kashmir by the old royal road. When the Mughal Emperors of 
Delhi used almost yearly to visit Kashmir they commonly followed 
this route by Bhimbar and the Fir Paujal, and at this day English 
travellers use it as much as or more than any other. 

Bfere, and at almost every stage on to Sirinagar, site remains 
soroes, or rest-houses, built for the royal camp. 

At Bhimbar there was a greater variety and extent of accom¬ 
modation provided than at most of the stages, for here the camp 
used to concentrate, and hence proceed by detachments along the 
difficult hill-road, where means of carriage were and are limited. 
First, in the higher part at the town of Bhimbar, there is a sarae 
built of tnick and sandstone, a square of about 300 feet. On each 
of the four sides are sevmiteen doable cells or rooms with dome 
roofs, the inner room 10 feet square, the outer one 10 by 6; the 
height of these rooms is 10 feet at the upper end of the building; 
those opposite, which are built on lower ground, are made some 
feet higher, so that the wall is kept of one level. The outside wall 
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is carried above tbe roo& and forms a parapet. In tlie middle of 
the quadrangle is a chab&tra, or raised masonry platform; dose 
outside the gate are the ruins of a mosque. 

I do not think that this sarae was intended for the king himself, 
for there ore no rooms larger than the rest. Down in the plain, 
where the present Travellers’ Bungalow is, are remains of what I 
have little doubt was his own holtiug-place. There was a square 
enclosure (traceable by a few remnants of the wall); in the centre 
of one side of it was a suite of rooms raised above the level of the 
ground, with a terrace in front; there were other buildings in tiie 
middle of the two next sides of the square ; in the centre was a 
chabutraor platform: close at hand was a Aamdm, a small building 
in three compartments, with an opening in the roof of each, made 
for the escape of the steam of the hot bath. These I believe to 
have been the royal quarters. 



BOUGH FLAK OF THB BABAE AT BAIDABAD. 

The next stage on the Kashmir road is SaHahai, near the 
village of Sam&nL Here is the finest example d ail the royal 
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saiSeB ; a rough plan of it is annexed. It has three diviaiuns: the 
great court, A, is entered by the ohi^ gateway; on all sides of this 
quadrangle are the snudl arched or vaulted rooms, and, bemdes, in 
the middle of the south side is a set of three larger rooms on a 
higher level, marked d. These are now unroofed; 1 think there 
had been an upper story above them: they were doubtless the 
king’s rooms. From these a small passage, e, leads to a correspond¬ 
ing set of zooms, /, which, with a terrace in front of them, look 
on to the second courtyard, B. This must have been the zanana, 
or the ladies’ apartments, and their private garden; this quad¬ 
rangle has no cells round it; the wall is plastered smooth inside. 
A third courtyard, C, not communicating with the others, has 
along each side of it a row of double cells, ff marks the position 
of a small mosque. 

The sarae is massively built, and the vaulting has stood well. 
The diird court is still used by travellers, but the two lai^er ones 
are empty, and the ground has been brought under the plough. 

A quarter of a mile off are the ruins of another, rather smaller, 
sarae, where the present Travellers’ Bungalow stands. The plan of 
it, though somewhat different, agrees with that of the rest in 
having two courts, one with cells around, the other with but a 
few rooms on one side. 

The next stage towards Kashmir is Nauikdhra, a town which 
is the administrative head-quarters of a district; here is a large 
old sarae, with inner court. 

Next comes Changas. This place I have never myself been to. 
I am told that it possesses one of the finest of the saries in the 
whole of the route. 

Bdjaori, or Bampur, is the next stage. This will be more 
spoken of in the next chapter, since the route from Jummoo, there 
to be described, joins the one from Bhimbar at this spot; but in 
order to keep together the mention of all the royal sar&es along 
the line, we will now enumerate those which exist on to Kashmir, 
even though this leads ns beyond the Outer Hill area. 

At Bajaorl the halting-plaoe of the Delhi Emperor seems to 
have been the garden on the left bank of the stream. This is a 
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laige oUoog qtace, axclosed by a thick «aU, and ttaTcned by two 
stone water-ways at right angles to each other. There are two 
bitidarls, that is, bungalows or sammer-honses, one of which over¬ 
looks the stream, and looks on to the pictnresqne old town on the 
qyposite bank. In former times there'was a bridge leading across 
from the garden, as one can tell from some remains of its piers; 
though the stream is usually fordable at certain places, it is at 
times rendered quite impassable by flooda At the ovner, again, 
are some ham&ms, or hot-bath honsea* 

There is a sarSe, which doubtless was used by the king's 
fidbwers, on the right bank of the river, in the town itself; this 
is now occupied for permanent dwellings. 

A few miles above B&j&orl axe two quadrangular buildings, <me 
60 yards square, the other 50 yards by 40, which are the same 
time; these, however, are of another sort, they are simple 
enclosures with two entrances, and without any cells ; very likely 
they were for stables. 

At Thamtut, is a fine example of the Mughal satae (as these 
rest-houses, the worlr of the Delhi Kings, are called); in this, I 
think, the rooms are larger and higher than is usual, bat .fewer 
in number. 

After this a stage is missed, where 1 do not know of any like 
remains, though 1 think .there must have been some. The next is 
the high village of Poshiaua. .Here are some remnants of a sarfie 
that was not so well finished as those lower down, nor of swdi 
a size; for here there is not much fiat space for any building; 
there is little room even to pitch one’s tmit 

Across the Fanjal Pass, by the roadside, are a small 
shelter-houses, consisting of two or three arched cells, which must 
Often have been of service to way&reis, who might, by making the 
journey too early or late in the season, expose themselves to the 
risk of a snow-storm. Soon after these we came to Alidhdi tarae, 
which is one of the few of those that still are used for the original 
pntpoae: of shelter for travellets. In its bleak position, at an 

* btUiiigaidenueKnwflnecliiiArar^dMietraM: fheiltttiidc^abont 3200 fat, 
■eons the linrert at wbieb will Sonridi. 
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elevation of 9700 feet above the sea, it is indeed nsefhl, and it is 
often well filled. 

The remaining saiies, and these are on the Kashmir side, are 
•t Dnbchi, at HirpAr (a much mined one, of good size), at 
Shfihjamatg, 6 miles beyond Shapoyan (as mentioned in Dr. Ince’s 
'Handbook to Kashmir,’ I have not myself seen it), and lastly 
at Eahnpflr, 12 miles short of Sirinagar. 

The positions of the saraes were well selected; th^ were well 
spaced; nearly every one of them was placed where to thi« day 
are the common halting-places for travellers. 

Beturning from this excursion on the line of the KoAmir road, 
we will just look at a few more places in the Outer Hills. 

At the village of Samdnl is an old temple, much rained, but 
still showing traces of fiuted columns and trefoil arches; it is of 
much the same architecture as the temples of Babor. At the time 
it was boQt the people of these parts were doubtless still Hindd; 
perhaps, indeed, it dates frtim a time earlier than the beginning 
even of Muhanunadanism. 

Mirpur is a good large town; it must be the next after Jummoo 
in size among those in the Outer Hills; it is on a plateau much cut 
into by ravines. The place is a fionrishing one, from, I tliink, its 
being a centre, or a place of agency, for an export trade in wheat 
that is carried on by the Jhelam lUver from these hills to the 
places in its lower course. Some spacious houses belonging to 
Khatifs must have been built from the profits of this-trade. 

PtbuA is a place of more than common importance. It is the 
seat of BajaMoti Singh, who, under the Maharaja his cousin, holds 
a oomtiderable tract of country in fief 

In the time of the Sikh rale in the Panj&b^ when the Dogr& 
brothers divided among them the hill region, and held it tribiltary 
to the ^h% POnoh was the diare of Baja Dhiy&n Singh. After 
his death, Jawahir Singh, his son, held it; bat his position was not 
recognised as independent of Jummoo in the treaties of 1846; 
hence he became a vassal of his unde Maharaja Gnlab SingL 
Later, some differences and disturbsnoes occurred, which ended 
in Baja Jawfihir Singh having to leave'the country, and Biga Hytt 
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Singh, his brother, succeedmg him at Pftncli, now mles theie in 
obedience to the Maharaja. 

PSnch is a compact town, with a good bazaar; it is sitnated at 
the meeting of two valleys, which make a wide opening' among 
the hills; the valley itself being somewhat over 3000 feet above 
the sea, we are here in a part that may be reckoned to belong 
either to the Outer Hills or to the Middle Mountains. There .are 
here a fort and palace, lately added to and improved with mnch 
taste by Baja Motl Singh. 

A word or two as to the hill-forts of this regum. 

All over the low hills, on both rides of the Chlnftl^ they ate in 
extraordinary number. They were built at the time when each 
little tract had its own ruler, and each ruler had to defisnd himsrif 
against his neighbour. These forts are commonly on the summit 
of some rocky hill, with naturally-scarped &oe ; by their position, 
and by the way they were planned, they are well protected against 
escalade. Though now they have all come into the hands of one 
ruler, they are still kept up, that is so fiur that a small garrison— 
may be only of a dozen men—^is kept .in each. Some at the most 
known are Mangla, on the Jhelam; Mangal Dev, near Nan^ahia; 
and Ttoch, near Kotll; these are each an the summit of a rocky 
precipitous hiU most difficult of access. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BBOION OF THB lODDLB If OUmhUNB- 

■iBW AttA P TO BHASABWta —nUBAMrlB—pXHABb; OB DVBUaB OS TBB SUStU 
OmonCAnn — OADldS —8WAU-.TA1.UR Of TBB drislB — XmTWZB— 
nstwlB HnxoBT — xiaerwlB so pXoab — risAB — pXimb buxory — 
mamil —middu MOosTAon or ns wnr. 

Thb phiase'' Middle Monntauui,’' which heads this diapter, is one 
that 1 have adopted for oonTenience, to denote both a certain 
tract and a certain character of mountain. I am aware that it 
is not capable of exact dednition, still I find it usefol to effect iii 
a rough way the purpose abore indicated. 

The Middle Mountains are those which occur between the 
Outer Hill s and the high ranges. They begin (reckoning from the 
plains) along a line that starts from a point 8 or 10 miles north 
of Basoll, and runs along just north of the towns of Bamnagar, 
BiisI, and Bajaorl; thence its course is less definable, but it takes 
a general north-westerly direction towards Mumfitrabad. The 
northern boundary of the tract is made by the two lofty mountain 
ranges (or the two dirisions of one mountain range, whichever 
they may be considered), one of which, coming from tlie south¬ 
east, ends off at Eishtw&r, while the second is the Panjal ridge 
which overlooks Kashmir. 

The width of our tract between these two boundaries is as 
much as 40 miles on the east; from that it gradually lessens to 
10 miles near Baj&oii; towards the north-west it again spreads, 
and then, as b^ore said, has less definite bounds. 

This space is occupied by a mass of mountains, cut into by 
ravines, or divided by more important but still narrow valleys, 
with hardly one wide flat space, whether plateau or valley-bottom. 
Its elevation is in general between 4000 and 12,000 feet; some 
few valleys reach below, and some peaks rise above those limits. 

The form of the mooutiuns bears a^great contrast to. that of the 
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Outer Hills. These were shown to be ridges more or less parallel, 
gyrated by flat valleys, sometimes narrow sometimes wide, with 
the main lines of drainage cutting across, that is, through, the 
ridges. On the other hand, the Middle Mountains are ridges of 
varying^ irregular, direction, that branch again and again, like the 
twigs of a tree; the chief ridges are at the same time the more 
important watersheds. 

Looking from a geological point of view, we may say that 
there is not the same correspondence between the direction of the 
ridges and the strike of the beds as there is among the Outer Hills.* 

The elevation of these Middle Mountains is suflScient to give a 
completely temperate character to the vegetation. Forests of 
Himalayan oak, of pine, spruce, silver fir, and of deodar, occupy a 
great part of the mountain slopes; the rest, the more sunny 
parts, where forest trees do not flourish, is, except where rocks 
jut out, well covered with herbage, with plants and flowers that 
resemble those of Central or Southern Europe. 

Cultivation has been carried to almost every place where it is’ 
practicable. Wherever, within the altitude that limits the growth 
of crops, the slope of the ground has allowed of it, the land has 
been terraced, and ntn’tow little fields liave been made, these settle¬ 
ments sometimes being of extent enough to support a village, 
sometimes sustaining but one or two families. 

Here, as in the Outer Hills, the tillage does not depend on 
irrigation, but on rain; these mountains, indeed, get the best of 
the Monsoon or rainy season; it is seldom that they suffer from 
drought, more often they suffer from an excess of downfidl. Still 
the rainfall is not enough for the growth of rice; for this irrigation 
is wanted, but only in a few places can it be obtained; hence that 
crop is comparatively rare. 

It is only in the very lowest parts of this region that two crops 
can bo got from the same land. The-times of growth of the two 
kinds of crop—of wheat or barley on the one hand, aild of maize, 
rice, or millet, on the other—in most parts overlap each other to 

* This contrast is uohki, with regard to ti bimilur tract farther east, by Mr. 
U. Bb Medlicott, in ^Momolrs of the Geologieul Survey of India/, vol. ii., piurt 2, p. 6. 

H 
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an extent which varies with the height above the sea. Hence the 
wheat does not ripen till it is too late to sow maixe or millet But 
some hmd being reserved for the first kind of crop and some for 
the other, they have, in a sense, two harvests. 

Snow falls over all the tract In the lower parts it just falls 
and melts; but in most it stays for months, and in some as long as 
five months. It is this circumstance of duration of snow that 
causes great distinctions between the inhabitants and the customs 
of these hills and of the Outer Hills, some details of which will 
be fonnd farther on. 

The further account of the region can best be given by taking 
for examples and describing some of those parts which I am most 
acquainted with. 


Bahmaoab to Bhadabwah. 

A march from It&mnagar to Bhadarwfth, Eishtwar, and beyond, 
gave me an opportunity of seeing ranch of this mountain tract. 

Near behind Ramnagar, which itself is counted in the Outer 
Hill region, rises a bold ridge. This, which can be traced on the 
large map, is. the first of the Middle Mountains. 

The road or path over it—one not fit for horses—rose up a long 
spur that projected from the ridge, till we crossed this at a height 
of about 8900 feet. The range keeps at this elevation and con¬ 
tinues straight fur some 25 miles. On the south side it has a 
succession of such spurs as the one we came up; they first jut out 
from the ridge at a low angle, then, leaving a high shoulder, the 
slope becomes more sudden; lower down again it changes to various 
degrees of steepness, which allow of the ground being in places 
terraced for cultivation. Between every pair of the rounded spurs 
is a hollow or ravine, each the bed of a stream of no great volume, 
but perennially flowing. 

The surface of the ridge and of the spurs changes. Bocks 
here and there project; the less steep portions are covered wilh 
pasture when facing the south, and with forest on the sun-sheltered 
slopes; the forest may be of oak, with rhododendron and horse- 
chestnut among it, or, higher up, of deodar and pine. 
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From the summit of this ridge,- looking northwards, we see 
across the upper valley of the Tavl on to another ridge'of fine 
massive mountains, rising to rooky but not sharp-pointed peaks, 
which are 10,000 and 12,000 feet in height. From this range 
come branches bold in outline; upon them can well be seen the 
alternation of forest and pasture land, and the sharp endidg of the 
trees along the central line of each spur, where the aspect of its 
two slopes with regard to the south differs enough to produce 
that ^ect on the vegetation, the growth of wood always keeping 
to the mure shady part. The general look of the hills reminded 
me of the Black Forest of Germany, of its darkly-wooded slopes 
and bare summits of the higher mountains. 

A path led down into the valley of the Tavl Biver through a 
fine forest of spruce and silver fir (Pieea Webbiana), and deodar 
trees, with sloping glades of fresh grass, dotted with the young 
trees in such Iksliion that one might have thought one was in a 
well-cared-for shrubbery. 

In the valley we came to a village named Thilrfl,* on a plateau 
al)oot 200 feet above the level of the Tavl Biver, surrounded close 
by the hills, and shaded by walnut trees; this is at a level of 
about 0000 feet. In the deep channel below the river foams 
along among large boulders, confined by rocks that are capped 
with a deposit of alluvium of rounded blocks of gneiss embedded 
in earth. These banks are in part clothed with shrubs and trees 
that have found a footing upon them. Just opposite a beautiful 
little cascade is made by a side stream jumping in stages down the 
chasm it has worn for itself in the rock that confines the larger river. 

The General Map will show that the two ridges—^the one we 
crossed over, and that on the north side of the Tavl Valley—come 
round and join some 10 miles above the village of Thilrfi, and that 
tlie river rises‘in the space thus enclosed. Our way was to follow 
.up the stream to its head, and, crossing the watershed, to drop 
down on the other side to Bhadarwab. 

The path, which kept the valley, was among deodar, silver fir, 
and spruce fir, with some pines of the species Pinue tmdta,; each 
<ff these showed to perfection the beauties of their foliage; the 

B 2 
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pine>needles hung in light‘feathery eprays, the spruce boughs 
in graceful curves, with whidi contrasted the almost geometrical 
regularity of the silver<flr branches. The deodar is here, and 
whorerer on the Himalayas I have seen it, much more like a 
Lebanon cedar than the trees, still young, growing in England 
would lead one to'.suppose; the bending form of the boughs, as 
well as the particular light tint of greet} of the leaves of the young 
plant, are lost as the tree gets on in age, and the branches come 
to jut straight out and to make flat dark-leaved layers.* 

Following tip the valley, often we- met with the river rearing 
among boulders and over rock-ledges; anon the path crossed it by 
a bridge, and rose on the right bank for some 1500 feet, and after¬ 
wards went along high above the stream. Here we came upon 
snow. It was the beginning of May—^Iiot summer in the Plains 
and Outer Hills, spring' in the region just past, but we came, as it 
were, to winter in rising. Across the valley we looked on to a 
snow-clad slope of some 4000 feet of height, whose summit was a 
rock-mountain of 13,500 feet. The lower half of that slope was 
covered, in lines following those sides of the indenting hollows 
whose aspect was favourable to forest trees, with thousands and 
thousands of tall straight conifers in dark green foliage, that 
threw their grey shadows over the bright snow. As the path led 
on and the valley rose, the bank that faced us becoming nearer, 
we saw each tree to stand in a hollow in the snow, for this being 
oH not of a late fall, had both quitted the branches and melted 
from around the trunks, though still thickly carpeting the space 
between. On the north side of the valley we were able to find a 
clear space for the tents to be pitched, the altitude of this camp 
being 9500 feet. 

We had now reached ground of somewhat different character; 
we bad come to a part which the natives call SeojI; it is the 

* The name* whidi these trees here bear ate—sUver flr, ran, or rm (with a nasal 
n); sprnoeilr,(M; Piniisezcelsa,cAii,ortadifr; deodar, dfper. I think that the names 
ran and tot become interchanged not very far off. DySr is the name need for deodar 
both in the BsnjSb (whore its wood is wdl known) and in these hills; but in Kashmir 
it is oalled itodar, the < being pronoaue^ aooording to the rnlee given in theproEsce, 
like die 0 in the English word “ dsto.‘* 
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ajdand space enclosed by the meeting of the ridges, where the Tavl 
has'its source. At this high level there is a spread of gently 
undulating ground, with rounded knobs and smooth dells, a space 
pleasant to ineet with after the steep slopes-and narrow valleys. 
The higher hills had retired. As one viewed them from the top 
of some ef the mounds, one saw a great difference in the look 
of those on the north from what we had seen on the south side of 
the valley. On the north was an amphitheatre made by rugged 
mountains of grey rock with snow-fields beneath; below the snow 
the amphitheatre enclosed a thick for^ of alpine oak. This I 
saw when the evening sun was brightening the rounded masses of 
its foliage, from the midst of which rose here and there the straight 
forms of some dark fir trees. 

The oak, Quereua demiearpifalia, in the native language hreu, 
is at this point the highest forest tree. Unlike the conifers, it 
flourishes on hills that have a south aspect; it grows certainly as 
high as 11,500 feet, and I think it reaches to close on 12,000feet; 
of the firs the limit was only a little above 11,000 feet. 

The depth of snow prevented ray verifying the thought which 
came to me on seeing the undulating hillocky ground of this 
enclosed upland, namely, that the irregularities of its surface were 
the moraines and roehes moutonnSes of former glaciers. The end of 
May or June would be the time to follow up the inquiry, as the 
snow by then would have melted. The stream which we had 
traced up now divided. I was told that the southern branch came 
from a little lake called Ealli Eund. This strengthens the idea of 
glacier-traces, for mountain-lakes have often been caused, in one 
way or another, by the action of glaciers.* The G. T. Survey 
have marked the highest summit near—that at the meeting of 

* Whnt nppeftied to nm to be other eigne of formw gladen, not very fitr ftmm thie, 
Are the maseee of rook which lie in linoe in the Bhadarwah Volley.. The large blocke, 
moetly of gneiss, are sometimes ae mneh as 40 feet long and 25 feet high; they 
are among an agglomeration of angular and rounded pieces of gneiss and slate. The 
heaps of tho larger 'inasses are suen to he arranged in curving lines, as the side 
valley they came from bent round to join the main one. I am not quite snre of 
their being moraines; avalanches perhaps may have h^ to do with forming them— 
avalanches of tho kiml that later on, under the head of Fadar, will be deeoribed. The 
linear heaps extend bcloW the' level of the town, to, say, 5300 feet above Uie sca^ 
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the rid^—as 14,241 feet; it does not bear perpetual snow, but 
there is a very constant bed near, whence snow is sometimes 
sent for'summer consumption to Jummoo, after being compressed 
by beating. 

The other branch stream we followed to its source. The way 
led us to a part of the ridge that was depressed, when a few hundred 
feet of steeper ascent brought us to the Pass, which is 10,900 feet 
abore the sea. The ridge it crosses bears the name of Serai Dhftr. 
This Pass is closed by snow for three months from the middle of 
December; later in the season than we came it would be prac¬ 
ticable for ponies, which, however, would have to be taken up 
the valley by a somewhat different roftd than ours. 

The gaining of the summit opened to us a magnificent prospect 
as we looked beyond. On the right was the high peak, on this 
aspect brilliantly white with snow; from this mountain juts out 
a mighty spur, whose sides, that descend full 5000 feet, are 
clothed most thickly with fir forest. Spurs from other parts of the 
range make long ridges with dividing valleys; their sides, though 
not rocky, ftre steep-sloped, some parts of them grassy, some parts 
dotted with trees, and some completely covered with wood. 
Where these spurs end off, runs along nearly at right angles 
to them the Bhadarwah Valley, a fiat gently sloping to the north¬ 
west. The town and village that occupy it are in sight. Beyond 
that again rise hills like what we have near us, dark forest ridges, 
their spurs part grassy, part wooded. These are branched in such 
complication that their connection cannot be made out except by 
studying a map of them. Last beyond—seen clear oyer these 
ridges, stretching far right and left along the whole of the space 
visible between the near jutting hills—^is a great snowy range, 
the one dividing Chamba from B&ngl, the continuation of which 
reaches to £ishtw&r. It is a serrated rocky line, with wide snow- 
fields in fri>nt of it, part of which is permanent snow. Some lofty 
sharp-pointed peaks rise from , the general level of the range; of 
these one has much the form of the Matterhorn. The higher 
mountains of this, ridge measure ITjOOO and 18,000 feet. 

Down from the Pass waS first a steep descent, which the snow 
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made difificolt for the laden men, and then a more gradual slope 
alcmg a spur, throngh a forest of the same sorts of conifers. The 
apmce and silver fir flourish most in the high parts, while lower 
down the deodar and Pinv* exeeka are most nnmerons. The trees, 
as a rule, run to a height of 100^ 120, and 150 feet ;*msny are won¬ 
derfully straight. In the descent of several thousand feet such as 
we were now making the changes in all kinds of vegetation are 
very striking; first below the snow were great bunches of dif¬ 
ferent sorts of primulas; these farther down gave way to other 
flowers of great variety; deciduous trees gradually became more 
frequent, and with their fresh spring colours among the dark 
foliage-of the conifers gave new beauty to the forest. 


Bhadarwah. 

When we had descended more than 5000 feet we reached the 
valley of Bhada^wah. This is a nearly flat-bottomed valley, a 
mile in width; in length it extends tlius open for about four miles, 
above and below narrowing so as to leave hardly any space 
between the hill-slopes. The hills which bound it are the ends 
of spurs from the forest ridges. Some of these spurs have bits 
of cultivated ground at different levels, and in some places we 
noticed traces of former cultivation—terraced ground overgrown 
with young pines, of twenty years’ growth of more. , 

The valley-bottom has a slope of about The land is 
terraced to this fall in steps of a few feet each, so as to fit it to 
receive the irrigating water that here is plentiful enough to pro¬ 
vide for a crop of rice. For this, in the month of May, the people 
were busily preparing, both by ploughing and breaking up the 
ground with a heavy kind of hoe or mattock. Men and women 
combined, in gangs of ten or a dozen, were working over the 
fields, shoulder to shoulder, striking in regular time, and beguiling 
the hours by singing as they worked a monotonous but not un- 
jJggaing chorus. The process tiiat follows—and this, being 
lighter labour, has qpt the same accompaniment of song—is 
pounding the clods wilh what are exactly like croquet-mallets; 
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after this a little rain is waited for, that the earth may cmmble 
and become fit for watering and putting in the rice. 

Among these mountains the months of winter, with snow deep 
on the ground, make it necessary for the peasant to lay in a good 
store of fodder for his cattle. Nowhere do the natives of India or 
the Himalayas seem to have learnt the advantages of making a 
large rick. Perhaps the holdings are too small, and cooperation 
in swfii a matter has not been arranged. In the neighbourhood 
we now are in they have two or three methods of storing the grass, 
which itself is plentiful on the slopes in summer. Sometimes they 
fix a series of poles upright in tlie ground in one line, and make a 
rough thatch over a ridge-pole*at top, and then pile up the grass 
between and around the sticks. Another plan is to twist the 
grass'into a loose rope and throw this over the forks of trees, 
where, hanging down, it is uninjured by the snow that falls, and 
is easily pulled off when wanted for use. 

The town of Bhadarwah is a busy, and, for such a hill country, 
a comparatively large place. I estimate that there are 600 or 
700 houses, and about 3000 inhabitants. It is built almost 
entirely of deodnr wood; the frame-work of the houses is alto^ 
gether of wood ; only between the double plank-walls the spaces 
are filled in with stones, sometimes laid loose and sometimes 
cemented with mud; most of the houses have a sloped shingle- 
roof. There is a curious plan of building up pillars for the 
corners, and sometimes for the middle supports, of the houses and 
the temples. Square slabs of wood a few inches thick are placed 
upright in pairs, one pair being surmounted by another at right 
angles, and so on alternately. 

Bhadarwah has an open market-place, a long straight street 
leading to the Fort, two or three other bazaars, two mosques, and 
a large temple. The waters of one of the streams come through 
the very middle of the town, and branches from it are brought 
through all the streets. Both in among 'the buildings and all 
round the place fruit-trees are growing—apple, pear, mulberry, 
apricot^ and cherry, and there are poplars, and a few chlnar or 
plane trees. 
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These charoeteristio*, combined with tiie presence of numbers 
of Eashmlrl'pedple who live in the town, have gained for it the 
name " Ghoti Kashmir,” or Little Kashmir.* 

More than half of the inhabitants.of Bhadarwih itself are 
EashmM; these quite throw intp the shade the original Hindfl 
inhabitants; they have adopted almost all kinds of employment, 
numbers Of them are shopkeepejrs, and numbers more are occupied 
in making shawls, on orders from Amritsar and Nurpnr. Somo 
Kashmiris have land, and cultivate it themselves; somo, indeed, 
do this for half the year, and follow sliawl-weaving for the other 
half—during the long snowy winter. Around are several villages 
of Kashmiris; but here, outside the town, they are much outnum¬ 
bered by the Bhadarwahls, the older inhabitants. I could not 
find oat at what time so many Kashmiris settled here, but, from 
the absence of any distinct tradition on the subject, we may con¬ 
clude that it was at least three or four generations ago. 

An elevation of 5400 feet above the sea gives the place nt 
this time of the year an agreeable temperature, that makes it a 
favourite with many. Sometimes Gurkhas from the British regi¬ 
ment at Bakloh. bringing their wives and families, spend their 
leave at Bbadarwah, where they can get the advantages of fine 
air and cheap living. 

On a spur, some 300 feet above the town, is the Fort, a square 
building of combined wood and stone, with bestions of masonry 
work. Near by are some remains of the fornjer residence of the 
old Itajas. The ilajas of Bhadarwah were Mian Rajputs; they 
were allied, as to caste, with the families that ruled o\er Bosoll 
and Kulu. This old family was disposse88e<I about the year 1810 
by the Chamba family, who thus combined Bhadarwah and 
Chamba. ^fhese others held it for twenty or thirty years onl 3 % 
when, through two or three stages of transfer, it fell into the 
hands of Gulab* Singh, of Jummoo.t 

* Another name (which the Hindus eometimee give to it) is B/initfriSflu, derived, 
I think, from the mcrodness of a ehrine there U on the river-bauk opposite. 

t One. soeoant shows Bbadara&h to have piisscd from the Cktuuba fainil), by way 
of dowry for one of the dangbters of that famil/, to Raja Uira Singh, nepliew to 
BajaCilalab Singh. A short interregnum followed on HIra Singh's yiolent clenth; 
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Pauaris, OB Dwellebs on the Middle Mountains. 

Haring thus tried to give some notion of what is a fair speci¬ 
men of the Middle Mountains, I propose, before speaking of any 
more places in particular, to say something about the inhabitants. 

These I shall call by the same name, “ Paharls,” as is given them 
by their neighbours; for although, as explained in the introductory 
chapter, the word, meaning “ mountaineer,” is itself indefinite, yet it 
is resti^icted by the Dogras to these particular races, and as there is 
no general name among the people themselves corresponding to what 
I want to express, I do not think we can do better than adbpt it. 

The Pace Map shows the Paharls to extend over the tract I 
have called the Middle Mountains only as far west as Budil, in the 
valley of the Ans; as to the part of that tract to the west and 
north-west, the people have already been described under the head 
of Chibh&lls; the Muhammadanising of that country of Ghibhal 
preventing us from separating all the races that may have existed 
distinct in former times. 

The space, then, coloured Paharl on the Bace Map, is occupied 
by mountaineers who have remained Hindu. Over the whole of it 
the people have a general resemblance. They are a strong hardy 
race, of good powerful frame, but still active; they have a straight 
forehead, good brow, with a nose markedly hooked, especially 
among the older men. Among the people round Bamban I noticed 
a special form of narrow nose, bent over with a peculiar curve. 
Their black hair is allowed to grow to their shoulders; their 
beard and mustache are thickish, but the beard does not grow long. 

The men all dress in a light grey thick woollen cloth, which is 
made in almost every house.* In some parts they wear a short 
coat, in others a long and full one, hitched up by a kamarband, or 
waistband, of a woollen sort of rope, wound many times round. 
Their pyjamas are loose down to the knee, but below that fit 

this WAS brought to a close by QulSb Singh sending a small force to assert his right 
as head of the Jnmmoo fiimily; his troops met with but little leabtaace, and the 
principality was annexed to Jnmmoo. 

* Patta (puttoo) is the ruune for this coarse homespun cloth over all the hills and 
in Kashmir. 
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close; this is a veiy good form for hill countries.* Their cap is 
of different shapes, sometimes a skull-cap, more often one with side 
flaps. Lastly, a Ml (looee) or blanket, of the same cloth, worn in 
many ways according to the occasion, enables them to withstand 
ail the seTete weather they are exposed to. 

The women have a long gown of the same homespun, and, like 
the inen, wear a kamarband. In some parts the gown is of nearly 
black cloth instead of grey. Sometimes they wear a low round 
red cap; near Hamban the women have a peculiar tall one. 

The caste that among the Pah&rls prevails in numbers far over 
others is the Thakar, which was mentioned as occurring among 
the Dogras. The Thakars, indeed, have nearly all the land in 
proprietorship; they cultivate for the most part their own land; 
they are the peasantry of the mountains, as the Jats are of the 
Fanjab plain. 

The low castes, Dfim and Megh, are scattered about every¬ 
where ; they dress in the same way as the othei^ and have acquired 
something of the same general appearance, but are not such large 
men, nor have they as good countenances. 

Gaddis. 

At the south-east end of this region, where it borders on the 
Chamba country, there is a race called Gaddis (or Guddees), who 
seem to have come at some time or other from the Chamba Hills. 
They are Hind^ and have the same subdivisions of caste ws the 
others, but they do not keep their caste rules so strictly. They pos¬ 
sess large flocks of sheep and herds of goats, and they migrate with 
them to different altitudes according to the season. When snow 
threatens on the higher pastures they descend, coming in winter 
to the Outer Hills, and even to the edge of the plains. In spring 
they turn their faces homeward, and step by step follow the re¬ 
turning verdure, by June reaching the highest pastures and the 
hamlets, where some of the family had kept warm their home. 

In the upper valley of the Tavl, which was lately described, live 

* Bm theout (m me next page of aome men of an alUed race (the tiaddia mentioned 
below), whoae dnem ia the aame aa that of theae Pahftria, except aa to the cap. 
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some Gkiddls in commanittes of tlieir own, with their own head¬ 
men, in small villages separate from those of the other hill men. 

The relationship of these Gaddis to tlie other Paharls cannot be 
a distant one. In physique they closely resemble the people we 
have described. It is likely that whatever peculiarities they 
possess have been acquired by specialisation of occupation tlirough 
some centuries. 

In dress they have one striking peculiarity in their hat, made 
of a stiff cloth, which is of a form indescribable, but it is well 



GADD&I, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


shown in the accompanying cut taken from a photograph. This 
gives a fair notion of the features of the Gaddis, as well as of 
their dress, which, as stated before in the note, is the same as that 
of the Paharls, except as r^;ards this peculiar hat. 

As to the language of the Fabails, many separate dialects are 
spoken; every 20 miles or so will bring you within hearing of a 
new one. Places no farther apart than Bambian, Doda, Eishtwar, 
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Ffidar, an^ Bhodarwab, have tbeir own speech, which, thongh not 
incomprehensible to the people of the neigbboaring place, still is 
very distinct from theirs. CSounting all these together as Pahirl 
dialects, we may say that between Paharl and Dogrl there is so much 
difference as to make Pahail incomprehei^ble to a man of Dligar. 
More will be said on this subject in the cliapter on Language. 

Gujabs. 

There is another race who spend half their life on these 
mountains and half at lower altitudes, namely the Gujata. 

Unlike the Gaddis (who are really hill people, and only fur 
a few months at a time visit the lower parts), the Gnjars have 
their homes below; they are only summer visitors to the moun* 
tains. Since they were omitted from what was said about the 
inhabitants of the Outer Hills, they may fairly find a place here. 

These Gujars are a set of people who are found stattered at 
intervals over the country between Delhi and the Ladiis. In 
these parts which we deal with they have their homes* in the 
plains outside the hills, here and there among the lower hills, 
and in some valleys amotig the higher mountains. Sometimes 
they occupy a village by themselves; sometimes they share it 
with others; but even in that case they remain a very distinct 
body. Though holding some land, they do not chiefly depoad 
on it for sustenance, for they are a migrating, pastoral tribe, who 
seek for their herds pastures in various parts at different levels, 
and live mostly by the produce of their cattle. 

I agree with Sir George Campbell that they are an Aryan 
race; but their countenance cannot be called high Aryan. Their 
forehead is narrow; they want the well-forme^ brow of the finer 
races. The lower part of the face is narrow also; but the nose 
has always something of the curve, as is often seen in'-Aryan 
nations. Some I met with had lighter eyes than are common 
among the other tribes of the country, and, generally, as compi^red 
with the people we have hitherto had to describe,, their beard 
was scant. In figure they are tall and gaunt; ‘in motion slow 
and ungainly. 'J'hcy are rather surly in di8|)ositMm^ having that 
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kind of independence which consists in liking to be left alone 
and to have as little as possible to do with other racea When, 
however, one does come in contact with them, they are not bad 
to deal with. 

Those who live down below and come up to the Middle 
Mountains for the summer dress somewhat scantily; they have 
loose short p 3 ^ma 8 ; the upper part of the body is often bare; 
but there is a Ittl, or blanket, in reserve, which is commonly put 
over the head, and hangs down behind. Those who are settled 
farther among the mountains (and these Gujars are found in 
Kashmir, if not beyond,) adopt a dress more like that of their 
neighbours, better suited for severe weather. 

Wherever I have met the Gujars, 1 have found them to be 
possessors of herds of bufiyoes, and to drive these, as the spring 
and summer advanced, into the higher mountain pastures. In 
the beginning of May I met many about Bbadarwah who had 
just arrived from below; they had with them their wives and 
families, spinning wheels, churns, and other helps for getting a 
living. Their gains are derived chiefly from the sale of ghi, or 
clarified butter, the preparation of which occupies them con¬ 
tinually during their stay among these summer pastures. They 
are generally in communication with traders of the towns below 
for its sale, having often, I think, received advances in anticipa¬ 
tion of the season’s yield. 

Their language is not the same everywhere; that depends on 
the country they are settled in—not that which they come to in 
their summer wanderings, but where their house, their winter 
home, is. Thus there are Gujars in Kashmir who speak Kash¬ 
miri, while those who come to the Middle Mountains speak a' 
mixed dialect of Panjabi, or Dogd, and PaharL These have, how¬ 
ever, some words peculiar to themselves. 1 heard the following 
half dozen in the mouths of some Gujars, from near Budil, which 


may bo worth preserving: 



Mother 

&1I. 

8(m*9 wife 

ban. 

Sieter 

bebe and idhi. 

ITueband^e eieter 

nand. 

8(m 

gadara. 

To milk 

melna. 

Davghter 

gadari. 

TobemUked 

milna. 
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As to leligion, all I have met—all who live witbiu these terri¬ 
tories—'ate Hossalman. 

Valley of the Chinas. 

In reaobiiig Bhadarwah we had entered that portion of the 
Middle Mountain region which drains directly into the Chlnab, 
and we will now take a general view of the country that consti¬ 
tutes the valley of that river, so far as it flows in this particular 
mountain-tract. 

The Map shows that the ridge we last crossed stretches from 
near Bhadarwfih in a direction a little north of west for more than 
50 miles, as the crow flies, while the length measured along its 
sinuosities would be a good d^l more. Points on this ridge aro 
12,000 feet high, but 10,000 is its more general elevation. 
While the higher parts are rocky, other portions of its summit 
are rounded and grass-covered, with rocks showing only here 
and there. At the western end, towards Bias!, the slopes of it 
are steeper and the edge narrower. Th.e rock that composes it 
at this part is a massive and hard limestone. Near here a short 
branch goes off towards the plains, which culminates in a peak, 
that, viewed from below, shows a veiy marked triangular form, 
and is flanked by two others of similar shape. This bears the 
names of Trikhtar and of Devi Thar; near its summit is a spot 
that is a place of pilgrimage much resorted to by Uind^ from 
the Panj&b. In the beginnmg of the hot weather one every day 
sees passing through Jummoo numbers of people from the plains, 
mostly of about the rank of shopkeepers, on their way to this 
place, with their wives (md families, the women mounted astride 
on a pony and supporting a child or two. An excursion of this 
sort for them corresponds to our trips to the seaside; and if they 
meet witli more fatigue and rough work in the journey through 
die hills than is suitable to a pleasure trip, then the religious 
object of the journey enables them to bear disagreeables, which 
with us would likely be the cause of unrelieved grumbling. 

From that long ridge'branch out towards the north a number 
of spurs, which, like what they branched from, have but narrow 
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summits; nothing that could be called a table>land ever occurs. 
The slopM of these are often covered with fir forest, with the usual 
succession of species according to the elevation—spruce and silvw 
fir at the vef 7 top, giving way, when one has descended 1000 or 
2000 feet, to Ptnus exedM and deodar, and lower still, at about 
5000 feet, to Ptnus l<mgifolia. 

From the height of 6000 or 7000 feet downwards, one meets 
with scattered patches of tilled ground and with the isolated 
cottages or huts of the owners. Here and there, oh the frequented 
loads, the houses are collected into a little village that boasts of a 
shop to supply the simplest wants of travellers. 

All the space between the ridge and the river is taken up by 
such spurs alternating with ravines; the vertical distance is some 
7000 feet, the lower part of the slopes, that which overhangs the 
river, being often the steepest. 

Tlie Chinab is one of thf great rivers of the Panjab. It rises 
in the country called Lahol, in two streams, the Chandra and the 
Bhaga, the joining of whose names into Cbandrabhaga make the 
word by which the combined river is often known among Hindus. 
Tim other name, Chln&b, which is more usiul, has, I think, the 
derivation tliat is so obvious and is commonly given to it, namely, 
Ch!n*ab, the water of China, which name probably was given by the 
Muhammadans from a notion—by no means far from the truth— 
that it came from Chinese territory; for the sources of the river 
are A'ery near to ground that was tributary (though by two removes) 
to China, and the tract it first fiows through is inhabited by the 
Laholls, who are allied to the Chinese in speech, look, and religion. 

The river after leaving Lahol (which is now under Britisli 
authority) passes through Pangl, a part of the Chamba territory, 
and enters tliat of Jnmmoo in the district called P&dar. From 
its entrance into this onwards it flows for 180 miles through such 
country as we have been describing—some more detail of which 
remains yet to be given—end then for 25 miles through the Outer 
Hills, before it debouches into the great plain.* 

* Detail} of llio course and volume of this riVur will bo found at p. 117 of 
Cuuuingham's ‘ Ludak.* 
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Iq this coune oocar three marked bends; sharp dumges of 
directioii that affect for many miles the coarse of the river. The 
first is where it roonds the space of ground oocnpied by Kishtwfir; 
in doing this it makes an acute angle, having first flowed some¬ 
what north of west, and then, below Kishtw&r, going a little to the 
east of south. The next great bend is at Jangalwfir, where it 
changes suddenly, from a southefly to a westerly coarse, a whole 
right angle. The third is at AmSs, where, from flowing west, the 
river gets to flow south. 

Doubtless these changes have a meaning; that is, they are to 
be connected with some cause to be looked for in the origin of the 
valley and the geological structure of the co'nntry. We will not 
here enter on such speculations, but will only point out one or 
two facts that belong to physical geography. At each of these 
bends, opposite to the salient angle, a large stream joins the main 
. river. At Kishtwfir it is the Wardwan Biver; at.Jangal^fir it is the 
' considerable stream (called Elhfil Ne) that draitl$the Bhnnjwfir and 
other valleys ; at Amfis the Aps Biver flows in from the north. 
Again, at each of the bends the main stream seems to turn round 
the end of, or else to cut through, a range of mountains it had been 
flowing nearly parallel to. In the first case the range is the lofty 
one lying on the south-west of Pfidor; in the secmid case it is a 
branch from the mountains enclosing Kashmir; in the third case 
the main river.may be said, immediately after its bend at Arnfis, 
to go thtpugh the steep limestcme range. 

There is another intermediate bend, not so marked as tiiese 
three, which yet has these same drcumstances. A few miles below 
Bfimban thp Obln&b changes its direction, makes a rather obtuse 
angle; in doing so it turns round a spur (ou which is the mount 
called Kngip&l) from the ridge we have described on the south of 
the river, and at the bend the Banihfil stream from the north 
joins in. 

In considering the Outer Hills we saw how the Chinfib flowed 
tiirough them, and the character which they gave to its banks. 
Tradng the valley upwards, we come to the Middle Mountain 
region just above the town of BifisL Here tiie river is flowing 

I 
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in a veiy sinnous course between steep inaccessible rocks; great 
ed^es are produced in the oorres of it. For several miles the 
gorge is impassable in any other way than cm a raft of two or three 
large logs ladied together, and this is by no means a secure mode 
of traversing it. I heard of one or of two men, I forget which, 
who, in following their calling of collecting timber, had ventured 
into the gorge, and their raft had been caught in one of the eddies, 
and been carried round and round between the impracticable cliff 
and the main current, in such a way that no efforts o^ the men 
could disentsingle it; and so for days the raft went round bearing 
its helpless burden, who, at last, when nearly exhausted, were 
saved by the chance arrival of some others of their trade, by whose 
aid the first were freed from their watery prison. 

On one of the projecting rocks, nearly surrounded by the deep 
waters of the river, is built a fort called Dhiyaugarh, named after 
Baja Dhiyan Singh, and farther up are the forts of Salal and 
Amas, on opposite sidea Above the falling in of the Ana Hiver 
the banks are more accessible; the footpaths that connect the 
villages, which at intervals occur in the valley, sometimes go 
along near the water^side, and sometimes have to leave it for a 
bit where rock<cliffs sonve hundreds of feet in height bound it. 

1 have not passed along the whole of the course of the river, 
but have crossed or touched it at various points. Bamban is a 
place near where the Jummoo and Basbmir road crosses it by a 
wooden bridge of considerable sptui. Hero the river is about 
2400 feet above the sea; the village is on a terraced plateau a 
few hundred feet above it. Above Bamban the mountains rise 
boldly on both sides of the river, with sometimes a rocky and 
sometimes a grassy slope; the stream fiows in a narrow.channel 
between them, often with a great depth of water. In this part is 
Ghijpat Fort, a small work on the right bank, crowning a sugar- 
loaf hill whose sides have a slope of 40° or 46°. Farther on is 
Doda, fort and village; a place I have never seen. 

The character of the mountains on the north side of the Chinab 
can be seen in one view from the opposite mountain. As one 
dimbs this, on the south side of the river, and at successive 
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looks across the Talley, tiie Bopatains oa the aocth 
Aaw oat their whde form and graadear. Behind Bimhaa is a 
Tory dutiaet ridge, ooatinning for 15 miles at an average height 
of 9000 or 10,000 feet. From this ridge a succession of spore 
oorae down to the river, separated by valleys which are little tB<»e 
than a mile dwtaat fitnn one aaotiier; at their mouths small traoto 
of land aisS'ierraced and often inigatedr The qnirHudes are steqp, 
hot seldom rocky, the greater part of their surface is covered witii 
herbage; some also is forest, bat, from the general south aspect, 
not a great |ffoportioa; it is only where side-slopes give a more 
rimdy outlook that thick forest can be found, but over a good part 
of the rest trees and boshes are scattered. 

Besides the cultivation low down near the river, patches of 
land have been brought under tillage all the way up to 7000 feet, 
after partial levelling and terracing. This is more common than 
anywhere else on the flatter tops of the spurs just above their 
last fall to the river, say at an elevation of 5000 feet, Snoh 
hill-side, cnltivation depends entirely on rain for its moistnre^ 
for water cannot be brought to such spots for irrigation. 

Farther back, are higher, rocky, mountains ^t reach smne 
2000 feet above the forest limit; these make part of the range 
that bounds Kashmir; over a long depression in this the BanibbI 
road leads to that country. Farther west there are the ridges of 
Dainkniarg, Fatal, and Sartali, all whicK have bdd toekj 
summits. 

The branch valley, in which flows the Banihal stream, teaches 
up among these mountains. Along the bottom of it are evm<- 
greeas and deciduous trees, making a beautiful and varied foliage. 
The steep hill-sides above have long-leafed pines scattered ov^r 
them; among these the road leads us, cut into the bank in 
winding contours, high above the stream. Farther up the valley 
the road comes to the very side of the stream, which flows among 
foUen rocks, often rushing over them in rapids. As we go up we 
gradually leave behind the trees of the lower region, and get 
among those that frequent higher levels. 

Following up the main , river, the next place where I have 

I 2 
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approached it is Jangalv&r. Here the level of the water is about 
8000 feet; the rock is of a character to affect the form of the 
river channel; some four miles above Jangalw&r the river flows 
throngh a narrow gorge formed by massive rocks of a siliceous 
mica schist. The mountains that rise up from this make a narrow 
steep-sided valley; for a height of four or five thousand feet 
above the stream tire general slope is 87°; a>nd\so, with'the 
indentations of side valleys, it continues to near Eishtwar. 

Kmhtwab. 

1 first got sight of Eishtw&r from an upper road, away from 
flii valley road. The view pleased tlie eye by displaying a plain 
in the midst of the mountains, not perfectly level, but undulating, 
everywhere cultivated, dotted with villages. This plain, which is 
about four miles in length from north to south and two miles 
across, is bounded on the right by mountains, and in front beyimd 
it were seen mountains; on the left, that is cm the west, it was 
ended by a deep ravine where the river flowed, the fhrther bank 
of this again being formed by lofty rocky mountains. 

To reach this plain or plateau we had first to descend deep 
into another ravine that bounds it on the south, and from that 
to rise again. The plateau is 5300 or 5400 feet above the sei^ 
Unlike most of the fiatter openings among the- hills, it is not 
a mere plain nor a terraced slope, but it has little eminences and 
undulations; nearly all is under cultivation. The villages are 
shaded by plane-trees and by fruit-trees; leading from one hamlet 
to another are hedge-rowed lan^ with white and yellow and red 
rose, and other shrubs, fiowering. By the town is a beautiful 
piece of* smooth, nearly level, turf, half a mile long and a furlong 
broad, called the Ghaugam, a place in former times kept for Polo 
playing, for which the carved go^-stones still remain, but now 
only common hockey is played mi itthis plac^ too, has somd 
fine chinar or plane trees ornamenting ii^ and cne massive but 
broken deodardxee. 

When mie has been travelling over rough -roads in a monatain 
tract, and has not for many days seen any level ground, the sight 
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of snch a plain as this of Kishtwfir gives one a peculiar pleasure; 
tile secluded space, so well adorned with terdqi«'and with flowers, 
and enclosed by great monntains, will fW>m every one who sees it 
gain admiration. 

As a rule, the mountains aronnd are rocky below and have 
wooded slopes above; the wood is oak on the eastern bills, and 
deodar and flr on the opposite ridge. The monntain on the sooth- 
west of the plain is a remarkable one; it is separated &om 
us as we stand at the western edge of our plateau by the river 
valley, which has been cut down to some 1300 feet below loj 
as we look across, a great cliff of some 3000 feet of height iaoes 
us, from the summit of which the ground slopes back to the 
wooded ridge. The most tonspicuous and beautiful feature is 
made by tlie drainage from the upper part coming over the cliff 
in a waterfall of great height. Of this fall it is impossible to 
obtain a near and at the same time general, view, but by going 
some way down the slope we get a fair sight of it, though at 
the distance of a mile or more. The water comes down not 
in one but many jumps; the aggregate height of the falls within 
view is about 2500 feet, and above these are a few hundred feet 
more, which can be seen from other points. The first two falls 
are each of about 500 feet; these are conspicuous from the town; 
below them are two or three small ones, making up six or seven 
hundred feet more; then there are irregular drops and cascades, 
partly hidden by vegetation and by the irregularities of the 
channel, these extending for some eight hundred feet to the 
river ; thus the two and a half thousand feet are made up.' 

In this waterfall there is every variety of movement. In the 
greater leaps the water—although in volume not little, for the 
roar is distinctly, heard at a distance of two miles—becomes scat¬ 
tered into spray; again it collects and comes over the next ledge 
in a thick streami; in parts it divides into various lines, which, at 
the distance, seem vertical, immovable, white threads. In the 
monu'ng sun the spray made in the greater leaps (^ows prismatic 
colours, visible even at the distance of our chosen point—a pheno¬ 
menon attributed by the people of the place to. fairies who bathe 
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in-tnd the stnuige hues of their bodies tiirongh the shower. 

The oascede is in greatest force in the qning, on the melting of 
the snows abore, and it was thus I saw it; from that time it 
diminishes, bat it is again increased when heavy num falls 
in the rainy seastm, that is, the late summer; in winter it is 
least. 

The small town of Eishtw&r is dirty and dilapidated. There 
are about 200 hooses, indnding a bazaar with some shops; bat 
there was a complete absence of life, of the busy cheerfdlness c^e 
sees in some bazaars.. The., people seem to have been'brought tar 
a low stage of pdVerty from having in former years been given 
over to the WeaSi funily, which still holds much influence here. 
Two large houses, built after the fashion of the houses of the 
richer people in Kashmir, which belong to that family, are excep¬ 
tions to the general state of decay. There is an old fort, on a 
little rising ground, oblong, with comer towers and other project¬ 
ing buildings: it is manned by some thirty men. 

The inhabitants are more than half Kashmlil; the rest are 
Hind& of the Thakar, Erar, and and other castes. The Eash- 
mliis here, tOo, carry on their shawl work; there are some twenty 
workshops for it in the town. In this place, as in Bhadarwah, 
they seem to have settled for some generations. 

The dimate of Eishtwar is something like that of Bhadarwah, 
but it is BomWhat warmer, and must have a less fall of rain and 
snow. Snow falls during four months, but it does not continually 
stay on the ground; it may do so for twenty days at a time. On 
the slope towards the river, 1000 or 1500 feet below, it stays but 
a day. The fruits produced ore apple, quince, three kinds of 
pear, plum, a few apricots, cherry, peach, grape, mulberry, and 
vralnut. 

EiSHi^r AR Histobt. 

Eiditwfir was governed by Bajpht Bajas, who in early times 
probably ruled independent of all others. 

The first whose name I can hear of is Baja Bhagwan 
who must have lived 200 years or more ago, as he was seven 
generatioas back from tiie one who was ruler fifty years aga 
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The name of Baja BhagwSn Singh was presmed from the ob- 
liyion that has overtaken his ancestors scdely by his having had .the 
hardihood to make war on the King of Delhi of the time. It was 
in the direction bf Kashmir—-then ruled from Delhi—^tfaat occurred 
the collision between these two powers so disproportioned in force. 
Tradition says that there was* some fighting, but that the Baja* 
ultimately submitted,* and tlien the King of Delhi kindly beMowed 
two Wazirs upon him, to advise him, to see tiiat he committed no 
such errors as the last. The names of these two were Jifln Ffil 
and Kahn Pal; they were Khatris of Delhi. It is a curious thing 
that descendants of these men to this day are in Kishtwfir; I made 
acquaintance with some of them. The position of these two 
Wasdrs must have been just like that of a British Besident at 
a Native Court in India now; but in that their ofBce became here* 
ditary, and that their families for generations supplied advisers to 
tho ruler, the parallel does not hold. 

After Bhagwan Singh, came in regular descent Baja Mahi 
Singh (or perhaps Man Singh) and Baja Jy Singh, of whom 
nothing is recorded. 

Then came (I am told he was son to the last named) Baja 
Oirat Singh. This one left his old faith and became a Muham¬ 
madan, being converted by the miracles of one Syed Shfih Faild- 
ud-Din. Girat Singh was called also a disciple of the Emperor 
Auran^b, who gave him the new name and title of Baja Sa’fidat 
Yar Khan. 

This conversion seems to have been followed (by that of a 
certain number, but by no means a/uiajority, of the Kishtwftr 
people. Of Muhammadanised Ki^twaitls, as distinguished from 
Kashmiris who, being Muhammadans, came in and settled, there 
are some both' in the town and in the villages. No doubt many 
of the servants of the Baja turned Muhammadan with him. Wa 
must remember that at that time the faith had the prestige of 

* One march on the road bom Kiahtw&r to Kashmir ii a place called Mughal 
Matd&n, or, by the Kadimiri, Mughal Miiir: Maid&n means pb^Mis&r means tary- 
ing-flaee. People say that here some two hvndred Mughal abldien, that is, Mldieis 
of the Delhi King, were out up by the Kiditwir Biga'i forces.: it is probable that this 
hajgionod on the very occasion spoken of in'tho text. 
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being the one held by the rnlen of India. I hare met people, 
Muhammadans, descended from the/ariish, at carpet^layers of the 
Baja, who were oonverted with him. 

After this first Muhammadan Baja (whose change of religion 
determined the &itb of all succeeding Bajas) came Baja AndUik 
Singh, who received from the Eing of Delhi the style of Baja 
Siiadatnumd Khan. Then came Baija Mihr Singh, who received 
ftom the same source the title of Baja Sa'idmand Khan. Next 
came Baja Sv^hdm Singh ; then Baja 'Inayai TJUa Singh ; lastly, 
Baja Muhammad Teg Singh, also called Saif UUa Khan. It is 
curious to see how the Bajas kept to their old title of Singh, in 
spite of having received from the emperors the Muhammadan one 
of Khan. 

Baja Teg Singh was the last independent Eishtw&rl ruler. 
Down to his time the descendants of the two Wazira sent from 
Delhi were serving the family (they, by-the-bye, had not become 
Muhammadans) ; but Baja Teg Singh made his chief adviser, 
and gave the title of Wazir to, one Lahpat, a Thakar, who till 
then had been a small landholder. This man came to have 
a quarrel with his master, and I have heard something about 
the Baja drawing on him and wounding him. At all events, 
Wazir Lakpat fied from Eishtwar and came to Baja Gulab Singh, 
at Jummoo, and put him up to annexing Eishtwar, showing how 
easily it could be done. Gulab Singh brought a force to Doda, 
and there was met by the Baja, who, without fighting, gave himself 
up. He went to Labor, to Ban^t Singh’s Court Teg Singh had 
two sons, Jemal Singh and Zur&war Singh. Cunningham says 
that the representative of the family (whether one of these two 
or a further descendant I do not know) was converted to Chris¬ 
tianity by an American missionary at Ludhi&na. 

Eishtwar has ever since belonged to Jummoo Wadr Lakpat 
held high ofBce under Baja Gulfib Singh, and did him good 
service; he was killed at Munshl Bagh, dose to'Suinagar,. in 
the fight between Gul&b Singh’s troops and Shekh Im&m-ud-din’s, 
in the year 1846. Bis son was Wadr Znrftorfi, who was a con¬ 
fidential minister of the Maharaja’s when I came to Jummoo; 
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he died while 1 was iliere. The family still hare in some way 
power, and I tMnk hold laud, in Kishtwar. 

It has been said above that the descendants of the two 'WazIrs 
from Delhi for long remained in power in Kishtwar. They were, 
in fact, hereditary ministers. They so far left the r Jes of their 
caste—^induced to do so, no doabt» by their isolated position away 
from all their caste-fellows—as to intermarry with the Thakars. 
When I was in Kishtwar an old gentleman of that faihily, 
Wa^ Khoja Bhoncha, a man then over eighty, a man who had 
travelled, who had seen Multan and Pesh&war, told me of some 
of the events written above, and of others in which he had been 
an on-looker, and even an actor. Some of these are connected, 
distantly perhaps, with the late history of our own country. He 
told me about 'Shah Shuja’-ul-Mulk, the refugee Bang of Kabul, 
the supporting of whom afterwards brought so much trouble to 
the British nation; how one day, on Bysakhi, the festival held on 
the first of the month of Bysakh, Shah Shuja, got free from the 
toils' that Banjit Singh of Labor was holding him in, and made 
his way through the mountains, all strange to him, through, neces¬ 
sarily, tracts held by Hindfi rulers, whose protection, as they 
were more or less under the infiuence of the Sikh power, he 
could not rely on, to Kishtwar, to the one Hill Raja of those 
parts who was of his own faith. The Baja of Kishtw&r enter¬ 
tained him well, and supplied his wants for two years. This 
Wazir Khoja Bhoncha was appointed to attend him as f>»t%- 
tnandar, or. guest-keeper. The Wadr spoke with great admi¬ 
ration of Shah Shuja’, as a fine man, and a man of real kingly 
disposition and presence. After staying quietly in Eashtwftr for 
two years, the dethroned king became impatient, and he formed 
the wild scheme of attacking Kadubir. The traveller Vigne 
says that, Azim Khan being then the Afgh&n Governor of 
Kashmir, Shah Shuja’ entered it by the ll&rbal Pass with three 
or four thousand men. He 'vras defeated, and was obliged to 
return to Kishtwar. Banjit Singh, who himself was making 
. attempts on Kashmir, was not going to let Shfih Shuja’ oar^ on 
such projects, and he would not have him remain ;in Kisbtw&r. 
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He gent wcmd to the Baja to forward the refhgee to him as a 
pruoner. This the host declined to do, but it became necessary 
for 8hah l%uja* to leave bis protector for fear he should bring 
about his min. The advance on Kashmir probably was in 1815; 
the retiremmit from Eishtwfir in 1816. Crossing the snowy range 
to Zansk&r, and marching along at the back of it, Shah Shuja’ 
came over into Kulu, and made his way down to Ludhiana, tho 
British frontier post. From the time be reached that place till 
his death his strange fortunes make part of British history. 

Eishtwau to Paoab. 

We will now trace the Chlnab still farther up, into the district 
which bears the name of Padar. In doing this we shall get among 
mountains of a different character from those hitherto describod, 
too lofty to be classed as “Middle Mountains;” but it will bo 
more convenient to follow the river into this higher part of its 
valley now tlian to break off on account of its not strictly coming 
under the heading of this chapter. 

It has been said that this Chlnab river flows in a deep hollow 
many hundr^ feet below the KishtwSr plateau. A road from 
Eishtw&r to Kashmir crosses the river just above the junction of 
the Wardwan stream, whidb flows in from the north. The level of 
the junction I made to be about 3600 feet. Above the junction, 
for some hundred yards, the Chlnab comes through a narrow 
channel in the rock, only 60 feet wide, flowing smoothly and 
slowly, with doubtless a great depth of water. The rise and fall 
between winter and summer is about 80 feet. It is here bridged 
in a way that is often adopted among these high mountains for 
the larger rivers. There is a suspension bridge of simple edn- 
straction. First of all, a dozen or more ropes, more than long 
enough to span the river, are made of twisted twigs, commonly of 
the bindi, but other trees or shrubs are used as well; each of 
these ropes, rough, with the cut ends of the twigs projecting; is 
about of that thickness that it can just be spanned with the finger 
and thumb. These are collected into three groups, each group of 
four or more ropes loosely twisted together; one of these cables is 
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iiiiDg ACKMB for one’s footing; the other two, a yard above it, one 
on eadi nde, are for one to steady one’s self by. The passage of 
thesei rope Inidges (wluch go by tire name of JhHHa, tiut is to say, 
a swing) is usually not difScult; still, for some people, the seeing 
a torrent roaring beneath the feet, with only a few twigs for 
support, is nervous work; when, with a bridge of large span, there 
is a high wind that sways it to and fro it is really, difficult to those 
unused, and even to those used to the work if they have to oatn^ a 
load. Traffic is mmetimes stopped for some hours by reason of 
the wind. The greatest spaa of a bridge of this sort that I have 
known is about 300 feet The one at BondU 1 measured, and 
found to be 370 feet in the curve. 

It will be understood that four-footed beasts cannot cross by 
these bridges: in tills case by Kishtwar, ponies are swum across, 
aided by a rope held by a man who leads it across the bridge. 
This is a dangerous business for the animals, and it often leads to 
losses, for one mistake or a little hesitation will cause them to be 
drowned. 1 have met with one exception to the rule of four-footed 
aniniftlg not crossing these bridges. I knew a dog who commonly 
followed his master over them; it was a spaniel of English ex¬ 
traction that belonged to the Thanadar of Zanskar: he would 
deliberately, slowly, walk along the rough twig-ropes, steadying 
himself at every step; even when the bridge was swaying in the 
wind he never lost his nerve. 

Such a bridge as this is renewed every three years, if before 
that it is not carried away by any unusual flood.* 

Following the river up towards Fadar, we get at once among 
high rocky mountains. 

The road takes a shorter way than the river, rising over the 
last spur. It is four days’ march from EishtwSr to Atholl, in 

* About Muo&iab&d the topes onnpoeing the JbGias ate made of buffalo-hide. 
Id tome parta at the Chin&b Valley another sort of bridge it in use; it it called Chiki, 
whioh may be tiundated “baul-luidge;* atmoofh rope of tererd sttaads it hung- 
aeroit, end on this tiuTerset a wooden ringi'hom.whi& hangt a loop in whioh one 
teats <Hie*t sdf; by another rope the ting and all tire pulled aotoss; down the curve 
the mssage ii quick, but the pulling up is a slow process, sometimes interrupted 
by tiie breaking of me hauling xapa, when the passenger is kft swinging in the 
middlo. 
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Podar, the distance being 48 miles. In tlio first day’s march we 
jmss through a thick forest of oak varied with firs. The path con* 
toured through it for some miles; there were signs of deserted 
terrace-fields, wliich must have been thrown out of cultivation long 
ago, for oaks of G feet girth were growing on thenk Anon the 
rood passed along a rocky face of hill somewhat difficult to cross; 
again we came to a wooded slope, where there was a mixed forest 
of deodar, Pinue exceba, oak, and chestnut, with underwood of hazel; 
and BO, with many ups and downs and much curving in and out of 
the ravines, mostly among woods, Bttgnl, the first stage, was reached. 

For the next two marches and more the way leads over 
someS^hat similar ground, but with greater heights to climb. 
The river is edged by cliffs, and to avoid them the path rises 
to great heights. In one march wo had to ascend as much as 
2500 feet Tlie road was in many parts difficult; sometimes we 
had to ascend many hundred feet across smooth slopes of rock; 
where not rocky, the ground was often in forest; there was little 
cultivation, but there were signs of there having bemi more in 
some former time. 

Our height above the river gave such an advantage for seeing 
the mountains on the opposite side of it that the views from many 
points along the march were some of the grandest I hod seen in 
the Himalayas. We looked across the valley, sometimes with a 
clear open view, sometimes getting peeps through the dense forest, 
on to great broken cliffs or rocky slopes that rose direct from the 
river for 6000 or 7000 feet; these were the ends of mighty spurs 
from the lofty ridge beyond, which we sighted, as we passed along, 
looking up the valleys that in succession opened between the 
spurs. 

From one of the highest points reached by the rood, a place 
called Siri, 8700 feet high, which was formerly a summer grazing 
place, and is the halting place at the end of the tbird'imarch, we 
saw as great a vertical height within a few miles as one can often 
Bee even in the Himalayas. The summit was 12 miles distant, aind 
in that space a height of 16,000 feet was visible. There toss a 
magnificent set of peaks, called the Brama peaks—five points in 
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a sharp rocky ridge—20,000 and 21,000 feet high; some nro so 
steep as to bear little or no snow; some nro thickly clothed with 
it. A glacier MHSupied a hollow, and extended towards us for some 
miles, but ended off still high up. The rocky ridges and pre- 
dpitouB spurs that lead down from the peaks are on a very great 
scale; a thoasand-foot cliff would count for little among them. 
At the lower part of the slopes, wherever a little ledge has enabled 
the seed to lodge, deodar -trees crown the rocks. The river washed 
the foot of the spurs at a level of five or six thousand feet 

Passing on round mountain spurs on our own side, we suddenly 
come into view of the inhabited part of Fadar, which is altogether 
on the south side of the valley. There are a number of villages 
occupying ground sloping to the river, backed by lofty wooded 
and snow-capped hills. The road brought ns down to the level of 
these villages, and then led us along the river-side for a few 
miles to Atholl, which is the bead-quarters of the district. 

Besides the road by which we bad come from Kishtwar, which 
is the summer road and does not open till May, there is another 
that may be traversed in the winter when the water is low, 
for then some of the obstacles—^the steep cliffs—can be turned 
by taking to the river-bed. There are, however, some parte of 
this which make it a very difficult path; it is impossible to take 
ponies along it; the upper rtmd indeed is hardly fit for them, but 
the few that go. in and out of Fadar go by that way, only at some 
risk. 

PiDAR. 

The q)ace included under the name Fadar consists of the 
valley of the Ghinab from a little below 8irl, our last stage, up to 
the boundary of Pfingl, which belongs to Chamba, a length of 
30 miles, with, in addition, the valley called Bbutna up to its 
source, and the subsidiary ravines of both the ChlnSb and the 
Bhutnft Biver.* 

* Ildar iv21)^era,iliepiopernatiy8 name. SometimeabytheDogibiaiidinata 
oftan bv the Mndctr peqde, it is called PSldar,itt PaUar, OnaniDgbam (lee bis 
'Ladak,' 81S-4M1) oonfimnda it with Padam, the ohief {dam ia Zbiakb; 
fhiaiaiatakaoiirhraalyeonftiaMapicirtiai of his otherwise edioimbie acoonat of the 
ecoqneat of Ladikh hr the Dogrie. 
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Pfidar is sorroanded, we almost say eneloeed, by mem- 
tains bearing perpetual snow; these give rise to gladmi, wbidi 
end off at too high a level for tbem to project into the,main 
valley. Most of the mountains in sight from below are either the 
rocky or the forest-covered lower slopes. The cnltiyated part is 
very small’ in extent; there is the collection of villages in the fonr 
miles below Atholl, where is the widest opening in the whole 
tract; and there are some small villages at intervals &rther up 
the two valleys. All these together have 400 houses. 

Atholl, which may be counted the chief place in Pidar, is on 
an allnvial plateau, 6360 feet above the sea and 200 feet above 
the river; on the opposite bank is a wider plain, some 60 feet 
lower in level. At the very point of the meeting of the Bhutna 
Biver with the Chinab, only 40 or 50 feet above the water, is the 
present fort, a little toy-looking affair; it is a square work with 
round comer towers, built, in the manner of the country, of alter¬ 
nate courses of stone and timber, and plastered over; it is garri¬ 
soned by ten or twelve men. Behind the fort are remains of the 
former town of Chatargarh; these are linear heaps of stones, 
arranged, on the whole, in a square form. On the same plateau 
are groups of trees, sheltering some wooden temples and shrinesi 

The Chinab, which flows between the two plateaus, comes ftom 
the direction of Pangl through a rock-bounded gorge, in a narrow 
deep stream; then widening out it sweeps along below Atholl. At 
the begmning of June, when the sun was fast melting the snow^ 
and the glacier-water was bringing down in suspension a fine light 
drab mud that coloured the whole river, the rate of the current 
at this spot was 6| miles an hour.. It is here spanned by a 
rope bridge; a wooden bridge that for some years had existed, 
was eai^ried away by a flood about 1865; this probably was the 
flood which I heard of as having been brought about by a natural 
damming of the river in Lahol far away up; the breaking of the 
dam made the waters rise at Atholl to something like 100 feet 
above their winter leveL 

The climate of P&dar is severe. Eram its elevation, and the 
considerable moisture of its air, there u.a great ftU of snow in 
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idnter. I heiur that snow gets to be 3 feet deep and Btays 4 or 5 
aiODths, and that there is a good chance of it falling at nnseaaon- 
aUe times besides. This and a want oi son malm it difficult for 
the crops to ripen. The sunshine is intercepted, not onlybjr the 
dodds that the mountains attract, but also by the mountains 
themselves, which shut in the valley so closely. At Atholl I 
found that the average angular elevation of the visible horizon— 
that is, of the mountain-summits all round—was 18°. This want 
of sunshine affects the fruits, which do not well ripen, though 
some fruit-trees, especially walnut trees, are common. 

F&dar is one of the few places where I have met with the 
edible pine, Pintu Qerwrdiam; it is a large spreading tree with 
smooth bark; scattered individuals of it are found in the forest.* 
Wild carraway grows here, and is gathered in quantities to be 
carried to Jummoo for sale; the price in Fader is about eight- 
pence a pound. 

The district we are now in is one of those where deodar 
forests occur in such positions as make it practicable to fdl the 
trees for timber for use in the Panj&b. ,Tbe necessary condition 
is that the slope on which the trees grow should be so near a 
large stream that without an extreme amount of labour the logs 
can be moved or slid, without fear of splitting, into the water, 
where they will float away down the stream. 

Since the beginning of British rule in the Fanjab the damim<i 
for deodar timber has been great. No tree grows in any quantity 
in the Fanjab which will produce beams fit for a large building. 
Hence in former times to some extent, but still more since the 
British came there, the Fanjab has called on the Himalayas to 
supply it with timber ; of all the Himalayan trees the deo^ has 
been proved to be the best to resist the destructive insects^ 
especially the white ants, which abound in the plains. 

In the coarse of years the most &vourably situated deodar 
forests in the Chlnfib Valley have bemi felled, and there now 
remain chiefly trees which either are of a less girth thaw can be 

* TbsanlyoOiwpaitwhsnlluTtfo^ihiftrm |i astt Df^fia, to the Aste 
oooatiyj M mentimed in Ohapta xm 
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used to the best-advantage, or are at such a distance from the 
stream-bank that the tnuu^x^rt of the logs to the water is difficult, 
or, may be, would involve a prohibitory expose. 

What was considered a good tree was one whose girth a few 
feet above the grpund would be-not under 9 feet, and whose 
h^ht, for useful timber, was 60 or 70 feet; now in the forests we 
passed through from Kishtw&r hither, the common girth was 5 or 
6 feet only. 

The plan is to fell the tree with axes, and cut it into logs 
of length varying, according to the use the timber is to be put 
to, firom 10 feet to 20 or more, and to mark them in some distinc¬ 
tive way. The logs are thein rolled or slid down the hill-side, or 
down some small ravine of regular slope, to the river. 

This work is done in the spring and early summer—or if 
deferred till the autumn, it would be but in preparation for the 
next year—^ that, on the rising of the river from the snow- 
melting, in May, June, July, and August, the logs may float 
away. In s{Hte of some of them becoming stuck on the rocks or 
stranded <m the shore, a good many will And their way through 
the mountain country to where the river debouches into the 
plains. What is done , with them there we shall see when we 
come again to Akhnflr, on our march to Kashmir. 

Although nearly all the ea^y-reached deodar-trees of large 
size have been cut down, tlmre still remain, in the valleys of the 
Gfaluab and its tributaries, forests that may be made available by 
longer slides; and there are besides, in places very accessible, 
numbers of trees which, though not of full size, will yet produce 
much useful timber. 

While in Fadar I heard accounts, and carefully verified them, 
of avalanches that have at various times occurred there. They 
come from the range on the south. The summits of this are at 
w level 15,000 and 16,000 feet; Atom that height down to the 
Pfidaf^alley is a foil of-9000 or 10,000 feet in six miles. The 
valleys that drain great qpaces of these snow-covered mountains 
narrow at last to a gorges just before deboudiing into the main 
valley df Fidar. It is in years when unusually much snow has 
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&llen on the mountains that avalanches come; the snow rushes 
out of the gorge that makes the mouth of the side ravine in a 
continuous flow that lasts for half an hour or nearly an hou*, 
carrying down stones and trees, carrying them down the sloping 
ground of the alluvial fan at the embouchure of the ravine. 
On one of these fans were stones 6 feet across, which had been, 
in the cognizance of my informants, brought over it by such an 
avalanche, and I believe that much larger masses have been thus 
moved. 

The time when this phenomenon may occur is in the months 
of Poh and Mangh, that is, between the middle of December and 
the middle of February. The snow was desciibed to me as being 
like flour.* The flow of it seems a real drainage of snow from 
a great area of the surface iuto the one line of the gorge. 

There are stone-phenomena at Padar and some other places, 
the accounting for which will be helped on by a knowledge of 
the occurrence of these avalanches. There are lines of heaped 
stones parallel with the side streams and leading to the gorge 
from which may have come the avalanche; they are not like an 
alluvial fan deposit, though they we sometimes mixed up with 
that, and they are often too regular to be like the moraine of an 
old glacier; the material of such long stone-heaps was, I think, 
brought down with the rush of snow and deposited just at the 
side of the stream of it. It is, however, often difficult to decide 
whether a particular deposit should be referred to this agency or 
should be classed as an old moraine. 

Fadab Hiotort. 

Let us now turn from these physical details to learn a little 
of the history of the men who inhabit the district. 

The people of Padar are in great part Thakars. There are 
also some low-caste people, chiefly of the Megh caste; there is 

* In Tyndall’s * Glaciers of tbe Alps,* pp. 164-5, there is an acoount of an 
avalanche at Saas, where also the snow is likened to flour; the fineness of it must be 
due to its forming at high altitudes, at a very low temperatnze, and perhaps to there 
being at the time of its formation but a smidl positive amoynt of moisture in the 
air. 

K 
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an entire village of these near the fort. There are a few Mu¬ 
hammadans who probably are converted Thakars. The Tliakars 
have just those characteristics by which we described the Fahails 
generally. 

Besides the Hindtis and Muhammadans, there are two or three 
hamlets towards the head of Bhutna, eleven hooses in all, inha¬ 
bited by Shots or Bnddhists from Zanskar, on the.farther side 
of the great range. I here only mention their occurrence; the 
characters of that Tibetan race they belong to will be given 
farther on, under the heading of Ladakh. 

The people of PMar seem a good deal given to serpent 
worship; they do not, however, sepjtrate it from their observance 
of the rites of tiie Hindu religion; the serpent is reckoned among ■ 
the many devtas or gods recognised by that faith; one sees 
temples raised to different nag-devtag, or serpent-gods, which are 
adorned witli wood-carvings of snakes in many forms.* 

The earliest state of Tadar that 1 can hear of is in a period 
that ended more than two hundred years ago; then the chief 
men, or the rulers, or the ruling caste, were Kana.s. Eanii is an old 
Hindu word for a ruler who (in these parts, at all events) is less 
in power than a Baja. The Banas of Padar were Eajptits; every 
village or every two or three villages had its Baua, an inde¬ 
pendent ruler, who used to make war against liis neighl)our the 
next-door Iian& The district of Pan^ was, I believe, in the same 
state. There are descendants of these Ktoas in Padar to this 
day; they have taken to cultivation and till the bit of land that 
has been preserved to them; but they still keep their caste dis¬ 
tinct ; they will marry the dai^hters of Thakars, but will nut give 
theirs to them in marriage.t 

That state of things, so pleasant for the Ban^, was broken in 
upon by Raja Chatar Singh, of Chamba, who was eight genera¬ 
tions back from Raja Sil Singh, who was ruler in 1369; the time 

* One of thm templee is where there oomes out » hot spring of otnsiderable 
Tolame which has s tempemtnre of IBP; hnbblee of salphnretted hydrogen escape 
from it. Here a batbing-plaae has been boilt, and a dharmsila or resting-place for 
faqirs. 

t B&nis are met With also in Bhadarwih. 
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of tho change may therefore have been abont 1650 a.d. Chatar 
Singh first conquered Pingl; from there he adranced with some 
200 men to Pfidar, and, annexing it, founded the fort and town 
named after him Ghatargarh, whose ruins or traces are still to 
be seen opposite to Atholl. 

The place fiourished well; forty years ago it had 140 honses 

large collection for this thinly-peopled country—^nearly all 
enclosed within the four walls of the square fort. Water was 
brought to it from a ravine at some distance, being led across the 
plain in a wooden trough raised on a stone bank. I am told that 
on the founding of this town most of the followers of Ohatar 
Singh settled there and formed the mass of the male population. 
Those who settled, whatever their caste—^Brahman, Bajpfit, or 
what—intermarried with the inhabitants and became practically 
Thakars. One of my informants told me that he himself was 
descended from a Brahman who was of that immigration, but now 
he could call him^lf nothing but a Tbakar. 

From Chatar Singh’s time onwards Fadar remained comfort¬ 
ably under the Rajas of Chamba for five or six generations. 

A late episode of that time I was told of by the Fadar people, 
and incline in the main to believe, though I have not verified the 
story. They say that about the year 1820 or 1825 A.D., they 
made up an expedition against 2^nsksr, and brought that country 
(which was held by a Bhot Raja, under'Ladakh) to be so far 
tributary that every year 1000 rupees, besides musk-bags and 
other things, were sent by the ruler of Zanskar as nazar to the 
Chamba Raja. A strange feature of this business was that it was 
carried through by one Ratanfi, a Thakar, a small landowner of 
Fadar, and not by orders from Chamba. 

The event that led to the next change in Fadar was the in¬ 
vasion of Ladakh by the Jummoo troops under Znr&war Singh 
Kaltrla,* a leader in the service of Maharaja Gulab Singh, in 1834. 
Of this invasion an interesting account is given by Cimningbam 
from an actor in it At the end of the first year of the war in 

* Ealfiii&Uihe name of the tribe of BijpfifaiOooated new BimleX to wbkh tbie 
bold leader belonged. 

K 2 
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Lad&kh, Zurnwar Singh sent WszIr liakpat (whose early career 
we hare traced from Eishtwur) from Zanskar to Padar, in order to 
open a new road from Jummoo to Ladakh. 

Cunningham’s account says there was some little fighting. 
Lakpat passed on, leaving only a thanadar and a few men in Padar, 
having done no harm to the place. After Lakpat' had left, the 
enterprising Katann above mentioned stirred up the people, who 
seized the Dogras and sent them prisoners to Chamba. 

The Baja of Chamba disavowed the act to Giilab Singh, and, 
releasing the prisoners, sent them to Jummoo. But this did not 
avert the consequences. On the opening of the season Zurawar 
Singh himself came with a force (Cunningham’s informant says 
•3000 men), but he was unable to get at Chatargarh, for . the 
bridges across the Chi na b had been destroyed. He was thus kept 
at bay for two months; during this time he had established a 
battery on the edge of the plateau, on the left bank, where it 
overlooks Chatargarh. 

At last, with the help of some peasants, the Dogras got a rope 
across a few miles lower down, and crossing over by means of 
this, they came irp the right bank of the Chinab; then, getting 
across the Bhutna Biver by a bridge that had not been destroyed, 
they advanced on Chatargarh, took it by storm, and set fire to and 
completely destroyed the town, so that nothing but heaps of stones 
were left. Zurawar Singh hanged several people, and mntilated 
several. By these measures and by the building of the present 
fort, the Jummoo rule became firmly established in P&dar, which 
has remained quiet ever since; it is now under the Tahslldar of 
Bhodarwah, 

1 must not omit to tell of the end of Batanfi, the patriot. He 
was sent prisoner to Jummoo, and there kept in confinement for 
three or four years; then he was released, and received for his 
maintenanoe a small jagir, or land-grant, in the Kisbtw&r country, 
which his sons still hold. Once after this he offended Gulib 
Singh. On. the death of the Baja of Chamba of that time he 
shaved his beard; it is the custom, as we have seen at Jum¬ 
moo, for Hindus to do this on the loss of their sovereign, and, 
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80 &r as it went, it was a sign of disobedience against, a disavowal 
0 ^ the authority of Maharaja Gulab Singh. That mler had 
liatand brought to him at Jummoo, but then forgave him. 

Bhdtna. 

We have seen that Padar i^kcludes the valley called Bhntna, 
which leads down from the great snowy range till it joins the 
Olilnab Valley. From Fadar a road goes up Bhutn& and crosses 
to Zanskar by tiie high, snowy, and difficult Fuss named UmasI La 
by the Zanskar people, and Bardliar by tlie P&lar people and the 
Dogras. I passed from Padar over this Pass to Ladakh, but I do 
not propose to tell of the journey, only to take the reader up the 
Bhntna Valley to see what there is of interest on this side of the 
snowy range. 

Crossing both the Chinab and its tributary, we went along the 
right bank of the latter by a fair path, sometimes 200 or 300 feet 
above the stream, and sometimes at the level of it. We passed 
patches of cultivation on both sides, and several hamlets of a few 
houses each; some of the villages had walnut-trees flourishing, 
but their fruit does not here ripen well. At one part we went 
through an oak wood, which grew on both hill-sides. Deodar had 
been growing, chiefly on the left bank above the oak, and farther 
up the valley it had reached down to the river, but it had all been 
felled for timber. 

These hill-sides which we passed along, as is commonly the 
case in the narrow Himalayan valleys, were the extremities of 
spurs from greater ridges; they themselves showed us a face of 
some thousand feet, but they were connected with much more 
lofty mountains, mountains of perpetual snow, 18,000 to 20,000 feet 
high, which are only sometimes caught sight of through the 
dividing side-ravines. 

Above Kiindhel we see instances of a fall of rock having 
dammed the river. Going upwards, we first find the water coming 
over the talus or fan-material (the cause of the damming) in a 
cataract, while immediately above the vulley opens, and the waters 
spread out almost wide enough for tliem to be called a lake. 
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Farther up is another such dosing of the river from the side and 
widoiing above. 

These semi>lakes had apparently been qnite lately formed, as 
there were trees upright some feet in the water, which therefore 
had been brought to its present high level by damming since the 
growth of the treed. But, again, there was something to show 
that the water had been yet higher bef(H« now—sandy alluvial 
beds some 15 feet above the present surface. These things prove 
that at different times the same event occurred; that the lake and 
accompanying lake-deposits had been formed, that the water had 
drained away to a lower level by a channel being cat through the 
dam, and that a later increase of the dam had caused the action to 
be repeated, though not quite to the same degree as before. 

As we approach Hamurl the valley has a more stony look; 
the masses of rock that have fallen from the cliffs above, or have 
been carried down in snow-falls, are very conspicuoua Hamuii 
itself a little village in the valley, 8800 feet above the sea, 
interested me on account of the evidence it gave of certain recent 
physical events. Some twelve years before, about 1867, a rush of 
snow down the two ravines a little below the village, one on each 
side of the main valley, advanced the taluses so much that these 
completely dammed up the river; the waters of it rose to the 
level of the village as it was then situated, and came over some 
of the fields; the people left their houses for fear of inundation, 
but 'soon the waters cut for themselves a small channel, and the 
level of them was lowered some 80 feet, but still remained 60 feet 
higher than at first. From the dam downwards was formed a 
great and violent cascade; but above, at the time I am speak¬ 
ing of, there was formed as it were a lake, where the water was 
quite calm, and, from its depth, flowe' very slowly. In the 
space of three years the greater part of this depth (which must 
have been 60 or 70 feet, plus the original depth of the stream) 
was filled up with sediment of sand and pebbles. The point of 
interest here is. the great rapidity of formation of this lacustrine 
or semi-lacustrine deposit. 

For a year or two the village remained undisturbed; then 
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misfortaue came in another form. It was a very snowy year. 
From the side of the valley opposite to that on which the village 
stood, from the left hank, came down an avalanche, {md this 
was able, from the bottom of the valley of the river being so 
.filled up, to reach across to the village. The village would have 
been safe had the original form of the valley been retained, but 
with the hollow bridged, as it were, with the gravel deposit, the 
avalanche spread over and made a great plain of thick snow 
(beneath which the river found its way), and completely buried 
the houses. It was night time, and all the people were at rest; 
the headman managed to dig his way out and call aid from other 
villages. In about twenty hours all the inhabitants of Hamfirl 
were excavated alive, though some were insensible irom the 
confinement of the air. The people love to relate how that more 
came out than hod been buried, for daring the night a child had 
been bom beneath the snow. 

Ham&rl was fated to undergo further alarms. Not long after 
the last event an earthquake brought down a great mass of rock 
from the cliif that overlooks the place. This landslip destroyed 
some of the fields and knocked in one or two of the houses, 
which, however, were empty at the time; so here, too, the Hamiirl 
people had less ill'fortune than was threatened. But now they 
concluded that it was time to leave a spot of such danger, and 
they begged the authorities to give them land elsewhere; but 
since the keeping up of settlements in these high parts is almost 
necessary for the aid of travellers between Piidar and Zanskar, 
they were persuaded to stay with the relief of some reduction 
of their land-tax; so they built a new village higher up, but they 
could find no site that is quite free from the danger of avalanches. 

A little before coming to Eamuri we had passed two cascades, 
on the left bank, made by two streams, near together, tumbling 
over successive ridges of rock; the whole fall of each was some 
1500 feet In a ravine neare> Ht^uti, where the foot of a glacier 
that is embosomed high in the mountain comes to the edge of 
a steep cliff, the water from it comes over in a fall of several 
hundred feet 
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I must not leave unnotioed the rooAes mowtomia, produced 
by old glaciers, in the main 'valley a little higher up than Hamhrl, 
with grooves on the gneiss rook running in the direction of the 
valley; this is about 300 feet above the river and 9200 feet 
above the sea. 

The highest' village of any size in the Bhuthfi valley is 
Machel, two marches, or 22 miles, from Atholl. At Ma^el 
Bhots predominate, though there are a few families of Hindtls. 
The Bhots seem to have been for long settled in this upper end 
of the valley. Machel is 9700 feet above the sea; the highest 
inhabited place of all is Sunj&m, half a march beyond Machel; 
here is but one household of Bhots, a hardy family; they are 
confined within doors by the snow for seven months in the year. 
We were there on the 7th June and the snow had melted from 
the fields about a month before. 

We had noticed, os we ascended the valley, that the vegeta¬ 
tion gradually diminished; at Machel the mountain side had 
become much barer; there were some stunted deodars, but at 
a height of 9800 feet the growth of that tree altr^gether ended; 
spruce and silver fir continued farther; hi^h, which had at first 
appeared at 8000 feet, grew higher than all the others. The 
last limits of forest trees that I obserted, still along the valley, 
were 12,000 feet for silver fir and 12,500 feet for birch; but 
this was counting the last straggling trees. 

At Sunjam, 11,000 feet, they sow wheat, peas, buckwheat, 
and the kind of barley called grim, the grain of which becomes 
loosened from its husk like the grain of wheat, which I shall 
hereafter call “naked barley.” Often the wheat does not ripen, 
but they sow some every year for 'the chance. Sometimes the 
whole harvest fails, and then they have to go to the Eishtwar 
country for grain, taking down sheep to exchange. 

Beyond Sunjam is nothing but a waste of streams and bare 
mountains, of glaciers and of snow. 

Middle Mountaiks of tbe West. 

West of the meridian eS Juipmoo, as has indeed been more 
than once said, these mountains have not such a wide area, nor 
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one whose boundary with the Outer Hills is so well defined as is 
the case on the east. 

As so much time has been spent over the eastom tract, 1 
will now do little more than point out vhcre on tlie west similar 
spaces occur. 

Just west of the Ghlnab^ ^hind PaunI, a ridge, which cor- 
r^ponds to the one we traced as far as that river from the east, 
ri^ suddenly and towers above the Outer Hills which lie to the 
south of it. This is called Dragari Thar, being sacred to a 
devta whose name is Dragar. The south face of it is a great 
escarpment; it has a line of precipitous limestone cliffs, of which 
the part vertical is about 1000 feet, and far down beneath that 
a talus-slope continues; the ridge is narrow and the' ground 
inclines quickly, but not precipitously, down to the north. 

Looking iu that direction from the summit, we get a general 
view of this mountain-tract which shows it to have the same 
characters as that around Eamban and Bhadarwah. We see a 
number of ridges, some parallel for a short distance, some branch¬ 
ing, spreading out in innumerable spurs iu every direction. The 
lower pai-ts are dotted with cbil-trees and with patches, or, as 
they appear in the distance, specks of cultivated ground. The 
higher ridges bear thick forest of the other pine. These moun¬ 
tains are in the tract called Budil, which is drained by the Ans 
Eiver. I have never been over it, but, from accounts, believe it 
to be very similar to what was described behind Bamban, and 
to have for inhabitants the same Paharl race. Beyond appears 
the snowy Panjal, the southern boundary of Kashmir, which at 
this part is a complete ridge, nowhere broken by a gap, only 
jagged by rocky peaks standing up out of the snowy mass. In 
the beginning of May, when I saw the range from this spot, 
snow was covering a great vertical height of the mountains, but 
by August or September all melts away, except a few beds that 
have collected to a thickness by snow-slips. 

The neighbourhood around Dragari Thar produces iron, which 
is smelted by the caste called Bhiyar* These men, at the staiir 
ing of a new furnace or the beginning of any other important 
.business, go to a spot on the ridge where there is an altar raised 
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to the doTta Dragar, and there sacrifice. They kill a goat 
and bum some gh% before the altar. The ghi burnt, they eat 
the goat Aemselves, not, I think, sparing even the head to the 
fiames. The iron spoon the gbl was burnt in is left. There were 
something like a hundred iron spoons accumulated, and around 
some iron tridents were placed, and a collection of strangely- 
shaped stonea 

The next part that I know of these mountains is the country 
between Rajaorl and the £^r Fanjal Pass. If we leave the main 
road to Kashmir and go up the Darhal valley, we find ourselves' 
at first between bills of the character of those which we have 
classed as “Outer Hills,” but in about six miles they take the 
cliaracter of those of the “ Pahar; ” this is partly due to change 
of geological formation—for we have here come upon older rocks 
—^and partly to increased height. The slopes are more con¬ 
tinuous ; they are unbroken by parallel jutting betls; tlieir sur¬ 
face is better suited for the growtli of forest trees. At the village 
called Bari Darhal, a few miles farther up, we are quite among 
mountains of this hind; they are ail clothed with thick wood, 
in the lower part of deciduous trees, while, above, the forest 
suddenly changes to fir, which extends far up the slope till 
replaced at the last by birch. These mountains belong to the 
Batan Ridge, which not far from here brunches from the Panjal 
Range; the ridge itself, with its spurs and the space included 
between it and the high range, extending towards Punch, make 
another wide tract of “Middle Mountains.” We shall come again 
to the Ratan Ridge on our march to Kashmir. 

There is another long ridge, similar in many respects to the 
Ratan Ridge. It branches off from the Panjal Range farther to 
the north-west, and runs in a general way from east to west, for 
50 miles straight, or nearly 70 measured along its course. This, 
with its branches and spurs, occupies an area between the 
latitude-parallel of Punch and the Jhelam river, which area 
also we must count to belong to the tract. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HABCB FBOM JUlUMOO TO KASHMIB. 

BOUTSB FBOM TfXB PLAINS TO SIBINAGAR, IN KA8HHIB — PREPARATIONS FQR THE 
JOUBNET — JUMMOO TO AKllNUB; ONE UABCH — TIMBER CATCHING AT AKHNUB — 
AKHNOe to BAJAOBi; FIVE MABCKES —RAJAOUi TO SIRiKAGAB; EIGHT MARCHES. 

Aftbb the Middle Mountains, the next tract that will have our 
attention is Kashmir. Before, however, beginning on that 
country, I propose to give, in this separate chapter, some account 
of the roads, but especially of one of them, between the Fanjab 
and Kashmir, both for an example of the kind of travelling one 
experiences in such countries as these, and for the sake of cou> 
necting in the reader’s mind those parts which up till now we 
have dwelt on with the countries beyond. 

ilOUTES FROM THE FlAIBS TO SlBINAQAB, IB KASHMIR. 

The statement of the number of routes between the plaiiis 
and Kimhniir may be varied, the number may be made greater or 
less, according as one takes in or leaves out the less frequented, 
difficult, roads, and according to whether one counts the combina¬ 
tions that may be made by following first one route, then by a 
cross-road joining another. In the Folitical Map are shown six or 
seven routes that start from various parts of the plains and unite 
at Sirinagar the capital of Kashmir, and in Appendix lY. the 
marches in each route are given in detaiL 

The various roads are used in different degrees and for different 
purposes. 

The road from Jnmmoo by Banih^ is the chief commercial 
-route. It has become so for the reason that its starting-point in 
the hilla is not very far from Amritsar, the emporium of the 
Panjab, between which place and Jummoo there has long been 
a commercial connection, while the road is open for more 
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mouths of the year than some of the others. But the path itself 
is not good, nor is the country it goes over favourable to com¬ 
munications ; tliere are five distinct ridges of hill to be crossed, 
besides many ups and downs over spurs that cause almost as much 
labour as do the passes. Horses can pass along it, though with 
some difficulty; the greater part of the carriage is done by men, 
or, in the case of grain, by pack-bullocks. 

The second road, by Biidil, is so far worse than the last that 
it is impassable for horses; it is only traversed by men, chiefly by 
those engaged in carrying up loads of salt and bringing duNvn 
ghi. 

No. 3 is a cross-road from Jummoo to join the next. 

The road nninbercd 4, from Bliiinbar over the Tir Panjal Pass, 
is the one, a? told in Chapter v,, that the Delhi Emperors used 
to go by, and that at this day English travellers much frequent. 
It is a road that one can ride over on a hill pony. 

The next, from Bhimbar, by Eajaori and Punch, to Sirinagar, 
is a combination of numbers 4, 5, and 6. It avoids the high Pir 
Panjal Pass, and for that reason it is freer from snow, and open 
for traffic earlier in the season, than the preceding one. 

The route marked No. C, from Jhelara, is not much used, since 
it traverses rough ground. In some respects, however, it has 
advantages over the otliers. It seems to me likely that when the 
railway from Labor is completed as far as Jhelam, that place 
will become a good starting-point for Kashmir, and this road may 
get more into favour, and merit a better construction and main¬ 
tenance. 

Koute No. 7, from British Hill-station of Marl, or Murree, 
is not much used for commercial purposes, but is a great deal fre¬ 
quented by English travellers. One can now go right up into the 
hills, to Mari itself, by post-carriage, and there, already in cool 
breezes, can at leisure prepare for the march to Kaslimir. The 
road, too, is about the best of all; horses can go along it without 
danger. 

Koute No. 8, from Abbotabad by Muzafarabad, is the only one 
that is free, or nearly free, from snow in the winter; besides this 
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it has the advantage of not going over liigli ground, the ups and 
downs in it are trifling; lienee it is a convonient road for those 
whose way, from Kashmir, say, lies in the direction at Atak and 
Peshawar. 

Not all of tliese roads arc open to the English traveller (whose 
joumeyings involve special arrangements); the first tlireo are 
closed to him. The others have been open to Englishmen lor six 
months of the year. Quite lately new arrangements have been 
made; I am not sure whether or no this restriction about time 
has been taken off. There is now, I believe, a limitation of tlie 
number of officers of the army who may go to Kashmir for their 
leave; 200 at one time are allowed. The justification for this is 
the great requisition for carriage that, as will be seen below, 
each British traveller is sure to make.* 

The road I have chosen, for ourselves to look into the par¬ 
ticulars of it, is a combination of Nos, 3 and 4. We shall go irom 
Jummoo in a north-westerly direction, so as to cut into the road 
from Bhitnbar at Rajaori, and from there onwards to Sirinagar, 

Preparations for the Journey. 

A few words before starting, as to certain specialities of travel¬ 
ling in the Himalayas. 

The natives of India are good travellers. The poor man, one 
who gets his living by the use of his muscles, will make a bundle 
of his extra clothes (if he has any), of his bedding and his cooking- 
pots, and with that balanced on his head or slung over his shoulder, 
will make a long march without asking anything of anyone, except 
of the shopkeeper from whom he will buy his daily allowance of 
flour or rice. The class above him, those who get, say, their living 
by their pen, or by buying and selling, will surely have a pony for 
the march, probably a quiet, useful animal, one that ambles along 
at an easy pace; the bedding will be laid in folds on the saddle, 
and the rest of the baggage carried on the pummel or else made 

* Some asefol mforroation about those routes which are open to European tra¬ 
velers will be found in Dr. Inoe’s * Kashmir Handbook* (published by Wyman 
Brothen, Cskutta); and in Kashmir itself that book will be found very nseuL 
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fast behind. Such a trareller, vrith his one senrant tanning along 
at a jog-trot by his side, will be independent of potters or bag¬ 
gage-animals; he will do his march in his own time, and be 
satisfied at the end Of it with any accommodation he can get-~ 
that of the mosqne if he be a Muhammadan, of the Dhatms&la if 
he be a Hindu, or, in some cases, of the more general rest-house; 
or, in default of all of these, he will get the shelter of some 
cottage—freely given to a civil application—and there make 
himself at home. 

It is different with the Englishman in India. His wants are 
not few, nor his demands either. Accustomed to numerous at¬ 
tendants, and to a complication of domestic appliances, he goes on 
the principle, when travelling, of taking with him such a large 
proportion of these as will give almost every comfort, except 
what the variations of cold and heat make unattainable, even in 
the wildest and most out-of-the-way parts. 

I do not blame him for this: he may be right to keep all the 
comforts or luxuries he can. But there is no doubt that to do 
this increases the difBculty and the trouble of marching; every 
diminution of impedimenta will make it so much the easier to get 
along. A traveller in the hills who requires but a few porters for 
his baggage will be so much more independent of set routes and 
of the local authorities as to have an absence of trouble that will 
counterbalance the loss of a good many material comforts. 

The usual fit-out that we Englishmen carry with us in these 
hills consists of a tent, carpet, bedstead, table, chairs, bedding, 
clothes, and other paraphernalia; this for one’s own tent. In the 
servants’ departments there will be at least another tent (probably 
two others), cooking things, plates, washing and ironing things, 
eatables, and beverages to any extent that one may choose to pro¬ 
vide them, stable-gear, and various other things that each servant 
is sure to see himself provided with for his own particular work. 
These, with the addition of the bedding and clothes of half a 
dozen or more servants, make up a good amount of luggage to be 
carried, as it mostly has to be, on coolis* backs. 

The tents to be taken in these hills are much lighter than 
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those square double^roofed tents used in India; even the smaller 
variety of that sort called “ hill-tent ” is somewhat too ctimher- 
BOina A simple tent, 9 feet sqnare and 7 feet high', with the 
sloped roof ending in a wall of 3 feet, suits ns best. For natives, 
a tent with the roof slope continued to the ground is good, 
since, for the same height, ii gives more floorepoce. A small 
shainiana, or square awning on four poles, lyith or without side 
curtains, is one of those things that will add to one’s comfort; it 
affords shade without the confinement of air; for indeed the inside 
of such tents as we have spoken of is almost unbearable from heat 
when under a bright sun; only one reckons on being able to pitch 
under the shelter of a tree; in default, a shamiana will be most 
useful. At one time 1 arranged a tent, of somewhat different 
shape, in such a way that one side would lift up, and, being sup- 
ported* on a couple of sticks, do duty for a shamiana by day, 
while at night, the join was laced up and the tent made taut 
again. 

Very moderately provided after this plan one will require 
some twenty coolis for porters. If one lays in stores for a march 
of some months, it will want great care and a stem though discri¬ 
minating rejection of the unnecessary, to keep the number from 
running up to fifty or more. 

One seldom or never has baggage animals of one’s own enough 
for the carriage of the camp; it may be useful in some cases to 
keep two or three mules or baggage-ponies; but it would not be 
wise to depend on them, for on these rough roads they are so apt 
to break down—to get a sore back or to fall lame; and sometimes 
one wants to go where neither mule nor pony can follow. The 
universal practice is for an Englishman, or for any native of rank 
who may get a special order from the Maharaja, to take his 
carriage, whether it be ponies or coolis, from stage to stage, 
changing it, getting fresh men or animals from the villages round, 
for each day’s march. 

Along the frequented roads there are special ofiBcers (called 
Kotw&l) for managing this business; where these are not, it 
becomes the duty of the lambardiir, or headman of the village 
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(called muqaddam ia Kashmir) to undertake the service. In 
general there are few four-footed beasts to be had. Goolis are 
the chief carriers; for these 50 lbs. to CO lbs. is a fair load; the 
animals would carry from 160 lbs. to 200 lbs. The daily pay for 
a cooli is four annas, that is sixpence; for a pony or mule twice as 
much. The coolis carry their loads in various ways. In the Outer 
Hills they carry them on their heads, first making a soft bed with 
their turbans; this certainly is not the best way for difficult 
ground; farther up, in the Middle Mountains, the people often 
carry the weight on their shoulders, bending their head forward 
and fixing the load on the shoulder and back of the neck. . But 
the most business-like way of all is that followed by the Kash- 
raiils, some of the Paharls, the Ladakhis, and the Baltis, of 
loading the back by means of a light framework of sticks sjid 
rope, which is suspended from the shoulders. 

The amount that the Kashmiris, especially, carry in this fashion 
is surprising; not that they will do much more than the weakest 
cooli when the labour is forced, and there is only a fixed daily 
pittance for the work. But a great number of Kashmiri cultivators 
occupy themselves in spring and autumn in taking goods from 
the plains to Kashmir by contract, by weight, and on that bargain 
will exert themselves manfully. I once arranged my loads for the 
ordinary coolis, but afterwards met with some Kashmiris who were 
ready to take them by weight; these loaded themselves each with 
three of the loads thaf had been made up; one man carried four 
dozen of beer packed in cases; another load that was carried was 
192 lbs.; and I have a well-authenticated case of a young man 
carrying 240 lbs. And this was not for a short journey, but for 
over a hundred miles of uneven road with many long rises and 
several pames, one of them over 9000 feet. In doing sneh feats 
as this the Kashmiris take their own time: the ten days’ march 
they will take eighteen or nineteen days about; but they will do 
it all on a diet of unleavened bread or of rice. 

Thus prepared with baggage and porters, we will now start from 
Jummoo for the journey to Kashmir; the distimee is 184 miles, 
which will be covered in fourteen days, a day’s march varying com- 
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monly from 9 to 15 miles. We shall di vide the distance into 
sections according as the characters of the country change. 

JuMMoo TO Arhncb: One Maboh. 

The length of this stage is 18 miles; it is a long march, 
especially for a first day’s, and it might be conveniently divided 
into two; NagbanI at 7^ miles would be the intermediate halting- 
place. The road, however, is easy, being altogether in the plain. 
For the first few miles from the city we pass through a narrow 
lane cut in the acacia forest, the lane bounded by tall hedges of 
Euphorbia. The forest abounds with wild pig; passing along at 
dusk one is sure to see several in the path, and there are spotted 
deer about, but they are shy and one does not often catch sight of 
them. Emerging from the forest we find ourselves well clear of 
the hills also, with the view unconfincd by the lower ranges. We 
see in one glance a great length of the mountains that lie between 
us and Kashmir extending on the right; the look of them varies 
something with the time of year; I have made the journey 
oftener than once, and in different months; we will suppose it to 
be May, when the heat of the plains and of Jummoo has become 
oppressive, and one looks forward with delight to enjoy the cool 
air of the mountains. 

In May, then, though the lower snow has melted, there 
remains much on the Panjal hills. High up spread fields of 
white snow, with both rocky peaks and snowy ones projecting 
from them. In front of tliem are the dark foresfrslopes of the 
Middle Mountains, which are well seen in the opening of the 
Chinab and Ans valleys. The outermost low ridges clothed with 
green make the foreground. 

The road goes on, a well-frequented one traversed by both 
carts and camels; we pass over a fairly cultivated plain, rather 
dry in soil; we go by some Government gardens and a few hamlets 
and villages. As we near Akhnur we come on the line of an' 
important canal the Maharaja is having constructed to bring the 
waters of the Chinab to the foot of the Jummoo hill. While we 
were three or four miles away from the foot of the bills the soil 
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was loamy and nearly free from stones, but now, coming up north¬ 
wards and again nearing their edge, we get on pebbly ground, and 
soon, from a gravelly bank, we look across the Cbinab River on to 
the fort and town of Akhnur. 

The river is at this time swollen with the melting snows. 
Every day of bright sunshine on the higher mountains makes 
itself felt, raises the level of the water and widens the spread of 
it, and increases the force of the current. The passage across by 
the ferry-boat comes to be a serious matter; scores of people, who 
have been waiting hours for the opportunity, rush in on her 
coming to the ban]<, and with the cattle, ponies, and camels that 
have been forced on board over the bulwarks, soon fill her te over¬ 
crowding. When she puts off, weighed down and unmanageable as 
she is, the force of the current carries her a good half mile away 
in crossing the few luiudred yards. Then, emptied of her freight, 
the boat is laboriously tracked up again for another trip. Two such 
journeys each way is as much as can U'j done in the day’s work. 

The appearance of Akim fir from the left bank of the river is 
striking. The chief object is the fort, of which a sketch is given. 
It is a builditig of lofty walls enclosing a square of over 200 
yards, with one entrance gate by the river and another on the 
land side. The walls are croAvned with battlements of the same 
form as one sees in the Mughal torts throughout Hindostan. Tho 
fort was built 90 or 100 years ago by Mian O’eg who held 

under Junimoo a jagir, here and at Bol, a place in the hills a few' 
miles olF, It is now occupied by troops of the Ccni ral Government, 
but tho same family, descendants of Teg Singh, retain some of 
the estates and have their house in the town below. 

Aklinur is but just below where the river struggles out of the 
hills, and just above that part of the plains where the ground is 
so little above its surface that the channel divides into many. 
The town is built on a terrace above the river, which is over¬ 
looked by a few houses of the better sort, while the part behind is 
mean and dirty. 

A little above the fort, on the slope of the river bank, are 
found traces of a former city; one secs large well-made bricks on 
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the surfiftoe,-but there is no building or wall remaining; the 
bricks are often dug up and carried away to be used again. Near 
this spot is a place where the riyer was bridged by one of the 
invaders of India—^1 think it was Ahmad Sh&h Duraui—^who 
passed his army across the Ohlnab at this place. 

The inhabitants of Aklmur are much mixed; a portion of 
them are of the same various castes as about Jummoobut there 
are a largo number besides of Muhammadans, who bear the 
name of Kashmiri, and, doubtless, were originally of that nation. 
Unlike, however, Kashmir! settlers in other parts, who usually 
retain distinct their language, ways, and look, these have lost 
their native tongue and speak only Panjabi, and, in appearance 
and character, though very different from the Dogras, yet tliey 
are not recognizably Kashmiri. 

TlMBER-CATCmUG AT AkHNOB. 

Akhnur has two or three circumstances that should make it 
flourish as a town. It is where three or four roads, some bearing 
much traffic, converge; it is just within reach of boats that navi¬ 
gate the Chinab, this position being made use of chiefly for 
building boats and sending them down for sale; thirdly, Akhnur 
is where the timber from the mountains, that floats down the 
river, is caught and stored. 

This last business brings much employment and gain to 
the people. We saw in the last chapter how, far back in the 
mountains, the deodar trees were felled and cut up, and the logs 
rolled down to the edge to await^the rising of the river. It is at 
this timp of year, in May, that they begin to come down. No 
further care has been taken of them; they are left, in the first 
instance, to take their own chance of finding their way down that 
long distance of from 150 to 200 miles. 

From Bitel, 20 miles above Akhnur, to a place as far below 
it, this 40 miles is the space along which the logs are caught and 
brought to land. Nearly the whole population of the places 
along the river bank, people of almost every .caste, occupy them¬ 
selves in the work, for it comes at a time when farm-work is 
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slack, one harvest having been got in and seed-time for the next 
not having come. The plan is to provide what is called a tamd, 
a goat-skin carefnlly taken off and carefully closed wherever an 
opening occurred; the end of one fore leg only is left open for 
inflating; the skin is blown out tight, and the end fastened up 
with a bit of string; to the hind legs are attached loops through 
which the man puts his bare legs, and the stiff inflated goat-skin 
comes up in front of his chest; then, jumping into the river, the 
man balances himself on the sama, lying almost flat along it; by 
aid of hh hands and a peculiar motion of liis feet he can swim 
along at a fine rate, and fears not to trust himself to the waves 
and the rapids of the swollen river. Standing at a spot whence 
he knows the current will force him out to mid-channel, he waits 
till a log of timber comes opposite him, and, dashing in, he soon 
reaches it, and then, by the exertion both of force and skill, 
guides it to a sheltered nook where it may be landed and hauled 
up. The places convenient for this are known, and men are 
kept ready at each to receive the logs as they are caught, while a 
munsbl is by to measure the timber, and give a note of its length 
and girth to the swimmer, who swims away with it in his turban 
to look out for another log. The notes representing the day’s 
or the week’s work he will bring at his leisure to the office at 
Akhnur, and receive payment in proportion to the cubic contents 
of the timber he has brought in. 

There are some thirty stations for this work within the space 
mentioned, including several in the branch channels below 
Akhnur. A log that passes the upper ones will pretty surely be 
caught below; even at night, between the late summer evening 
and the early dawn, the timber can hardly get through the whole 
space before some early bird is down upon it to bring it in. 

Some of the timber comes from os far away as the Chamba 
territory, above Padar, where the Fanjab Forest Department fell 
it, having taken a lease of the Chamba Baja’s forests. Some was 
felled by the Maharaja’s Forest Department, of which for a few 
years 1 had the management Some other belongs to contractors, 
to whom the right of felling has been sold. These different 
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pniterties are recognized by the marks that are cat on the logs 
in the forest; each owner, having his agent at Akhnur and other 
landing'plaoes, manages to collect his own; the swimmers (<dr& 
is the word they are called by) bring in all indiscriminately, and 
the payments made by any mnnsbi will be adjusted afterwards. 

In this way thousands of logs are caught every season; 
20,000 logs belonging to the Maharaja’s Forest Department, have 
bemi secured in one year; these would average 20 or 25 cubic feet 
of timber, and would have a value of more than 20,0007. 

Many 1(^ get fast in the middle course of the river, becmne 
stranded, or fixed between rocks, or otherwise entangled, and aie 
left by the receding flood. For these, on the waters lessening in 
the autumn, men are sent up along the river bank, to disengage 
them and roll them to where they may again be started, or to a 
place whence they will be carried down by the next summer’s flood. 

The next stage in the timber-business is to concentrate the Ic^, 
especially to bring down to Akhnur those that have been caught 
at the upper stations. This is done on the force of the current 
slightly moderating (as it will when a few cloudy days lessen the 
snow-melting), by forming small rafts of from two to four logs eadi, 
and guiding them down between the projecting cliflfe of the narrow 
channel, and over the successive rapids that rock-ledges at 
intervals have made. It is a service of some danger. Two men 
guide the raft with bamboo poles, ready, with their samas, to take 
to the torrent if by chance the raft should be forced against the 
rock. When this happens the logs will be separated, and if the 
men have the good fortune to escape, they will again make to 
them to bring them in separately, and claim the wages which for 
this, too, are fixed as by measurement. Great nerve and pluck ore 
often shown in the management of these rafts, and, dangerous 
though the work is, accidents are not common. Collected at 
Akhnur, the timber is either sold there or made up into the larger 
rafts—of 50 or CO logs — of which the lower coarse of the 
river will allow the passage, and floated down some 50 miles, to 
WazItibSd, on the Grand Trunk Boad, whence it will be dis¬ 
tributed over the Panj&b. 
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The felled timber tiaed to be very nearly all deodar, tbat-being 
the wood that stands best against the destructive white <mt; 
latterly, I believe, they have been trying Firm exedta for slcei>ers 
for the railway, and some number of tliat tree has been cut lor 
the purpose; young trees of Pimu Imgifdia have always been 
sent down for the roofing of the small houses, of the nativea But 
beside what has been felled, a considerable, in some years a 
wonderful, amount of waifi) arrive by the river, of trees that have 
fallen and been carried down by snowHslips, or in any way what¬ 
ever have found their way to the river side. This is called ror; 
it belongs by old custom to the govemmeht of the territory in 
which it may first be 'caught and brought to bank. The Maharaja 
gets the lion’s sliare of this on the Chinab, but a little may pass 
through to the British territory. Felled timber that has through 
carelessness remained unmarked goes the same way. A few trees 
of pencil cedar from forests high np the mountains find their way 
down; they are generally ten or twenty feet long and four or five 
feet girth at bottom, quickly tapering. 

Besides the regular gradual rise of the river by the snow 
melting, induced by a bright suu shining on tiie high mountains, 
there are apt to come, in the rainy season, more sudden floods, 
which may bring the waters up to a much higher level than they 
reach by the other mode of rising. That first kind of rise is 
called “ charha ”; the flood is called “ hur.” In the charha the 
water is cold, coming fresh from the snows, and its colour is 
milky from the glacier-mud. The har is brought on by rain|; 
two dr tliree days’ continuous rain over any large area of the 
hills is enough to cause such a fiqpd. According to the area it' 
originates in—to the character of tlie ro^ks occupying that area 
— is the colour of the water black, brown, or red. It comes 
suddenly and os quickly subsides, lasting in general but a few 
hours. 

While the steady rise and continuance of the waters in 
the oharM is most fevourable to timber-catching, the har may 
destroy all the work that has been done. Tho river will some¬ 
times rise to the timbei^heaps in the store-places, and float off 
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and ctttrj amj mimbers of logs. Durmg the force of the flood 
no swimmer can ride his sarnfi; none can yentare on the water; 
the river for a timo asserts itself and is master, and no one can 
interfere with bis doings while he carries off the careMly-stored 
timber, the accumulation of much human labour, and scatters 
it here and there on the banks, and leaves it on the shoals of the 
lower part of his course. 

Akhrob to Bajaobi: Five Marches. 

Now we must leave the gay scene of the swift river, dotted 
over with the swimmers on their strange-looking steeds, riding 
in pursuit of the logs—all which we can see beautifully from 
the windows of the Baradarl on the summit of the fort, and face 
the burning sun for another march. Five hot marches await 
us over ground of one general character, over the rough country 
of the Outer Hills, what we have already in the account of their 
physical characters in some measure described. We will there* 
fore treat of these together, and not separate each day’s doings, 
though a list of the marches will be useful; they are numbered 
from Jummoo: 

Hlki. MUct. 

2. AUmur to Chauld CboA .. 13| 5. Bhorms&Ia to BvUsu! .. .. 9 

3. Cfaaoki OhoTi to Than^pSot, 13 6. SySlRui to BSjaori ., .. M 

4. Tluudapani to Dharmsala .. 9) i 

The road leads straight away from the river north-westward 
and for four miles is still in the plain, but it is a plain gradually 
rising; then we reach the outermost line of hills and euter them 
by a valley, going up the boulder-covered stream-bed; the cliffs 
and hills on each side rise higher, and make the valley narrower, 
as we go on. The hills are covered with a forest or brushwood, 
which harbours undisturbed many a peacock, whose scream 
sounds strange in conjunction with the voice of the cuckoo, who 
also at this time here makes himself heard. After a bit we rise to 
the level of the broken plateau that occupies the space between 
the outermost ridge and the ridge of Eillth&r, and here is the 
stage called Cbauk! Cborfi, a scattered village, with little portions 
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of land oalthrated among the steep and i-ocky area. Beyond, the 
road rises up K&Uthajr, going partly over bare rock, which is here 
mnch exposed. The form of the ground in this neighbourhood' 
was carefully described before, so we will not tarry, except to say 
that the road goes through a little nick in the ridge of Kslltbar, 
and then winds or zigzags down ^e steep escarpment, from the 
foot of which a few miles of road, which is comparatiTely level, 
with the exception of the deep galley of the stream, bring us to 
ThandfipinI, another halting-place, at the beginning of the next 
innermost set of hills. 

These we have to traverse in the following three marches— 
two short ones and a long oue. First we go along in front of a 
ridge of sandstone in upright layers, with the beds vertical, these 
sometimes making the scarp of the hill, sometimes projecting out 
from the ground as it were a wall, and at other times we see 
them fashioned by weathering into curious fantastic shapes. Then 
entering we thread our way among a maze of low hills, parts of 
successive ridges divided by narrow hollows; the snrfiice is nearly 
all covered with brushwood and there is little tillage seen, here 
aud there only are scattered houses met with. 

At this time of year the ground is dry, and all the way from 
Akhnllr the road has been hot and thirst-bringing; the sun’s 
heat being reflected from the rocky ground tells on one with 
doable force. A good charitable custom of the Hindus brings 
relief to the traveller. On many a spot in the hottest part, 
perhaps at the summit of one of the steep rises of the uneven 
road, will be found a hut where cool water kept in dean porous 
vessels is at the service of any who may ask for it. The man 
in charge is probably a Brahman, so that people of every caste 
can take water from his hands; he will maybe have been placed 
there and paid by some well-to-do Hindu, whose piety prompts 
him to this good work..; It is the Brahman’s business to bring 
the water from the nearest stream, which may be a long walk off, 
and distribute it to wayfarers. When the rains come and water is 
to be found in every pool and little stream, the establishment will 
be no loiter kept up. ~ 
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In tho match from SyalsA! onwards wo crossed the boundary 
of Hindus and Muhammadans, leaving the former and entering 
flic country jdccnpied by the latter. Tlio Hindus about Dharm* 
Bala and Syalsul were in great pirt Thakars; that caste has 
evidently been of chief luiportauco here, and has not been so 
much overshadowed by Mluns os it has fartlicr cast. The 
Tliakors’ houses, usually high up on tho tops of tho hills, ore 
solidly built of stone, and have something of tho character of 
forts; they even bear the name “ kot,” an old word for fort. 

At lost we get clear of these hills, and come into tho valley o^ 
the Western or MinSwar Tavl, which is at this time a stream 
of moderate volume flowing over ridges of rock, often making deep 
pools between them which are very favourable to the fisherman. 

A strange way of slaughtering the fish is sometimes practised 
here by the natives. An earthen vessel is filled with the milky 
juice of the plant {EupJtoriia), which bears the name of tor, and, 
attached to a long pole, is moved about in the pool; the juice 
getting mixed with the water blinds the fish, and while they swim 
here and there, not knowing which way to go, they can easily be 
speared. 

Continuing up the valley by tho left bank of the river, 
between low spurs of the hills, in a few miles we come opposite to 
the town of Hajaorl. This place has been spoken of in Chapter v. 
Tho old royal garden there described, opposite tho town, has 
become tho halting-place for travellers, chiefly for the English. 
We have here come into the Bhimbar route to Sirlnagar fre¬ 
quented by them, and from this place onwards our own road 
coincides with it. 

The town of Rajaori shows a front to the river of largo stone 
buildings, some of them ruinous. Thci'o is a mosque of the time 
of the Emperors, now used for a wood store: the rest-houses of the 
same period have been mentiouc<l before. Then, besides these 
regal works, are buildings of different sorts raised by tho former 
Muhammadan llajns of Hajaorl.* It must be remembered that 

* Probably tlicso regions aro tlio only part of India wboro Muhammadan rulers 
have borne tho title of Raja. 
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tlie Ddhi Empeiws, though haring their road to Eashmir through 
tiiis part, still left the country in the hands of the native Ihijas, 
who were bound to do all they could to facilitate the royal 
journeys and the transmission of the loads of fruit from Kashmir 
to the Delhi Court. The Bhimbar Baja held his country on the 
same terms. 

The Bajas of Bajaor! were MuKammadanised Bajputs. The 
early ones were of the tribe of Bajputs called PdZ, that caste to 
which belonged the Hindu Bajas of Balawar and other places on 
the east of Jummoo. The Muhammadan Pal of Bdjuori were 
succeeded by Bajas (also Muhammadans) who belonged to the 
Jarul tribe of Bajputs; this was seven or eight generations back; 
these rulers also have passed away, but there are in the neigh¬ 
bourhood both Hindus and Muhammadans of those two castes. 

The Bajaorl rule extended north and south 20 or 25 miles, 
and about 30 miles from east to west; its northern boundary was 
the Batan Bidge; to the south the country of the Bhimbar Baja 
bounded it. The revenue I am told was only 16,000 rupees; but 
for all that the money-income of the country was so small the 
Bajas have left some marks of their rule; there is what was once 
a large fine house, their residence, in the tmvn of Bajaori; of part 
of this the roof is fallen, but the river front is preserved and is 
used for ofiBces. Near it is the mosque they worshi 2 )ped in; 
this also is gone from its first use, and is now made use of as 
an occasional resting-place for European travellers, when, from 
the swelling of the river, they cannot get across to the baradarl 
in the garden on the left bank. Higher up is the Bajas’ burial- 
place ; here one tomb was pointed out to me os Baja Aga Jan’s. 
Aga Jan was ruler when the Sikhs took the country; they 
imprisoned him and put his younger brother on the throne, 
who sat on it till he was obliged to hand it over to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh. When, as explained in Chapter i., all of these 
territories that had not before been acquire^d by Gulab Singh were 
transferred to him by the Treaty of 1846, there came an end to 
the BajSorl rule; the Baja ultimately submitted without resistance, 
and was pensioned. He is now dead, but his son still receives 
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something through the British Govommeut, which he enjoys at 
Wazirabad. 

Itajilor'i has one conspicuous building raised by its last, the 
present, rulei's. A largo temple, elevated on a rook by the river, 
shows to all tliat Hindu power has again spread thus far west. 
As another sign of this, the Dogras have changed the name 
of the place to Bampur, thus designating it after one of their 
gods; this new name has displaced tho old in official dealings, 
but not in the mouths of the commonalty. 

Eajaosi to SiRmAOAB; Eight Marches. 

Wo have hitherto in our journey been among tho Outer, the 
Lower, Hills; in these next mardies we shall get over the higher 
ranges of mountains, those that are the great barriers of Kashmir. 
The first two days’ march from Bajaoii will take us northward 
over the Hatau Itidge by a pass that is called the Batan Fir; the 
next four will lead us eastward through tho main Panjal Bange 
(of which the other was a brancli) by the pass called the Fir 
Fanjal, and will bring ns down to the level and out into the wide 
opening of the vale of Kashmir; the last two are wholly within 
that valley. 

The following is a list of the eight marches, still numbering 
from Jummoo; 

Milea. I MUM. 

7. Bajaorl to Tbanna .. .. 14 11. Allabftd toHirpur .. ,, 14 

8. Tli&nua to Baraitigalla .. 10 12. Hirpiir to Slispeyan .. 6 

9. Bararogalla to To^hiana .. 10 13. Shapeyan to KahupQr .. 15 

10. Pobliiaua to Aiiulail Sara .. 11 14. Kalupiir tc Sirliiagar .. 12 

In the first march, from BajSort to Tbanna, we keep for 14 
miles in the same not wide valley, following np this western Tavi 
stream, rising by a gradual incline. The ground of the valley 
is all terraced and made into rice-fields, which at this time are 
flooded with water led from the stream in preparation for Ae 
sowing, which will be done a week or two later. The valley is 
closely* bounded by spurs of hills, which change their look as we 
near tb end of the march, for we then get among a IlgW class 
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of bills, 8Qch 08 we have all along called the ^‘Middle Moun- 
tluQS ”; at Thaana we have reached to the foot of the slope of 
the Batan llidge itsell ? 

In the inarch from Thanna to Baramgalla we go over the 
Baton Pir.* It is a good steep pull to reach tite summit, wliich 
is 8200 feet above the sea; there is hardly a>iy depression iu 
the ridge at that spot. On some of* the slopes the mouutniu is 
thickly covered with forest, a forest of much variety and bi'iiuty. 
Box grows here largely; it is ent and sent to the towns, where 
it is mostly used for making combs. On the higher parts of 
the ridge one meets with numbers of the great block aud grey 
monkey, called langur. 

From the Eatan Pir one looks north and north-eastward on 
to the Panjil Bange, aud obtains grand views of its mountains. 
The descent also gives beautiful prospects, both of near forest 
views and of the more distant hills. The road is rough and 
difficult; one’s pony, that was useful for the ascent, had best be 
allowed to go down the hill without a rider. 

Baramgalla, which is the halting-place, is in the valley of the 
stream that rises near the Pir Panjal, aud with many others goes 
to form the Punch Kiver. It is shut in closely by spurs of the hills. 

The next march, from Baramgalla to Pushiana, is along the 
bottom of the narrow valley, among the large rounded stones of 

♦ In these hills the word /Tr ims come to bo used more or less gonerslly for Pass. 
The history,of its aoquiremout of this meaning 1 concoiyc to bo tliis. Pir iu Persian 
means first, o/d, or an old and thoiicit a saint or faqJr, It is common for fot^irs to 
establish themselrcs on Passes for the sake of contemplating the works of God and of 
receiving the alms of travellers; when any noted holy fiiqir died on a Pass, the place 
became socred to his memory, and was often colled alter him, hia title of Pir being 
prefixed; at last it became so common for every important Pass to iiave a name 
beginning with Ptr that the word acquired the secondary meaning of Monntidn Pass. 

Batan Pir must bo called so after one Baton, which is a man’s name among the 
Hindus. As to Fir Panj&l, the latter of the two words is applied to a great mountain 
ridge, at all events to the one we ore coming to, I am not sure whether it is a general 
wonl for a range in any language. Pir Panjal now means simply the Pass of the 
Great Bange. There was, however, at ono time a faqir vrho lived on it and bore the 
title of Pir. Bernier, who mossed in Auranzeb^s time, says there was a hermit on 
the Pass who had rosideA there ever since Jehanglr. Bernier wrote this in 1CG5. 
Jeh&ngir reigned from 1605 to 1628; by this the hermit wojild have dwelt there 
thiiiy-sevan years at least. I imagine it was from him that the Pass acquired the 
first word of its present name. 
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the stream-bed. The hill<eid» are too steep for the road eas^ 
to be made along them, so the traveller most keep close to the 
river, which has to be crossed about thirty timeC, as it nears 
alternately the right and left bounding cliffs. A series of little 
wooden bridges are prepared, which are good enough for foot- 
passengers and for an unladen horse, but ought not to be ridden 
over. 

.At last we leave the bottom of the valley and rise by a steep 
ascent on the north, of some hundreds of feet, to PoshiSna. This 
is a small village, the highest in the valley; it is inhabited by 
Kashmiri. 

The march from Poshiana to Aliabad leads us over the chief 
Pass. The road first contours to the base of the valley; from 
there the rise to the Pass may likely at this time of year—the 
latter part of May, we will suppose—be made by keeping in the 
ravine, on the snow-bed that now fills it. If this has melted, one 
must rise on the left and keep the narrow path which goes along 
the hill-side at some height above the bottom. 

In rising to the level of the Pass, which is 11,400 feet above 
the sea, w'e go through the stages of fir and birch wood, and 
come to where the slopes are grassy, and the hills above are 
of rock and fallen stone, with many snow-beds remaining yet 
unmolted. 

One time that I came here I found the Pass, and the ground 
and the snow for two or three miles’ distance, strewn with dead 
locusts, which about the middle of May had been destroyed by 
the cold in an attempted invasion of Kashmir. 

Between the Pass and Aliabad there intervene some miles of 
a very gradual descent. From Aliabad to Hirpur, the next stage, 
the road makes an irregular descent of more than 2500 feet, over 
rough, and in wet weather slippery, ground. The hills rise up 
boldly from the bed of the stream (which here, of coarse, flows 
towards the valley of Kashmir) for some thousands of feet Often 
broken by rock and cliff, elsewhere covered by forests of pine, 
spruce, and silver-fir, they rise above where these can grow mid 
show an unusually great extent of ground covered with birch- 
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trees; above this are the gta^ sammits of tho spnts as vinble 
firom below; one must rise on to tlie spurs, and tmco thorn back 
away from the valley, to get to the region of stono and rock, which 
would be reached at about 12,000 feet altitude. 

The stream, which flows a little north of east, receives other 
mountain-streams from both sides, and becomes on unfordablo 
torrent. Descending and crossing it' by a bridge, we come to 
comparatively level ground, clear of the steep mountains. For 
the next few miles our way is along a charming woodland path 
where the ground' is covered with wild flowers, among them 
violet, strawberry, forget-me-not, and buttercup, and the flr-wood 
is varied with many trees and shrubs in bloom.* 

The hills on each side get lower, and as we near HirpUr we 
And ourselves between what, as compared with the mountains, 
are mere banks that frame, rather than confine, the view, and let 
us see a portion of the long-looked-for country of Kashmir. 

But a small part of the vale itself appears; we look across it 
on to the complicated branched mass of mountains connected 
with the great snowy range that bounds Ladakh. One knows not 
how to call it—a wall of mountain—a serrated ridge—a nigged- 
edged mountain-mass; none of these express what one sees if 
after the first glance one looks, when the light may favour us, 
carefully to find out the details of what comes to view. The 
nearest spurs are 2o miles off; they can hardly be distinguished 
from out the mass, though they project far in front of it. Behind 
them, nearly 40 miles off, is a distincter mass of dark mountains 
which ore some 12,000 feet in height; their projecting spur-slopes 
and the ravines alternating with them can even at this distance be 
mode out. Above this dark mass we see a great extent of pure 
white snow-covered ground, from out of which risd great snowy 
peaks. One of these that stood prominent was 50 miles away, and 
some points within our view were nearly 70. 

This was the first great view of Kashmir. But when we 

* It is a remarkable fact-one that has been noticed by Dr. Falconer and Dr. 
Thompson—that on the Kashmir side one does not meet with the oak and rhodo- 
dendron» although the elevation of the ground oorreqponds to that where^on the outer 
side of the Pftnjal hills, these trees are abundant 
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teatOied Sfaiqwyaii, the next stage eight miles on, we came to 
where we conld look back, and on, and all round, and still see 
mountains without a break encircling the vale. The range we bod 
passed through with days of labour seemed strangely near; it 
bore great snow-beds with bold rocky peaks projecting as it were 
through them; in front were dark forest-covered slopes. Opposite 
was the same great line of mountains we had seen from Hirpur. 
The bounding bills of the far ends of the valley, seen only at 
times of clear atmosphere, complete the ring-barrier of Kashmir. 

Shapeyan, the first halting-place woll within the vale, is a 
wooden town'; through every lane of it water from the mountains 
flows in narrow canals. From Shapeyan, Sirinagar lies north, 
27 miles distant, a two days’ journey. The intermediate places 
are Kamu, at 12 miles, and Kahnpur, at 16; either of which may 
be chosen to halt at 

The road is now nearly level, only some low flat-topped hills 
are crossed. On each side fine prospects of the mountains extend; 
on the left, of the forest-clad hills overtopped by peaks of rock 
and snow; on the right, the farther mountain-range that lies 
beyond the plain; but in parts the road is among the village 
groves where the eye, not reaching to the mountains, is content 
with the nearer homely beauties of shady jdane or walnut trees, 
and wild rose-bushes luxuriant in their bloom. As we cross the 
last of the low hills we look from that higher ground over the low 
flat, and can see where Stiiuagar is situated; the position of it is 
marked by two isolated bills, one of them surmounted by an 
ancient temple, the other crowned with the buildings of a fort. 
The last few miles of our ride are across the flat, between rows 
of tall poplars. We reach the city at the bridge that is the 
highest up of seven that span the river. As we cross it and see 
the boats plying up and down, the houses crowded on to the river- 
bank, of irregular form and varied construction, whose low-sloping 
roofs with their wide eaves throw deep shadows, the spiry pinna¬ 
cles of mosques, and the bulging domes of temples, at once we 
know that in this high valley a busy city exists of unusual aspect 
and rare picturesqueness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I * 

KASHMIR. 

POSmON AKD SIZE —THE PLAIN OF THE RIVER ALLUVIUM —THE PLATEAUS OR SAKE* 
WAS—CLUIATE OP THE VALLEY—THE COUNTRY PEOPLE—TUB PEOPLE OP THE 
CITY—THE CITY OP SIBINAOAB — ENV1BOK8 OF/81RiNAGAB — I^MMER BETBBAT8. 

Position ard Size. 

The country of Kashmir has justly a reputation for something 
distinctive, if not unique, in its character. Its position and form 
together are such that there is no parallel to it in the whole of the 
Himalayas. It is a plain embedded am^g the mountain^ a wide 
vale enclosed by mountain ranges, lying af'such a height above 
the sea as on the one hand to be of a climate entirely different 
from that of India, being saved frdtn the heat that parches its 
plains, and on the other hand to be free from the severity of cold 
that visits the more lofty plateaus or wide valleys that are found 
more towards the centre of the mass of mountains. 

Let us now look carefully at the pasition and extent of 
this country, and by figures help ourselves' to understand the 
reasons of its special characters. Siilnagar, which is 

but a very few miles from the central point of the Kashmir 
Valley, is in lat 34° 5' N. and long., 74° 48' E. Both the valley 
itself and the ring of mountaiiu that surround it are irregular 
ovals. The position with regard to the great mi^s of mountains 
and to the plains of India is this:—the long diameter of the 
oval, lying north-west and south-east, is parallel with the general 
run of the chief ranges in this north-western portion of the Hima¬ 
layas; the distance of the valley from the plain of the Panjilb 
varies from 50 to 75 miles; that is to say, there is a mass of 
mountains of that width intei-posed between the two plains. Tho 
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aize of the country may be measored in two ways, one reckoning 
from rammit to summit of the monntaiDS that bound it, the other 
counting only the valley, tiiat is the nearly flat part, that lies 
enclosed by them. Taking, then, the ring of mountains, we And 
that the length of the irregular oval which the line of their summits 
forms is 116 miles, and that the width of it varies from'40 to 75 
miles, the area within this rocky fence being about.3900 miles. 
The part which is comparatively low and flat; that which may be 
called the vale, is about 84 miles long; from north-west to south¬ 
east, and in width it varies from 20 to 25 miles; it has an area of 
1800 or 1900 square miles. In level, what has been 

counted in with the valley varies from 6000 or 7000 feet- above 
the sea down to 5200 feet; the lowest portion is along the north¬ 
eastern side; the average of the whole valley may be taken at 
about 5000 feet above the Ibvel of the Panj&b plain, near 6000 feet 
above the sea. The mountain ridge, or rather the combination of 
mountain ridges, that surrounds Kashmir zaries much in height. 
The loftiest points are on the north-east side, where some peaks 
rise to close on 18,000 feet. Where the mountains curve round 
the north-west end of the valley, 11^000 and 13,000 feet are the 
average heights. On the south-west side, the great range called 
the Fanj&l', whose summit-ridge is commonly 14,000 and 15,000 feet, 
high, for a length of some 80 miles separates Kashmir frt>m the 
Panjab. On the south-east, a continuation of that range, at a 
somewhat less elevation, curving round unites with the range on 
the north-east It is near the sonthemznost part of the oval that 
the lowest portion of the mountain ocdurs; for a few miles the 
ridge is something under 10,000 feet. 

By the ring thus almost completed the valley is enclosed. The 
one gap left is the gorge by which the drainage of the valley and 
of the inside dopes of the mountains escapes to. the sea. Towards 
the north-west end of the Kashmir Valley, the waters, having col¬ 
lected into one great stream, flow out by a ravine, or an extremely 
narrow valley, flooring in it for a long way before they reach the 
opmi {dains. First they flow west; then to the north-west; and 
then, with a sudden tnm, they come due south, till, d'ter a course 
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at 190 milM* &tm the Kashmir month of tin gotge^ they xeaeh 
the plauM near Jhdam, having faUm in that distance 4000 feet of 
vertical height 

Betnining now to the Kashmir Vale and looking more dosely 
to the form of the gronnd, we shaU find it to be divided natorally 
into two parts—the plain of the aUnviom of the river, md the 
plateans or fdatforms of dder alluvial or lacustrine deposits; these 
most be spc^en of separately and in some detail. 

Tbs Plain of thk Bitbb ALLwrou. 

> The streams which drain the sonih^eastem end of the barrier- 
monntains, flowing from many directional, unite near wliere the 
town of- Tsl&milted stands, and form a river which, from that spot 
onwards, through the length of the valley till the gorge before 
mentioned is reached, is zmvigable. This river may be called the 
Jhelam, after the name given to the same waters lower down; the 
natives of the country call it the Behat or Vehat; an older name, 
still used by those of them who follow Sanskrit literature, is 
Vedasta. 

It is by the banks of this river that the flat plain lies, extend¬ 
ing along the north-eastern side of the valley from Islbuftbid 
north-westwards for more than 50 miles, with a widtli varying 
from two or three to fifteen miles. The levels are 5400 feet at 
Kanebal by Isl&mabad, 5235 feet at Sirinagar, and 5180 feet at 
the furthest point, by the shore of the Walar Lake; these diow a 
frdl of 165 feet in the first 30 miles, and 55 feet only in the next 
24 miles; to the eye it is a complete level, bnt it does in truth 
slope, in the general direction of the river-flow, to an extent cor¬ 
responding to the fall of the river. The flat is just like the allu¬ 
vial flats that make the meadow-lands by the side of our English 
streams; its surface has been formed, as theirs has been-, by depo¬ 
sition of sediment on the water overflowing the banks at flo^ 
time; here, however, it has not been kept in meadow, but has to a 
great extent been brought under the plough. 

* Beyenty milei firom B tow i ftl a to Muafofftbfid; 120 milcf firam to 

tbe PlainOb 

M 2 
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The plain is nanowest 10 or 12 miles below Isl&m&bSd; abont 
Siiinagar and beyond it is wide. In this last part great portions 
of'the dat are a marsh covered mth water in spring and summer^ 
and left dry in winter. Other portions are more permanently 
covered and make weedy lakes; at the north-west extremity of 
the 50 miles of lengtii there is a large expanse of water called the 
Walar Lake, some 10 miles by 6 in extent. 

The river is much used for navigation; it is the great highway 
of E^hmir. The goods that come from India by the Jnmmoo road, 
over the Banihal Pass, are brought by land carriage—^by ooolis, 
ponies, or bollocks, as it may be—as far as Eanebal*; thence 
boats take them to Siiinagar. The boats float down with the 
stream at the rate of a mile and a half or two miles an hour. 
The coarse of the river is winding; often it touches the rocky 
spurs on its right bank, again turning off it may near the plateaus 
that on the opposite side bound the flat. When one has had many 
days of rough marching, over roads where every footstep has to 
be looked to, how enjoyable is the diange to the smooth movement 
of the boats as they glide slowly down the stream, just helped or 
guided by the paddles of the beat people! Delightful then one 
'finds it to travel in this easy way and watch the varying view as, in 
following'the bending river, the boat now faces one mountain spur 
backed by loftier hills, now turns to another of different beauty, 
or else shows us the opposing line of snowy mountain-peaks. 

The immediate banks of the river are level and unvaried; 
their height above the water naay be 15 feet when the river is low, 
as in winter; but on the snow melting the river rises, and if at 
that time come two or three days’ rain, the additioiial volume 
of wdter is enough to bring it up to the edge and make it 
overflow. Against this the bank -is all along artificially raised a 
few feet, but a hea-vy and continuous fall of rain will make the 
water overtop that bank as well, and produce a flood over all the 
flat, which may cause enormous damage to the crops over an area 
of many square mileg,^ This flooding extends down to Sirinagar; 

* The affix hal^ fonnd as the teimination of so maoy Dames of places in Kadunir, 
has a foicc the same as that of stdn in Fersiati, meaning plaoe/^ 
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tib« waters, however, do not enter its streets, for the whole space 
ooenpied by the city is made-ground, being raised some feet aboTe 
the natural level by the artificial accumulations of centuries, ab by 
the building and destruction of houses of successive generations. 
The environs, however, suffer from the flood; the part where the 
English visitors dwell is sometimes covered; the bank constructed 
to defend it may give way or be overtopped. I have known 6 feet 
of water over the plain behind the visitors’ houses, and have gone 
in my boat up the great poplar avenue with that depth of water 
beneath me. 

A few miles above Siiioagar, on the left bank, is a low marsh 
called Shalfln, fed by mountain streams. This connects with the 
river by a channel which is kept closed by a door that opens 
rivei>ways; the object of this door is to prevent the river flood 
from spreading to the marsh and covering the low ground at its 
edge; it has happened that on the receding of the river a second 
flood was caused in it by the water of the marsh (which rose later) 
flowing out by the door that opened into the river. Another 

tract of water that is banked off is the DaL This is the lake 
at the back of the city on the east; it receives its supply from 
springs and streams; a great bonk separates the low land that 
edges it from certain side channels of the river, but there is a 
passage left for the sake of navigation, and a door that opens to 
the river. The lake changes its level but little; there is usually 
a flow of its waters out through the passage; only when the river 
is very low a temporary dam, that stops the passing of any boat 
that cannot be dragged over it, is made to prevent the lake 
being too much drained; wlteu the river rises with a flood the 
gate shuts of itself and secures the lake district from inunda¬ 
tion. A lock, is here much wanted as well as sluices, for the 
regulation of the outilall and the maintenance at all times of 
navigation. 

A stream of good volume, uamed Dfldgauga, joins the river on 
the left bonk at the city of Siilnagiu; it is made up by the waters 
of several smaller ones that drain the south-western mountains. 
Farther down, both on the right and left bunk, tJie mountain 
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itieanu fidl mto manhy expanses that we not permanently ooTond 
by tile attteiB. These marshes are eeparated by an artifloial 
bank firann the tiver^ bat eertain cbannela—themselTea banked for 
scmie diirtanoe—allow ct commnnication between. Small Tillages 
are seen <m little pieces of ground slightly above the level <ft 
the marsh, whose inhabitants get their living as mudh from the 
water as the land aronnd. In'winter a great part of the ground 
becomes dry and affords some pasture. The whdie qiaoe is a 
breeding-ground for mosquitos, which at times are exceedingly 
troublesome. 

The river continues on, embanked, in a general north-westerly 
direction. Various portions of ground, of the low mardi level, 
have been recovered by an embanking. Deposition of silt also is 
occurring, and tending to raise what is still subject to inundation, 
and to carry the channel of the river farther and forther out 
into the Walar Lake, with which these marshes communicate, 
or into which they, so to say, melt 

The Walar Lake is by far the largest piece of water in 
Kashmir. Its boundary in some directions is ill defined; but the 
dimensions before given, 10 miles by 6, fairly represent its 
general length and breadth. The depth of the western and north¬ 
western part, which is away from the marshes, is about 14 feet, 
but where the streams debouch into it the depth is less and is 
continually lessening; formation of land even is going on. For 
about half the way round the lake mountains bound it These 
are spurs, of heights varying from a few bnndrod feet to 5000 feet 
above the lake level; they are connected with ranges from 
which a few peaks rise to the snow-line. Along the northern 
shore of the lake, in front of the mountams, is an edging of sloping 
ground covered with viHages—^the district called Kohiyima, of 
which Bandiptir is a well-known village, from its being, so to qteak, 
a port This cultivated land is partly on the slope and. partly on 
the flat that has been recovered from the lake. The eastern mid 
southern boundaries of the Walar Lake,, as' before said, are 
indeflnite ; on tlte south-westerD side there is a flat whose e^ : 
is more distinct 
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B k at tile south'weat owner tiiat the water flom oat&om 
the lake and the liver reopmmences. A or two below ia 
the town of S 6 |riir, baUt on both aides of tiie river with a bon- 
necting bridge. The river goea on, winding through a flat 
oountiy like that above Sirtaegar, and at about 18 milea from the 
lake it leariiea BSiamhla, where <the gorge begina and the 
character of the atream immediately cbangea. Thence ita oooiae 
ia over rocka, in flJla and lapida, and there ia no possibility of 
farther navigation along it. This is the ont&U for the whole 
drainage of the valley; all the streama had joined the river 
before the gdige was reached. 

One little lake we had passed without notice. This is Manaa 
Bal, which lies a mile away from the right bank of the river, 
under the shelter of an isolated hill a few hundred feet in height. ^ 
The lake is two or three miles long and a mile wide; the depth 
of it is greater than that of the Walar; 47 feet has to my know-, 
ledge been measured, and in parts the depth may be more. 
There is a channel connecting it with the main river. 

Thus we see tliat the flat which extends along the north-east 
side of the valley for a great part of its length ia partly land and 
partly water, but where the surface is watery the laud is not far 
beneath. We now turn to the higher ground of the vale. 

The Plateaus, ob Eabewas. 

Kar 0 u>a is the Kashmiri word for these particular plateaus, 
whose cliaracters will now be explained. In the dearth of de¬ 
scriptive geographical terms in variety it may be as well to mt^e 
use of it. 

The karewas ate plateaus of alluvial or lacustrine materud. 
Their soil for the most part is a loam or a loamy clay. They 
ore divided from each other, sometimes cut into strips, so to 
say, by ravines of from 100 to 300 feet in depth; occasionally 
they are surromided altogether by lower ground, but more 
generally they connect ; 0 h to some of the mountouis that bound 
the valley, l^rewas and 'thrir dividing ravines occupy a width, 
varying ftwa. 8 to 16 miles, along tlie south-western-side of the 
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valley a length of about 50 miles, from near ^apeyan to 
the riTe^flat between Sopfir and BfiramfOa. Beyond Sqtflr, 
again, the north-western end of the valley is mostly karewa 
ground. Lastly, on the north-east side of the valley, across the 
jivw, on its right bank, are spaces of karewa; in some cases 
there are in recesses mad<i by retiring hills, in others they project 
out from spurs. 

We must now make a distinction between two kinds of 
karewas. Of the first kind are those which on tlieir summits 
make a table-land so flat as to the eye to seem perfectly so. Of 
the second are those which slope up continuously, but with an 
increasing slope, to the mountains. 

For an example of the flat-topped karewas we may go to 
FampUr, a small town five miles above Sirlnogar on the right 
bank of the river. The space included between the river and the 
semicircle of mountains to the north and east, which space con¬ 
stitutes the farga/m or “hundred” of Vihl, is almost entirely 
karewa; it is a fiat table-land about 150 feet above the level 
of the Jhelam and its alluvial'plain, ending towards the river in a 
blufi*, partly worn down to a slope by we ithering. The table-land 
is cut through by narrow valleys^ these contain, and have been 
made by, the streams that carry away the drainage of the half 
ring of mountains; here but a small area, and that of not very 
high ground, is thus drained; the streams therefore are small and 
the ravines they have cut not vdde. The surface of the karewa 
is dry and quite bare of trees; its position is not such as to make 
it receive a great rainfall, also there must be a natural deep 
drainage of its soil to the side valleys and the end cliff, so the 
moisture quickly leaves; stiU it will bear some crops. Some 
miles south of this, on the other side of the river-flat, is the 
karewa of Payach; this is in form a triangle, whose base is mx 
miles and perpendicular four miles; it is an isolated plateau, 
entirely surrounded by low land, having the allnvial flat on one 
side, and on the other the broad valleys of streams that drain 
from the Famjal. Behind Islamibad is another good 

specimen of the flat-topped karewa. There a hill of limestone. 
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aepwuted bj some mi}e» from the moimtamSt rises immediately 
behind the towu to a hei^t of a few hundred feet. The space 
between that hill and the mountain spur that connects with the 
great ridges—^aa area of some six square miles—^is a nearly level 
taUe-land, about 6800 feet above the sea, 250 feet higher than 
the stream valleys on each side. This space is extremely arid; 
with difficulty can anything grow on it Works have been begun 
for twinging water from higher up the northern valley, along the 
hilUside, to afford irrigSition to this ground, which, with that aid, 
would be sure to bear good crops. 

We now come to the sfeping karewas. I think that all the 
korewas that occur along the south-west side of the valley belong to 
this class. By Shapeyan there is a large tract of ground 

sloping to the north-east from a height of 7000 feet down nearly 
to 5500. This may perh^ be called a karewa, though its surface 
is not so regular as that of most, and its slope seems to be radial, 
like that of a very flat cone; more accurately perhaps it might be 
called an alluvial fan on a very large scale. Watercourses are led 
over it from the hill streams, and they produce such fertility that 
the tract is crowded with villages. From Shapeyan if 

we were to go, first in a northerly and then in a north-westerly 
direction, to SopUr, edging the hills, we should cross alternately 
karewas and low valleys. The karewas start from spurs of the 
mountains and extend out north-eastward, doping slightly in that 
direction; the slope of them is greater near the hills and less 
away from them, until the outer parts get like the. flat-topped 
karewas described above; the level of them may be taken at 
6500 feet or rather more at their beginning, and they decline 
to about 5400 feet The dividing valleys are sometimes narrow 
steep-sided ravines, with just a little width of green at the bottom, 
of land watered by the streamlet ; other valleys, where a great 
amount of drainage has collected and formed a large Stream, are 
wide or become almost plains; ^ese, by the stream-bed, ate apt 
to be pebbly; they, too, slope gradually to the north-east. 

Over the surface of the karewas water has sometimeB been 
brought for irrigation, and then a fertile tract is the result; but 
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more otmommly the caltivation of them depends on rain alon^ 
and in that ease the yield is precarious. The Paxy&l ridge sup¬ 
plies by its Tari<m streams an enormous amount of water, some 
oi which is utilised, but to bring watmroourses over the higher 
plateaus is difficult; as a rule, they are left to the chances of rain, 
and only the intervening valleys or the lower parts of the karewa 
are fed from the streams. 

The north-westem end of the valley, that part beyond the 
river, the district called Eamraj, I am little acquainted with; 1 
believe it to be chiefly karewa land, cut into by various streams 
which unite with the drainage of Lolab and Utar to form the 
Pohrfl Biver. This is a river of but slight fall, it has formed or 
helped to form a wide low-level flat that may almost be classed 
wdth the river-alluvium plain. This flat makes the pargana of 
Zainagar, a fine plain, six or eight miles across each way; it is 
high enough to be clear of all the river floods, but not so high as 
to be dnuned dry like the karewas. Good crops here are grown 
with rain moisture only. 

We have now finished our first survey, that which takes note 
of the form of the ground, of the vale of Kashmir; this which we 
have gone over is the part that, with the addition of a few high 
valleys, is peopled. Let us now consider some other circumstances 
that afiect the country as a dwelling-place, and then pass on to 
look at the people themselves. 

Glixatb of the Yallet. 

In the absence of any continuous and complete set of meteor¬ 
ological observations, 1 must content myself with speaking in 
a very g;eneral way of the climate of the inhabited parts, and 
under this same heading shall say a little about the effect it has 
on the growth of the various crops. 

In latitude, Kashmir about corresponds wiUi the following 
places:—^In Asia, Peshavtar, Baghdad, and Damascus; in Africa, 
Fez in Morocco; in America, South Carolina. But the elevation 
above tire sea,'of 5000 and 6000 feet, gives it a far more temperate 
olimate titan what any of these enjoy. 
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A mtiier cold and lihoweiy spring, which may be taken to 
indade Maich, April, and part of Hay, is succeeded by a summer 
a few degrees hotter than a warm English stUnmer, with much 
more ocmtumons fine weather. The four or five months from 
Hay to September are a good time f(» all whose frte may lead 
them to the country; they are enjoy^ alike by natives of India 
and of Europe. In some years, indeed, the temperature of the 
lower parts of the valley rises several degrees above what Eng* 
lidimen are used to in their own country, but as compared with 
India in the hot weather the advantage of Eashmir is enormous; 
at the worst the heat is of that stage when, in the plains of 
India, one would begin to think about using punkahs, and this 
heat n in most jean soon reduced by storms. 

Immediately about Sirinagar, which has lakes or marshes 
bordering on or not far distant from it m nearly every direction, 
the heat of July and August is apt to make the air somewhat 
feverish, miough so, perhaps, to induce a retnm of intermittent 
fever to those who had contracted it in the more trying climate of 
India, and even to originate the disease; a move of a few miles, 
however, will take one to drier parts, which are quite free from a 
tendency to fever. 

As to moisture, the country is intermediate in position between 
that which is deluged by the periodical rains and that which 
is arid from the want of them. The monsoon, which, coming 
from the sonth'West, breaks with force on that side of the Fanjal 
Hills, is almost completely intercepted by them and prevented 
from reaching the interior of Kashmir. In July and August one 
sees the storm clouds collected round the summits of those 
mountains, and knows that they indicate that the season of the 
rains has cmnmenced in the tract beyond. Now and then the 
water-baring clouds force their way across and precipitate their 
moisture on the slopes of the Eashmir side; for this reason the 
karewa country on the south-west, espedally the higher part 
of it, receives a greater rainfall than the rivenalluvium fiat on 
the south-east The mountains beyond again, those that divide 
Kashmir from Ladakh, receive a good deal of rain. May be, some 
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moirtuie passes over the Panjil ridge without piecipitstion, and 
becomes condensed <m reaching the jet higher range bejond; 
or it maj be that moisture evaporated from the valley itsdf 
gets carried away and deposited on contact with the mountains 
on the north and east. Certain it is that while clouds collect and 
storms rage and rain falls on the two ranges of mountains, yet 
the centre of iiie valley and the edge of the north-eastern hills— 
where, for instance, Sitlnagar and Avantipur and IslSmabad stand 
—ore comparatively free from rain. But occasionally the rain- 
clouds spread over the whole area, and give a supply of moisture 
enough to bring on those crops which depend on rain, and to 
bring down the temperature of the air. 

The climate does not allow of a complete doable harvest as in 
the plains of India and the lower hills, but still with some grains 
two crops can be got off the same land. Barley, sown about 
November, will ripen in the middle or end of June; after that, or 
after rape, maize or millet or some of the pulses may be sown. 
It is not, however, the common practice thus to take two crops 
from the land; those crops that belong to the autumn harvest are 
usually grown on fresh ground; but doubtless with a greater 
demand for land the custom would spread, at all events in favour¬ 
able spots. Neither wheat nor rice allow of a secxmd crop the 
same year; they both occupy the soil for too many months. 
Wheat, which is sown in the late autumn, ripens about the middle 
of July; it is not of a good quality, probably from too great 
moisture in the soil, for it is grown almost entirely on the river 
alluvium. Bice, , which is sown at the end of May or beginning of 
June, as well as the other autumn crops, maize, millet, &e., will 
ripen in October. Whecever water can Jbe got for irrigation rice 
is grown, and without irrigation it cannot be grown. Bice is in 
Kashmir the most important crop of all; though raised succes¬ 
sively from the same ground, it yields a great return. It is the 
common food of the Kashmiri, of those who live in the towns, and 
of those of the country people who can grow it themselves; the 
cultivators who have no irrigated land must content themselves with 
what of the maize or of the other cheap grains falls to their share. 
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Soon t&iet the atitanin crop has ripened and been cut, come 
signs of approaobing winter. Any time after the middle of 
October snow may fall on the snrronnding mountains, tlioogh still 
the T^ley remains free from it, and even bright and sunny; but 
the nights get cooler, and with November hoar frost may begin; 
or else through November and December a haze covers the low 
country, which will keep off the night-cold, but at the same time 
prevent the sun’s rays from brightening the land. The snow by 
repeated falls, each perhaps of no great thickness, gets lower on 
the mountains, and about Ohristmas time one may expect a general 
fall df snow over the whole country. With this winter has arrived, 
and there foUows a time, usually about two months, during which 
snow hides the ground. The temperature, however, is not severe; 
the season, indeed, would be better if it were more severe, for the 
snow that falls is but just at the freezing point; it continually 
melts with the warmth of the ground, while fresh falls replace 
it from above; thus a thickness of from a few inches to a foot 
remains for the two months. The cold dampness of this time 
prevents the Kashmir winter from being a pleasant season. The 
fog from which the snow forms hangs over all the valley; only 
sometimes it may dear away, and a brisker keener air is the 
result. But even when the fog so covers the vale the higher parts 
are commonly free. In rising, for instance, to the Banihal Pass, 
one will get above the fog and look down on it as it covers in the 
hollow; or in going up the lateral valley called the Sind Valley, 
in a march or two one will get dear of the fog that frequents 
the vale, and reach to where there is deep snow under foot and 
bright blue sky overhead; here, at the edge of the fog, as it may 
drift sometimes higher up than at others, 1 have seen an exceed¬ 
ingly heavy rime formed on every tree. 

In coming down from Lad&kh one year I inarched through 
'R'lwhwiir and over the Banihal Pass in January. Snow covered the 
vale, and whitened everything on the plain except the trees round 
the villages; at Siiinagar its depth was six inches, at Isl&m&bad 
it was som ethin g more, and at SbAhabad there was a foot and 
a hdf of snow on the ground. On the Banib&l ridge it was so 
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thick oae could not moosnre it The Pan could not be c toaa o d 
hones, and for men it was very laborious. What struck me <»i 
coming down the other side as a thing worth noting was that the 
snow ended off in a sharp contour-line in the Banih&l Yallef at a 
level of 6500 feet, which is 1300 feet above the level whne snow 
was lying in Kashmir itselt 

Towards the end of February, in general, the snow disai^>ean 
from the vale, and spring comes on with a burst. 

The CommtY People op Eashmib. 

The Kashmiri people are doubtless physically the finest of all 
the races that inhabit the territories we are dealing with, and I 
have not mnch hesitation in saying that in sise and in feature 
they are the finest race on the whole continent of India. Their 
physique, their character, and their language are so marked as to 
produce a nationality different from all around, as distinct from 
their neighbours as their country is get^graphically separated. 

The face of the Kashmiri, as Sir Cieorge Campbell has observed 
with regard especially to one class of them,* is of the pure High- 
Aryan type; he was writing of the Kashmiri Brahmans. It is 
also true of the cultivating class, the peasantry, who have kept 
their breed unmixed. They have a wide straight-up and high 
forehead and a fine-shaped head, a well-cut square brow, and eyes 
of a not very dark brown. With middle-aged and older people 
the nose acquires a decided hook of handsome outline; the mouth 
is often prettily curved with the young people, but it is apt to get 
straight and thin-lipped as they grow np. In figure they are, 
I should say, of middle height by our English standard, and not 
apt to run very much above it; they are a robust race, broad- 
shouldered and large-framed, and of great muscular power; some 
instances of what they eeold do as porters were givmi in the last 
chapter. The complexion is somewhat lighter than that of the 
Dogris. Their clothing is simple; that of the poor people 

is entirely woollen. They wear short pyjamas, and a lohg^ loose, 
la^;e-sleeved gown, and a skull cap. Those who have active work, 
* Bee Joomel of the Asiatio Soelety of Bengal for 186$. 
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lika the ibikMi or jnitfeBriooal eportBiaen. hitdi the gown up 
and fiwten it rcmnd the waist with a kamarhand. Anyone who 
may be bonnd fm a long mandi vnll pnt aa h^gings of a peenliar 
sort, a bandage abont sis inches wide mid four yards long, Woond 
ronndfrom the ankle up to just below the knee, and then ftstened 
by an equally loi^ string, attached to the upper end, which is 
lightly wound many times round the calf of the leg. This, whidi 
is called ** pat&wa,” u a moch>cherished pieoe of dress, and without 
doubt is a very good tiibg for mountain work; in the first place, 
it may be used to convert the pyjama mto a kind of kniekmbockm', 
then it is a prottibtion for the leg in going through grass or bmdi- 
wood, as well as against wet and odd. But the Eadimiris allow 
it other advantages; they say it strengthens or supports the leg, 
and so keeps off fatigue. For their feet they have either the 
common shoe used in India, or else grass shoes made of rice- 
straw; the straw is first twisted into a rdpe, and th«n mterwoven 
to make a sde, which is fastened on sandal-wise. 

In character tiie Eaahmbls have many failings and &ultc^ but 
they also have qualities which make one to be interested in and 
to like them. They are false-tongued, ready with a lie, and given 
to various forms of deceit This character is more pronounced with 
them than with most of the races India. They are nou^ and 
quarrelsome, ready to wrangle, but not to fight; on the least 
exercise or threat of forOe they cry like children.. They have, 
indeed, a wide reputation for being funt-hearted and cowardly; 
stiU, I must admit that 1 have sometimes met with Hashmlils who 
as against physical dangers bare themselves well. In intellect they 
are superior to their neighbours; they are certainly keener than 
PanjilAs; and in perception, and clearness of mind and ingenuity, 
far outvie their masters, the Dogrfis. In disposition they are 
talkative, cheerful,, gpd humorous. 

In another chapter something will be sud <») their language; 
here it may in passing be told that fiom Panjfib and from D(^ it 
is BO different aato be quite incomprehensible to those nations; also, 
it is difficult to leanii The officials of the Maharaja’s government, 
who have much to do with Kashmir, seldom master its language; 
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if tiiey do bo at all, with rare excepting, it is only ao fiur as to 
aaderstand, aad not to speak it. The il^hniir!^ on tiie other 
hand, are good linguists; nearly all the men and a good pro* 
portion of the women know either Paaj&hl or Hindost&nl, or, more 
likely, speak a mixture of both. The Hindost&nl language, indeed, 
will well carry one throngh Kashmir, though Panj&bl is more_ 
iqKtken by the older men, who learnt it when the Sikhs were 
masters; now Dogri has to some extent come in, and, from the 
yearly influx of Englishmen and their followers, HindostSnl; but, 
as before said, a mixture of the dialects is more usual. The 
Kashmiri language is rather harsh in sound, but it seem^ to one 
who listens to a conversation without understanding it, to be 
expressive, and able to be made emphatic; those who speak it 
seem never at a loss to express every shade of meaning wanted. 

These country people have been spoken of as one of those classes 
in whom purity of race is apparent. One part of the valley is, 
I think, an exception in this respect. In the pargana of Machipura, 
at the north-west end, there have settled colonies of people from 
west of Pesh&war, and these hare, 1 believe, intermarried with 
Kashmiris. The class produced are now called Macbipuria; they 
are-divided into Macbipurias proper and Khaibaris; the former 
sprang from an earlier colonization; the latter date from the time 
of the acquirement of Kashmir by the Dur&ni dynasty. 

The country people are but poorly off; 1 think, indeed, that 
they get a fair meal, but they can afford little beyond their simple 
daily food, and are unable to provide against a rainy day; so when 
a bad year comes, as, though not often, does sometimes happen, 
they are put to great straits, and will perhaps leave the country in 
numbers; for the isolation of the place is such that it is exceed¬ 
ingly difficult for any great importation of com to be made to 
redress the-failure of a harvest. Thus ffimines have, in former 
times, been the occasion of migrations of Kashmiri, the origin of 
the settlements of them we met with in various parts of the Outer 
HilU, and of those In the Fanj&b itself. 

The Kashmir villages, though untidy in details, are very 
picturesque. The'cottages are two-storied; in some parts they 
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liave mod wil]% witii a low dqdog gaU^Kxrf of thatch at of 
nragh ahingle; in othen, where wood ie more {dentifdl, they aie 
eatiidiy of timber, made like a log-hut They are sure to haye 
gome xoome warn and ooqr, to lite in in whiter time; and a 
halooDy dieltered by the oyerhanging earea mi^ee a good aitting- 
plaoe in summer. The lower atory of the cottages is used in 
wintor for stdbling the cattle; thdr animal heat sensibly warms 
the home, and partly counteracts the coldness of the season. 

But ^ Kashmiris have a plan that renders them yery inde¬ 
pendent eyen of honsehcdd fires for a protection agaimt cold. Of 
all i^MBes, and of all ages, they carry yrhat they call a iUngri, 
This is a small earthen pot, about six 
inches across, endosed in basket-work; 
it contains live oharooaL They hold 
this beneath their great gowns, against 
their bodies; and the heat from it, 
especially when they are seated on the 
floor, difihses ijtseli^ beneath their cloth¬ 
ing, and makes up for the scantiness 
and looseness of it; for in winter they 
neither change nor add to their summer 
clothing. The kfingri is accurately 
represented in the adjoining cut. 

The cottages are not dumped and crowded, as in the yil- 
lages of the Panj&b and of Dngar, but are commonly detached' 
By the yillage, grow, unendosed, numerous fruit-trees—apple, 
cherry, mulberry, and walnut—whidi form a wood or gjtoya 
around and hide from yiew the dwellings. Looking from a com¬ 
manding hdght we see the yale all studded with such yillage 
gtoyes. In the early summer, when the Adds are flooded for rice 
cnlttyadon, there is the appearance d a chain of lakes and straits, 
the parts occupied by &e yillages themsdyes being the only 
dry land. In dl such prospects, when the eye has scanned the 
in^bited plain, it reaches beyond to the dark forests and shining 
snowHBdds of the stately mountains. 
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In Sirinagar there is more Tariety in the inbalatants «h«Mi in 
the conntry around; the peo{de here are more divided np into 
castesi some of which are based on hereditary transmuision of 
occupations, of which there is necessarily ^eater varied than in 
the villages. 

First, standing out marked and sepmate from the rest, are the 
Pandits. These are the Hindu remainder of the notion, the great 
majesty of which were converted to Isl&m. Sir George Campbell 
supposes that previously the mass of the population of TEAriimir 
was Brahman. An examination of the snbdivisional castes of both 
Pandits and Muhammadans, if it wbre made, might enable us to 
settle this gnestion. Wliatever may be the case as to that, we 
certainly see that at this day the only Kashmiri Hindfrs are 
Brahmans. These, whatever their occupation—^whether that of a 
writer, or, may be, of a tailor or cloth8eller-<-always bear the title 
** Pandit,” which, in other parts of India, is confined to thn«» 
Brahmans who are learned in their theology. 

The Kashmiri Pandits have that same fine oast of features 
which is observed in the cultivating class. The photograph given,- 
after one of Mr. Frith’s, is a good' representation of two doth* 
sellers who are Pandits, or Brahmans. When allowance has been 
made for an unbecoming dress, and for the disfigurement caused 
by the caste<mark on the forehead, I think it will be allowed that 
they are of a fine stock. Of older men, the features become more 
marked in form and stronger in expressiem, and the free is often 
thoroughly handsome. In complexion the Pandits axe li^^ter 
than the peasantry; their colour is more that of the almo n d . 
These Brahmans are less used to laborious work than the Muham* 
madan Kashmiris. Their chief occupation is writing; great 
numbers of them get their living thdr pen, as Pbrrian writers 
(for in the writing of that language they are nearly all adepts), 
chiefiy in the Government service. Trade, also, they foll<n^ as we 
see; but they are not cultivators^ nor do they adopt any other 
calling that requires much muscular exertion. From this it 
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faaij^^eBS that they are not qwead generally over the comixj ; tiiey 
dnater in the towns. Sirfnagar, especially, has a considqable 
nombor them; they have bemi esUmated at a tenth of the 
whole of its inhabitants. 

The remainder of the citizens are Mohammadans. They have 
caste sabdivisions, bat I cannot give details of them. The remarks 
I shall make will refer to occupations only. It must be understood 
that castes among Muhammadans, though often traceable to the 
same origin as those of Hindus, are not such strict divisions. In 
the first place, there is not any restriction connected with them as 
to eating in company. There is a general custom of marrying in 
the same caste, but this is often broken through, and outside mar¬ 
riages are made, which cause the divisions to grow less and less 
distinct A large proportion of the town inhabitants are 

shawl-weavers, whose handicraft has made Kashmir to be familiarly 
known over the whole both of India and Europe. These men 
spend long days in the low, crowded, factories, where the air is 
very impure, especially in winter; they keep the place close for 
warmth, and in the absence of ventilation the atmosphere becomes 
very highly vitiated. Tin's, and the constancy of the sedentary 
employment has acted on the physique of the shawl-weavers; they 
are a class whose sallow complexions and weak frames contrast 
strongly with the' robustness of most other Kashmiris. The 

other ornamental arts of Siiinagar are silver-work and papier- 
machd planting. The specimens of their work shown in the rarieus 
Exhibitions have of late years made many familiar with it It 
displays tlie same taste, the same artistic feeling—whether shown 
in simple beauty of form, or in harmonious brilliancy of colour— 
which has made the Kashmir shawl, when of the best, a thing 
inimitable by other manufacturers. Of other trades there 

.are many—as the dyers, washers, and brokers—connected with 
the shawl trade; and there is every variety of handicraft usually 
found in an Indian city; but few of these, either from superiority 
of skill, or from the importance of numbered require special 
motion. 

One other class, which is a numerous and a conspicuous one, 

« 2 ' 
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shall be spoken o£ This is the class of H&njls, or Ixwtmen. It 
has been said that the lirer is tiie great highvray of the country; 
it is navigable for tvo days’ journey above and taro days’ journey 
below the city,, and it forms the great artery of communioaUcm in 
the city itself. The class of boatmen, therefore, is likely to be 
important. They live, in some oases for months together, in some 
cases entirely, in their boats. A, portion of the after-part of the 
boat is separated and covered in with matting, so as to make a 
dwelling-place not uncomfortable; even the winter can be 
weathered under such shelter, with the aid of the k&ngtl. By the 
help of plastered mud a fireplace for cooking is arranged, and 
the whole-family—often three generations together—thus pass 
the greater part of their lives 'on board. 

The Es.njis are the class with whom Englishmen who visit 
Kashmir come most into contact, and from whom they are apt to 
form their opinion of the whole cation. They have, indeed, some 
of the best and some of the worst qualities of the Kashmiris inten¬ 
sified. They are men of active imagination, which is shown in 
their ready tales and in the lying legends they are always prompt 
to invent to amuse one. They are excessively greedy, never being 
satisfied as long as they think there is the least chance of getting 
more. The cowardice which is proverbially a characteristic of the 
Kashmiris, is shown by the HEnjls whenever they are overtaken 
on one of the lakes by a storm of wind. They have much of good 
spirits and of humour, and in energy and versatility they are 
behind none of their nation. The photograph of the group of 
E&njls (this also taken from one of Mr. Frith’s) shows that in face 
and figure they are a race deserving admiration. Their body 
is well developed by their labour of towing and of paddling; 
especially the muscles of their back become greatly strengthened 
by the latter. These boatmen use a single heart-shaped paddle, 
in tiie working of which they are exceedingly skilful. One of 
them, sitting in the stem of a boat, will both propel and guide 
by paddling on one side only; for a drawing of the paddle a little 
towards one, or a tom of the wrist outwards, will enable one to 
steer in the stroke itselfi The women help in the paddling, 
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but oidf fw ddw work, in towing/men, womoa, and eliildren 
all take their tom. 

There are seyeral different kinds of boats in Kashmir,' whose 
names it may be tusM to- giro. Bmgla is a large state yessel, 
with, as it were, a house built amidships; this is used only by the 
rulers. Parinda is the name, metaphorically given, of a light, fast, 
boat, with a small platform forward, and an awning over part of 
it; this also is for persons of consequence. These two may carry 
a score or two of paddlers. BaMs is the largo-sized barge us^ 
for carrying grain, a heavy, cumbersome, vessel; it has a kind of 
thatched house at the stern for a living house. The Bmga is the 
ordinary boat for carrying miscellaneous merchandise, and for 
carrying passengers to a distance; it is this which the English 
visitors take to with their establishment for the excnrsions up and 
down the river. In such a boat one can pass both days and nights 
very comfortably. These dungas are tiie home of the greater 
number of the Eanjis. A shikari is the sort of boat that is in 
daily use with the English visitors; a light boat, manned, as it 
commonly is, by six men, it goes at a fast pace, and, if well fitted 
with cushions, makes a comfortable conveyance. A handvqi 
tMtari is the smallest boat of all; a shootiug punt, used in going 
after wild fowl on the lakes. 

Last in our description of classes shall come the caste called 
Bcadl. This division is one that may likely have an ethnological 
importance. The Batal is one of those tribes whose members are 
outcasts from tbe community.-* Like the Dilms of the Outer 
Hills, tbe BStals have to do tbe.dirtiest work; it is part of their 
trade to remove and skin carcases and to cure leather. I have 
heard that there are two classes of BSt&is — so apt are com¬ 
munities in India to divide and subdivide, to perpetuate dif¬ 
ferences, and to separate rather than amalgamate. The higher 
Batals follow tbe Muhammadan rules as to eating, and are allowed 
into some fellowship with the other Muhammadans. The lower 
B&tals eat carrion, and would not bear the name of Musalmfin 
in the lips of others though they might call themselves so. By 
the analogy of other parts, these Bfitals are very likely to he the 
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remiumts of inhabitaata earltor tbaa the AzyaiM. Fxpm ammig 
them are prorided the maaieiana aad tiie daaoen; tiie da n eiag* 
girls whom one sees at tiie darbftrs and festivals whieh the Maha 
rajs holds at Sitlnagar are of them. 

I have hitherto spoken of the men of Kashmir and not of the 
women. In my accounts of other races, also, it will have been 
observed that I have said little abont the women. The reason is 
obvious. One sees so little of the women, except of the lowest 
classes; one so seldom meets them face to face, that it is difficult 
to generalise abont their characteristics. In Kashmir there are 
one or two classes of whom one sees more than one would of 
corresponding ranks in other parts of India; still 1 do not feel able 
to give more than my general impressions of their appearance. 
Among the Kashmiri the general run of women are decidedly 
good-looking. A well-shaped &ce, good brow, and straight nose, 
with black hair coming rather low on the forehead; these are 
features not uncommonly met with. Sometimes one sees a 
thoroughly handsome face. The women are tall and well grown; 
as to grace of figure, the looseness of their dress prevents one 
from speaking; but 1 do not think that they have the delicacy 
and elegance of form that many women in India havc^ and the 
well-turned arm and small hand there so usual is not common in 
Kashmir. The two classes one sees most of are the Panditanis, 
that is the women of the Pandit or Brahman caste, and tho 
H&njnis, or women of the Eanji caste. At certain times of tlie 
day a trip through the city by the river will show you specimens 
of both. The PanditfinlS have a delicate look; they have a light, 
rather sallow, complexion. The Haujnls are used to exercise and 
work; they show in their faces a healtliy brown and red, and 
1 think more often have a pleasing expression tlian the others. 
The Banjis’ little girls of five or six are as pretty as any I liave 
seen anywhere 

The girls, until they marry, wear their hair hanging down 
behind in numerous plaits, joined together and continued by cords 
and tassels. The women wear, like the men, a long loose gown, 
hanging in one fall from the shoulders to the ankles. For head- 
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draM tiiey have a low red oa]^ with a white doth hanging &om it, 
mantilleririae, down the back., The Pandit&nb wear a white 
haauuhand, or waist-belt, confining the gown. The danoing-girb 
of the Bfital caste, from whom some Enropeans ate apt to form 
then* idea of the women of Kashmir, and who, being least -unwill* 
ing to undergo photography, are those whose, pictures one can see 
in London, are by no means fair examples of the race; neither in 
figure nor in face are they so fine as the women of the other castes 
—d the Kashmlrt race proper. 

ThB Cm OF SlBlMAOAB. 

Sitlnagar is the ancient and the present name of the city. On 
aoconnt of its being a Hindfl name it was disused during the time 
the Muhammadans were rulers, and for some hundreds of years 
the city was called by the same name as the country, that is, 
Kashmir.” Accordingly, we find that Bernier in Anrangzeb’s 
time, and Forster who travelled in this country in 1783, use the 
name Kashmir, and not Sirlnagar. But when the Sikhs conquered 
TfiwhTnir they restored the old Hindfl name, and " Sirlnagar ” the 
town has since been generally called, though in the mouths of 
smne Muhammadans it still is " Kashmir.” 

The city is situated about the centre of the valley as regards 
its length, but quite at the north-east side of it, near where the 
river Jhelam in its windings through the alluvial flat touches some 
of the projecting spurs of the mountains. Where the river makes a 
great bend, changing its course from north to south-west, there, along 
both banks for a length of three miles, the town is built, extending 
not more than half a mile on each side of the river. The stream is 
about like that of Ibe Thames at Kingston in width and rate of flow. 
It is the chief artery of traffic; it is of much more importance as a 
thoroughfare than any of the streets; indeed, there ore but one or 
two streets, and those but short ones, that have anything like a 
continuous traffic, while the river is always alive with boata 

The river aspect of the city is extremely picturesque. There 
is nothing like a quay or embankment, and there is no line of 
legnlar buildings, but each- house is built independently. In 
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luuglit oiwfat^ fbm TBiied, aad in material changing aa to the 
pioportkm of atone and irood, the hooBee nearly all agree in 
having a bw sloping roof, nith eares eztendmg, and much 
window-cpaoe in the front, guarded by movable wooden latticea 
elaborate pattema The base of eadi house is a solid stone vrall, 
sometimes of rough masonry, sometimes better built of out stone 
obtained from some dd Hindu temple. This firm wall is raised 
to a levd above the rise of the highest floods; it has in many 
eases supported several generations of snperstrudores. Aboveitis 
the wood and brick building of two, three, or at most four stories, 
often projecting several feet over the river, supported by the ends 
of the floor-beams, propped, may be, from bmieath. This upper 
structure is sometimes of brick columns, on which all above rests, 
with looser iHickwork filled in between; but sometimes the frame¬ 
work is of wood, which confines the brickwork of the walla These 
mixed modes pf construction are said to be better as against earth¬ 
quakes (which in this country occur with severity) than more solid 
masonry, which would crack. 

The view of these buildings—^uneven, irregular, but for that 
very reason giving in the sunlight varied lights and depths of 
shadow; of the line of them broken with numerous stone gh&U, or 
stairs, thronged with people, that lead from the river up to the 
streets and knes of the city; of the moimtain-ridges showing 
above, in form varying as one follows the turns of the river; of 
the stream flowing steadily below, with boats of all kinds coming 
and going on it—^is one of remarkable interest and beauty. From 
a height of tower or hill, that will command a bird’s-eye view, the 
sight is still more cnrious, because of the great expanse of earth- 
covered roofs, which at some time of the year are covered with a 
growth of long grass, that makes the city look as green as the 
country. The frontispiece, which is a woodcut taken from one of 
Hr. Frith’s photographs, admirably represents these characters. 

The public buildings are mosques, Hindu temples lately 
erected, tmd the Palace. This last is within the walls of the 
Sher Garhl, or fort, which is large enough to include, besides, 
a bazaar of some importance, the Government offices, and ibe 
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boBMB fli the ooattiifflrB. To the mer it ptesenti a loop-holed wall, 
with bastiooa; lieiDg some 26 feet above the geneial level of the 
water, eomouiited theae roomy bat lightlf-boilt hoea^ The 
Palaoe, at the lower oonter, is an irregular boilding, of style partly 
EMhmlil partly Panjibl, while a new lofty edifioe with a large 
projecting bow has traces of European design, though it was not in 
reality planned by an Englishnian. Close by is a golden-domed 
temple, which is frequented for morning and evening service by 
tiie Court 

Of one of the mosques a drawing is given on the title-page; 
H is the one called by the name of ShSh Hamadfin; it is a good 
specimen o£ the indigenous architecture, which has indeed become 
adapted to mosques and shrines in a way both to suit the object 
and to give a pleasing effect 

The river is spanned within the city by seven bridges, whose 
structure of piers—^built of alternately-crossing layers of poles 
(with intervals filled in with stones), widening above to shorten the 
span of tiie beam—will be understood from the view of one shown 
in the picture of the city. A few canals ^'averse the interior 
of the town. One of them is wide, and is overlooked by some of 
the best of the houses. One is narrow, passing through some of 
tile poorest parts; low dwellings crowd on it that, albeit they are 
well peopled, seem to be on the point of falling; these are 
irregular, ruinous, places that it would have delighted Prout to 
draw. ' A third canal leads fix>m the upper part of the city to 
the gate of the lake, and shows along its winding coarse groves 
of plane-trees on the banks that midre a beautiful combination 
with the smooth waters at their feet and the mountains that rise 
behind them. 

Envibonb of Sibinagab.* 

In the Sonth P^eusington Museum, on the staircase, is a pano¬ 
ramic view, painted by Mr. Carpenter, of the vale and city of 
Eashmir. This panorama is well worth studying. It does not, 
indeed, in its colouring do justice to the sul^ect; ELashmir has yet 

* Maiijr man detailjs of the plaoes round Sirioagu than I have attempted to give 
will be found in a b(Kd( before mentioned, ‘ luce e R a riimir Handbook.' 
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to be painted; bat it » adminbly truthfol aa to oatliae, and 
an examination of it will make dear the poaition in tfae Talley of 
the city and the character of ita aurroaudinga. 

Taken as it ia from a spot on the Takht hill, overlooking 
Siftoagmr—a coospicuous rocky temple-crowned hdl, nearly 
isolated from the last spur of the mountains—the view shows in 
the distance a long line of the steep snowy peaks of the Panjd; 
in front of them, towards the plain, lie the forest slopes and the 
barer ground of the high karewos; then the low vale extends 
its length, through which, in deep-winding curves, flows the 
Jhelom Biver. The last teach of the river, before it comes to the 
city, is edged by the houses, n^rly hidden in the orchards, where 
lodge the English visitors. Where the city lies the river is hidden 
from our view by the buildings amongst which it finds its way; a 
great space is dosely covered by the house-roofs; among them rise 
the spires of the mosques, and beyond them the fort-capped hill 
called Hail Parbat On the right is marshy ground intersected 
by dearer wateivchannds; tiiis melts or changes into the lake 
called the JM, around which are some of the most fiivoarite spots 
of all in the Vale. 

The Dal is a lake measuring five miles long firom north to 
south, and two miles from west to east; it is in part shallow, and 
ir ^plining to be marshy; in other parts it is deeper, and everywhere 
it is of the dearest water. On three sides a mountainous amphi¬ 
theatre backs it, whose summit is from SOOO to 4000 feet above 
the water. On the ground at the foot of these mountains, at the 
edge of the lake, are numerous villages surrounded by orchards, 
and the several renowned gardens constructed by the Delhi 
Emperors. Westwards, towards the open flat, are, first, the 
gardens that float—gardens made of earth and vegetable matter 
accumulated on watei>plante; then the half-reclaimed marsh, 
alternate strips of shallow water and made ground, and then 
the city. The three most delightful places on the lake are the 
Nish&t, Nadm, and Shalamar Gardens. These were all made^ 
the buildings constructed and the trees planted, by the Delhi 
Emperors; and if the buildings have gone to decay and lost 
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mafih tlieir wigmal beaaty, we my oongratalate ouselTM <« 
being able to enjoy tbe sbade of the magoifieent dUnir, m plene- 
traes, which, while the Empeioia’ rale atiU lasted in Kasbmr, had 
hardly reached their prime. 

NidtSi Garden, or NiAU Bight* is mtnated on the doping 
ground in front of the mountains. It is an oblong walled endosaie, 
of scene 600 yards in lengdi, teaching &om the lake edge to the 
jEoot of the steep hillnnde.- It is terraced to the fall of the 
ground, and diTided into five widths; the two onter are now in 
grass or cnxihaxd; within these ate strips of ground in bedt^ an 
outer garden; in the centre the terraces have revetments, and a 
well-bnilt masonry canal, with flowerheds along each nde, occupies 
the whole length; the fall at each tmraoe-faoe is made over stone 
dabs carved in scallops to scatter the water, while each level 
stretch of the canal has a line of foantainB. A bungalow (bangla), 
or pavilion, built over the running water, completes the line at 
each end; the beauty of the vista is much enhanced by the grrat 
plane-trees on each side; over these the eye looking downwards 
commands a lovely view of the lake, while upwards tbe great difb 
of the mountains shut closer the prospect. 

Shalamar Garden^ is a couple of miles to the north. It is on a 
plan somewhat similar to that of Nishat, but the terraces are low 
cm account of the ground being of a gentler dope. For the same 
reason the prospects are not so commanding. The chief beauty in 
this garden is the uppermost pavilion, which is supported on 
handsome columns of black and gr^ fossiliferous marble, and is 
surrounded by a tank filled with fountains, while plane-trees 
overhang it. , The canal leads down- in cascades ^ level runs 
alternately, and beyond the gates it continues through tbe marsh 
fiir into the lake. 

* “ Gaxden of GladneBs/* 

t Ouriotu mistakes have been made as to the derivation of this, name—mistakes 
which are generally due to the traveller following the impeifeet knowledge of his 
Persian-writing munshi. Vigne speaks of the name os coming from ^*Bhah41- 
imamt/’ In another book I have seen Shahi-imaraV’ royal building.** The true 
derivation is obvious to anyone acquainted with Hind! words. Shala means ** house^** 
or ** abode **; is the name of the HindO goddess of Love* The Kashmiiis often 

contract Shhlamar Bagh to Shalah&gh. 
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NiuHm or tne Gaidea of Breezes, is a place that oeter 
saw its prime. It was omutrooted by one of the Mnghal or Delhi 
Emperors, with a great rerelanent waU, terraces, and masoni^ st8.itB. 
On tile plateau, 30 or 40 feet above the lake, a snocession of cross 
aveoues of plane-trees was planted. The structare, which made one 
grandeur of the place, fell into decay before the trees reached to 
the hei^ of their beauty. Now the masonry is in ruins and half 
hidden. The qplendid avenues of ohln&r-trees throw a shade over 
quiet grassy walks. From among the foliage the view over the 
ake is exquisite; the water has a glassy surface, reflecting very 
perfectly tiie circling wall of mountains; but these have often, 
especially in the morning sun, their details softened, as well as 
their colours harmonized, by the brightening of the delicate haze 
that intervenes. 


SmaoB BsTBEaTs. 

Every ooruMr of the vale, every nook where the lower land 
runs up into the hills, and every part of the slopes where the 
ground that belongs to the valley graduates into that of the 
mountains, will show some beauties for the traveller to delight in. 
Of such places as these some are frequently resorted to by 
Englishmen; others are left unnoticed, except when some sports¬ 
man in his search for game visits them. As 'examples merely 
I will name a few of those spots to which the traveller when tired 
of the city will like to find his way. 

1 have before said that, del^htfnl as the Eadimir sunuqer is in 
a general way, there is some part of it when the low neighbour¬ 
hood of Sirinagar, surrounded at no great distance by lake and 
mardi, becomes somewhat unhealthy. At this time—-feom the' 
middle of July, perhaps, to tiie middle of September—^the English 
visitors seek a higher level. Those of them who are not scattered 
fiurther about the country are apt to throng to Qv^tmrg. 

This place is about 30 mfles by land from Sirinagar; this 
distance one would, with a camp, take two days to traverse. A 
more convenient route is to drop down by boat to Fatan, which 
course can be navigated during the night, and th^ce make one 
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Icmg siansh to dulmaig. Tfae dureotioit is on ibe ivbole west; tiie 
Iwat otosses the riT«cH[tUaTiam heie araoh oc^reted with water; 
then the edge of it one has te, tin up the abping kaiwwa. 
Fint the ground is intetsected wi^ wsteroonnes^ and Tilkgee 
abound; then, as it gradually gets steqwr, one passes through a 
low jungle; then, rising to yet steeper dopes, whi6h can hardly be 
classed widi the karewas, we find ourselveB in a forest of jime, 
threading which we at last reach the valley called Gulmarg. This 
is a little grassy and fiowery valley; it wdl bears out its name> 
the meaning of which is flower plain it extends two or three 
miles in one direction, while in width it varies to a mile as its 
maximum; it is enclosed by low hills, spurs fiom the mountains, 
crowned by thick forests of lofty jnne'trees, that drat out all 
further view and make the spot a most secluded one. The level of 
it must be about 8000 feet; this elevation is enough to give an 
atmosphere that in the hottest time of the year is never oppres¬ 
sive. In this respect’ the climate is all one wishes for; but in 
some years the proximity of the place to the Panjal mountains 
allows the tain-clouds to break over it and showers to fall mote 
plentifully than for comfort one would choose. Ghilmug is not 
permanently inhabited, but is fiequented in summer by KaduaM 
Oujats. 

The ridge that forms the boundary on the southheast is low, 
and may soon be surmounted. If one can find a gap in the forest 
to allow of the view, one will see the flat plain stretched below, 
with its villages looking but bush-patches in the distance^ and 
beyond ridge after ridge of mountains, sudi as I have tried to 
show in the sketch given in the next chapter (oi^podte p. 196) 
of the great mountain, called Nang& Parbat, that shows up behind 
them all. To the south and south-west the mountains reach to 
very considerable heights; from some points one can obtain a view 
of them which shows great expanses of mountain slqte, thickly 
covered with pine and qiruce, and above these grasqr hills and 
rocky peaks. 

Loieib is another place that at some seasons is delig^tflil. I do 
not surely know its altitude; probably it is near 6000 feet. It is 
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ntoated aa the farther aide of the ridge that edgee tiS^alar 
Lake on riie nor&-weat. Otonmg this, for whirii we hare to rim 
periiape 2000 feet^ and descending, we find ourselves in a plain abont 
6 nules long and 8 miles wide^ enoiroled by hills which are for the 
most part oorered with jane and deodar forest The green vale, 
stodded witk villages, which are shaded walnut and other fruit- 
bearing trees^ m pretty and pleesantrlooking; and from tiie way in 
which it is surtoanded by tiie dark-wooded hills it gives one the 
impressum of calm and quiet; but on passing along one sees much 
of tile village lan^ lying waste and neglected; this and the dilapi¬ 
dated houses tell of neglect and desertion following tiie oppression 
of a harsh system of land-taxation. 

TrirSr is a place some 17 miles south from Siilnagar, a town 
placed at the elevation of 6400 feet, on one of the higher karewas, 
a narrow karewa, from edge to edge of which the town extends. 
All around it are more narrow karewa ridges, the tops of them 
bare of treea^ undulating slightiy. They are divided by deep 
valleys, whose rides are covered with a low growth of P«niw 
mjosZm. This kind of country continues up for many miles 
towards the mountains, the ridges gradually getting higher and 
more forest-covered. Behind- these more gentle 8loi>e8 rise the 
steCjier mountains; these also, in their lower jMirt, are dark with 
pine forest ; above is a barer tract, which at the time I saw it, 
when winter was b^inning, was covered with snow, and so to the 
peaks of the great ridge. 

To this town of Tsirir, during the latter months of onr year, 
the Eashmirl resort in great numbers to do honour to the 
saint, whom thqr call Shih Ntlr-ud-dln, who here is buried. The 
people come from the city, q)end a day or two, and then return. 
Thursday and Friday are the fullest days; a foir is then held, 
when the basaar and the tmnporary stalls are crowded. To the build¬ 
ing which contains the tomb of Nfir-nd-dln, and of some disciples 
and successors of his, access was most difficult, on account of the 
numbers. The guardians of the tomb, themselves if^Irs, greedily 
took from alL The j)eople went though and j)aid each his mite, 
without seeming to bestow a thought on the religious character of 
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tlie plaoei. They tbzew miudi more heert into the fait itaelfl 1 
had nerer seen Eadunbls so aelf-foi^getfnl and giyen for the time 
to enjoyment. Ereryone bonght something, the valne of a peimy 
or two, as a fidting—a kangri, perhaps, whose foiioe here was smne- 
thing under twopence, or a carved wooden spoon, or oolonred'glass 
armlets; somethiog or other to take to those who had stayed at 
home. The Friday, according to their reckoning, had began on 
^tmr Thursday at sunset; daring that night the religions object of 
the journey had been attended to; the next morning then they 
were ready for the tetnm joamey. Throughout the day they 
trooped back in thousands, people of all classes and ages crowding 
the path. 

At the south-east end of the valley, where the different streams 
tiiat form the Jhelam come down m various branch valleys from 
the mountains, are many places where the eye finds relief from 
contemplsting the beauty of distant prospects in nearer views of 
calmer effect.. Ncnibt^ is one of these spots. Here a small valley 
is bounded by slopes of low Mils that are long spurs from the high 
ridge behind, hills that rise only to 1000 and 1500 feet, wril 
covered with grass and wood, the elopes not very steep; the hills 
rounded; these spurs branching make an ever-changing scene of 
nook, knoll, and dell. In the lower parts the valley-bottom is cul¬ 
tivated in rice-fields, which alternate with orchard-shaded village- 
tracts. 

It is one of the charms of being in Kashmir that the inde¬ 
pendence of the kind of travelling there followed by all enables 
one with a map in hand, or by information easily got, to hunt out 
places that show varying scenery, and give numerous subjects of 
interest. Those places qwken o^ as b^ore said, are but instances; 
we will go no farther in attempting to describe more, only in the 
chapter on the march firom Kashmir to Leh will be described the 
Sind Valley, which is one of the finest^f all. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

THE MOtTNTAIKS BOUND EASHBQB. 
nmmaunr oBsasTATioira —kuk chaik, raon HAiraX pabbat «o mnr kuh— 

Tm KODNTAINB OF !tm NOBTBBBN BOTODABI—TKB MODIITAIim OB TBB BAIT 
-~7Ba lAMlh BAKU—IBB JBBLAX TAIXBT BBLOW bXsAMOLA. 

PRELIHINABT OBSEBTATIONB. 

In tile last chapter we went in some detail into the snlrjeot of the 
form of the ground in the lower porticms of Kashmir, which ooxb> 
stitnte the valley; as to the surrounding mountains, there was 
little more told than the height of them at different parts. But 
these deserve a fuUer account True it is that it is difficult to 
describe in words the shape or the course of a complicated range 
of mountains; still 1 will attempt in some measure to do so^ relying 
much on the map (whidh for this chapter especially should be in 
the reader’s hand) to make up the deficiencies of the writing. 

l^ore commencing, I must guard i^;ainst an unintended 
meaning being attached, a wrong force allowed, to the geographical 
terms which, in common with others who describe mountain 
countries, 1 shall have to apply. I think, for instance, that the 
words "ridge," "range," and "chain,’’often convey h wrong im¬ 
pression. Sometimes, indeed, it may happen, as in the Outer Hills, 
or with respect to any one simple branch, that the idea first con¬ 
veyed to the mind by, say, the word " ridge,’’ will be the true one 
—a simple, definite, though, may b^ irregular, line of elevated 
ground. But when one comes to speak of tire great masses of 
gronnid we have now reached, with their compUoatkm fwm, 
though we are necessitated to use the same words, we find them 
inadequate to express the facts. Such ranges as we have now 
to treat of are wide masses of raised ground out into by deep 
valleys (which seldom widen to broad hqllows) and by innumerable 
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bnaob twnBM; tbe iftwM betirana theie mvines a»d betvaen 
tb^r intiik vallqni maldiig tlie iqpozi and the toanoh ridges. At 
te-tile nimiiuta, the ffHoi ^ htanoh ridgea ate not as a rale 1# 
wide, to form'a table-land, hut axe quite nanow-topped; they.TiH 7 
(at different levele perhaps, at according to the.oomposition of the 
mountains) in beiag sometimes rounded, sometimes shaip-eliged; 
and thereaze the foriher differences of* tiie summits being nearif 
level, or of a regular slope, or of bring ra^;ed or serrated, or else 
haring, rising from the ridge, elevations that may be called peaksL 
Such ate the masses denoted by the appellation " range ” or " chain." 

Again, if in a combination of monntaia-tanges one particular line 
is called the " main range," or the main ohrin," we must under¬ 
stand together what is meant by the expressioa It may pmrhaps 
be applied to the Mtf line of ualenhed. Every range and ri<lge 
must be a watershed of some decree; it is the line o£ tiie most 
important watershed that is often spoken of as the main range. 
In the case before us, the line between the waters of the Jhriam 
and those of the Indus has tiiat rank, and in the present chapter it 
will bear the above tide. Now, it is not likely that for the whole 
distance such a watershed line will be occupied by the highest 
mountains. There will be gaps between them, that make the Passes 
from one drainage-basin to another—^gaps, perhaps, lower thun the 
depressions in the branch ridges; and, again, it not uncommonly 
happens that on the branches that do nri constitute any important 
Watershed .there are peaks of greater height'than any on wW was 
called the “ main range." 

Whether a waterahed, if of comparatively low elevation, is to 
be counted as the mam range, and the higher peaks which, though 
separated, are perhaps arranged in another, maybe pa^el, tine, 
are to be reckoned as spurs from it;. pr whether we are to call the 
line of highest ground the range, and to say that it is cut through 
by valleys that originate at the back of it; this qupstipn seems to 
me nothing more than one of phraseology, to be nothing about 
which people who know the form of the ground need seriously 
differ, though one may prefer one fesliicm of describing the faots^ 
and another the other. The danger, for' trutii, is when words are 

o 
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luwd to oonofiot ftets in smb a my i» to make the heater iitfor a 
c^k)eOT relatioa betweea them than then really is. ^h phrases as 
*‘the tnie oontinoation of this ehain,** or “this rai^ disappears 
heneaih the {dains and reappears fisher on,” have a. show of some 
deep meaning; bnt if one were to tty and get ihem defined, they • 
wonld, probably, tnm ont to mean nothing, or else to mean what 
was not borne ont by the facts. The truth is that, beyond the 
snperflcial circumstances of outward form, the questions of the 
relationship of different ground-masses must be treated of with 
regard to tbeir origin, that is to say, they must be treated of peolo- 
ffieally; and when physical geologists inquire into them they will 
give their results in quite other, I may say more definite, language 
than of the sort quoted above. 

I do not myself propose to attempt any geological account of 
the mountains. I have not observed enough of their internal 
structure to give the result in any general view, or to make very 
important inferences. While keeping, then, to geographical 
methods and using geographical terms, I shall hope to make use 
of these in such a way as to prevent a wrong conception of my 
meaning from being received. 

Let us now begin our survey of the mountains. Let us look first 
at the great chain on the north-east of Kashmir, and afterwards 
we shall see how branches from this come round and enclose the 
valley. 

Main Chain, fbom Nanga Pabbat to Nuneun. 

Commencing with the great mass of which a part is called 
ISTangfi Parbat or Diyamir,* we there flbod ridges and spurs, many 
points of which are over 20,000 feet high; the highest point of 
the whole mass (the one which bears tihe name) is 26,629 feet 
above the sea; this is not quite on the watershed between the 
Indus and the Jhelam, bnt is part of a branch that divides the 
Astor and Ghil&s rivers, both of which flow into the Indus at no 

* This motmtoin is called Ifangi Pariat (whidi, in the Hindi dialsets, msons 
“NakedHoontaiD’Ohy thepeo^ whosMltfhnnthesonth. The aaiae is 

what it gm by among the locss who live near it. 
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gnat dutanoe from ratfrattotlier. This partioalar munmit is a peak 
vhksh rises from a lofty ridge that for 10 miles is over 22,000 feet 
in he^ht; the feces of this ridge, on the east And sonth, make-aa 
enormous diff, or steep fell, of from 6000 to 10,000 feet, on the 
greater part of which snow nmains clinging, but it is in part of 
rookj preoipioes; ftom the highest point great buttresses ndiate. 
Large glAders take their origin from the mountain, of one of 
which a notice will be given in a later chapter. The great ridge 
and the chief peak are of such a height as to be seen from kmg 
distances oyer the neighbouring ranges of 16,000 feet altitude, 
which become quite dwarfed to the eyes. General Cuniuogham 
has seen the peak ftom BAmnagar in the Panjib, which is distent 
205 mfles. The sketch on the following page shows the mountain 
as it appears from the south side of the Kashmir Valley, 80 miles 
away. 

The sonthem part of the Nangi Parbat Bidge becoanes the 
watershed between the' Ladas and Jhelam basins, dividing the 
water that 6ows into the Astor stream from that which 6nds its 
way into the Eishanganga. At this part it is 20,000 feet high, 
and it originates glaciers on both sides. From here, fr» 120 miles 
reckoned on a straight line, we will trace the coarse of the chain, 
which takes a general south-easterly directiim. 

For the fist 50 or 60 miles it is not of such a hdgbt—neither 
in the line of watershed nor in its spurs-MW to bear perpetual 
snow or give origin to glaciers. It seems to be eommmily of an 
altitude of some 14,000 feet, with a few points of 15,000, or a 
little more. There are several gaps in the ridge that are pass¬ 
able. Two much-traversed roads, which join the Eishangangft 
and Astor rivers, go over Passes of 13,200 and 18,500. feet, while 
farther east Passes lead ftom the former riven-valley into the 
basin of the Drii Biver; these can all be traversed by laden 
horses. After the length of. nearly 60 miles tiie 

mountains become rather higher ; there ate peaks oS 17,000 
and up to 17,400 feet; these collect enough mow to form 
small glaciers. But the ridge is broken, and a not difficult 
Pass occurs which dihsctly oonneots the Tilel branch of the 
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Kkhaagantft Yallej with DiSs. A few miles south of this gap 
boean the braodiiiig of the mountain mass that goes to nudm 
the north b(mndar 7 ofEashm&; this we will return to^ and now 
only note the sftot from whioh that ridge separates. Again, 

a few miles fkrtbor on, still to the aonth<eaist, and we oome to 
where there is a gap in the mountains^ whioh ii the lowest 
passage^ between the Indus on the one side and the Chinib and 
Jhelmn baifins on the other, along the whole length of 800 miles 
from the eastern sources of the Ohln&b to the head of tiie Khlgln 
tribntcry of the Jhelam. This Pass is called Lft by the 
Tibetans, the LadSkhis; by others it is commonly called the 
DrSs Pass. 

The height of this passage through the mouutains is 11,800 
feet. An important characteristic ef it is that there is a great 
rise to this level from the Kashmir side, and but a very slight 
frdl on the Lad&kb ride. Coming from Kashmir we rise ste^y, 
in the last mile Or two, a height of about 2()00 feet to the level 
cS the Pass; we then find ourselves in a narrow valky, the floor 
of which descepds with so gradn&l an incline that in 20 miles we 
do not descend more than' 1000 feet The Pass itself—the high^ 
level valley^rhich is reached after the steep ascent—^is a level 
grassy valley not much more than a quarter of a mile in width. 
The mountains bounding it are rugged and rocky; the peaks 
immediately seen are 2000 or 3000 feet above the valley, but the 
ridges, of which tiiese are the ends, oontinning back reach to 
5000 and 6000 feet above it, 16,000 and 17,000 feet above 
the sea. These mountains belong to the very central range 
and to spurs from it By this Pass one rises mto tiie high4evel 
country of Ladikh, where the vaUey^bottoms are at levels from 
10,000 feet upwards. Indeed, if we go anywhere in the Upper 
Indus basin soulh of the latitude-parallel of this Pass, we shall 
And no ground, even in the valleys, so low as 10,000 feet 

Continuing along the main chain, we And that the summits 
g^ higher and higher; peaks of 18,000 feet, and some, as we 
go on, thai approach 20,000, occur, and the general level of 
summits is not much below them. Long spurs, too, or brandi 
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lidgw, that jot ont, are very lo%. Ten miles east-eoaihreast frmn 
tile Pass a distinct lidge branches off in a direction somewhat 
west of sooth, which is the one that, earring roond; forms the 
eastMH and sonthern boundary of Kashmir, and connecte on with 
the Fanjftl Bange; this, too, we tiiall rerisit Then in some 
miles more (26 or 27 miles direct &om the last Pass) we come 
to an opening which, thoagh not so low as the other, yet, con¬ 
sidering tiie loftiness of the mountains it passes between, is a 
connderable depression. This is the Shot Kol Pass; it leads 
from the head of the Wardwan Valley into the Surfi district. It 
is a glacier pass, but one orer which it is possible to take a 
horse. 

From the Dt&s Pass hither the peaks have been of a height 
to form glaciers. There is a glacier in every hollow of the ridge. 
Many of the oranch ridges also hold them in their recesses. 
These glaciers are usually not large; two or three miles long 
is common; and they do not generally extend very low; one, 
however, named the Mechnhoi Glacier, the lowest that 1 know 
of near here, has its foot at 10,850 feet above the sea; this 
is close on the valley of the Dras Pass. Looking from near 
the Shot Eol Pass to the north-east, at one view a number of 
these small glaciers can be seen, embedded in the hollows of the 
mountuns, whose narrow rock-ridges curve round and enclose 
them. 

From the last-named Pass eastwards the range continues at 
a great height; points on it are nearly 20,000 feet higL Lastly, 
distant from the Pass 12 or 14 miles, there rise two enor¬ 
mous mountains, each of them a few hundred feet over 
23,000. These are cedled Nun and Eon, or together. Nun Eun. 
They are peaks that are conspicuous from affur, standing as they 
do a clear 3000 feet above their neighbours. Their aspect varies 
much as one looks at them from different sides ; from Surft we 
get a side view, which seems to show that they are projecting 
portions of a ragged escarpment. The annexed sketch gives 
their form as seen in front, in a distant view caught of them 
from the boundary of S^hmur. 
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Thb Moumtaihs or tob Nobthbbn BoTnn>ABY. 

One way of looMng at the moontainB that make the oval 
barrier of Kashmir u to consider them as divided into a nmrthem 
and a sonthern part bjtthe &nd Biver tliat flows from near the 
Dr&s Pass into the Yale, and the Jhelam River as it flows oat from 
Baramflla to Mnzaiar&bid. The line of these two is roughly east 
and west; it divides the Yale and its monnt^-ring into som^ 
what unequal parts, of which the southern is the greater. 

We before marked the spot where the northern mountains 
branch from the watershed range, near the Zojl LA or DrSs 
Pass. This mass of monntaius extends, without any break 
through it, for over 100 miles from east to west^ with a breadtli 
Tarying from 19 to 24 miles. On its south side lie successively 
the Sind, Yalley, the northern part of the Yale, and the Jhelam 
Yalley; on its north eider is the EishangangA Yalley in its whole 
length. At its beginning the mass is rooky and precipitous in its 
central ridge, and lofty enongh to form small glaciers. Farther 
west the glaciers cease and the .range branches and spreads. Again, 
one j^k in it, called Haramuk, rea&es to the snow line. This 
is a n^tssive mountain,, which, from its rising abdve the genwal 
level of the ridges, is conspicuous fK>m a great part of Eariimir; 
in the hollows about it are several tarns, which probably occupy 
the sites of former glaciers. Most of the branch ridges from this 
.mountain; and some of thosefarther east, which form the northern 
boundary of the Bifrd Yalley, have a steep cliff for their upper 
pprtioo, with a mote gradual slope below, which is clothed with 
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eitiber'loratt os gsm. Wert of the meridian of Hammnk 

' tbe ridge keeps to a fiurly regular height of 12,000 or 18,000 feet 
for a l ong distanoe, until, indeed, it turns round southimrdsr At 
the |Murt where I have berti along it (between Bsudipfir, (m the 
Walw, Ukd Giuez) it is often a narrow ridge, with a slope down 
on each side ci 85'* or 40^, miming along pretty level somewhat 
above the limit of the forest; rocks projected along the summits, 
but made no great diffii; innnmeiable spurs jut out north and 
south, some of which, lead down to the valleys, with a moderate, 
though seldom regular,slope; others end off with a steep foil of 
some thousands of feet. After the range has turned round south, 
it gets somewhat higher, rising to over 14,000 feet; then there is 
a depression, and beyond that it is connected with the Sfij Nfig 
Bange, which, running in a general way east and west, from Bfira- 
mhla to Muzafarab&d, forms the northern bank of the valley of the 
Jhelam, after that river leaves the Yale. The Efij BSg Bange 
gets gradually higher from Biramtkla towards the centre, where 
the other line of mountains from the north joins on, being there 
nearly 14,00P feet It continues thus high for some miles to the 
west, but afterwards comes to a level of about 10,000 feet This, 
too, has spurs jutting from it, which, when once below the forest 
limit, bear wood of sprace, and pine, and deodar. 

The MoxnsTTAiHS ow the East. 

We must npw return to where, on the main chain, the ridge 
branched off that makes the eastern or south-eastern part of our 
mountain boundary. This spoVas before stated, is 10 miles east- 
south-east from the Dras Pass, The mountains that here branch 
off to the south have at first the form of a high ridge, with a 
very steep slope on the eastern side. In Ihis neighbourhood 
there is a peak on it (called Eohenbar) of 17,000 feet; but the 
height soon diminisbes, and then for a long distance the ridge 
continues in an almost southerly direction at a little over 14,000 
feet, with some Passes through it (which connect TCaabmir ^th 
tile Wardwan Valley), between 11,000 and 12,000. -The Mi^Tgati 
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(ll^OOO feet) k d tliese tiie olilj <me wliick 1 haTe twrened; tiie 
t(^ of it is a nearly lerel valley a mfla and ^ half or more long; 
the hills rise im each side for abont 2000 feet Thus &r it 
resembles the Dris Pass; bat here the M is on both aides, and 
not only <m one. From the top of the steq> shqte <m the 
Kashmir mde I obtained, by good fortune^ a view of the sonthem 
hQls, of snch beauty, of such s|deadonr of oolonr, that it has 
ever smoe remained in my mind so distinotly that the image of 
it after many years, can reoalled at wilL It was almost an 
end view of the moontains, bat oar elevation enabled ns to see 
a saocesncm of the long slopes deBoending -one behind the othw 
to the plain of the valley. The evmting son that nearly fiwed 
as iUomined the light base which filled the air; still the ^stant 
spars were seen throngh ft, themselves seeming to be tians* 
parent; the distance between'eadh was folly shown by the gtadar 
tions of light while nearer the hills lost that aerial hrightness and 
were dothed in rich dark purple. 

Between this ridge we have been tradng down from the north 
and the line of the Sind Talley is a great triangolar qiaoe 
(having the edge of the Yale for its base) which is occupied by 
a branching mass of mountains that has its source <w junction 
with our ridge a little above Kohenhar. The most oonBpicnoos 
mountain of all on these branches is Owfishbrbi, a peak of 
17,800 feet which radiate many iqmrs, and, between them, 
hollows filled with small glaciers. Oonneoted on the north-we^ 
is a bold pei^ed ridge, with glaciers in the hollows it cm tbo 
north side, which we shall see again on nearing Son&noarg on our 
next journey. From there for 80 miles westward a ridge oontinnes 
that forms the southern side of the l^d Talley—rocky heights 
of 18,000 and 1^000 feet whose bwer slopes to the north are 
thickly covered with forest. The end of this forms the Ime of 
hill behind the Shilamir Garden, while dividing spurs fitom other 
branches form successively the half eireles that endose the Dal 
and the patganas of Tihl and of Tribal, each mtding in a bold hill 
8000 ox 4000 feet high above the flat 

From the Margan Pass the north and south ridge continues at 
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moadj the saome henght, aad with no greater break in it; it then 
onrm round; as it nears BanihSl there is a depression for some 
miles to the level of about 9500 feet; beyond this, to the west, 
we may oontt that the Panjil Bange has commenced. 

The Panj^Il Bamqe. 

This has first an east and west direction for 30 miles, then it 
toms to the nortti«north>west, and continues for some 40 miles 
more, after which it dies off towards the volley of the Jhelam 
Biver. 

The first part 1 have not myself visited, but from either side 
one sees*several conspicuous peaks that belong to it; these are 
called on the Survey Map Brahma Sakai; they are steep, rocky, 
roughly pyramidal, mountains that rise up from out the range to 
a height of 15,000 feet. By the same map one sees that at the 
foot of them is a mountain lake more than two miles long and 
three-quarters of a mile wide; near are two Passes, marked 
18,250 feet and 14,120 feet, which numbers show the general high 
elevation of the mountuns. 

Near where the bend takes place I have myself crossed the 
Bange, and looked carefully at the form of it. Tliis is where two 
Passes from the Darh&l Valley (near B&jaorl) lead over; also it is 
near this that the Batan Bidge branches off from the PanjSl 
Bangs. Here an irregular serrated ridge, or a chain of massive 
rooky peaks, encloses in its turns, and with the md of branches, 
amphitheatres, most of which are occupied by tarns. One of these, 
called Sum Bar,* 12,700 feet above the sea, is in size threenjuarters 
by one-third of a mile; It is almost pear-shaped, tapering off to 
where the water flows out; on the 12th June it still was frozen, 
but the ice was beginning to br^ up; the mountains that 
endrded it had a predpitous cliff of grey rock about 1500 feet 
above the lake; below the cliff were taluses of stones and of snow, 
and at the foot of them lay the water. As far as I could judge 
(and there was litBe doubt lesft hi.my mind) the lake was a com- 
{dete ro(^4)asin, the ontlet cif it was over rock; and from this 
' • ibr if tb« wd for Unto Sandoftt and in DogA 
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fodtbanter the gtonad fdl eteeply for some distance, and after* 
made .doped more gently down. The rook, ]x>th by the ontfoll 
and on the spur to the south of it for 400 feet above, is well ice* 
moulded and foe-grooved; more distinet evidence of a glader 
having oeeupied tiie amphitheatre could not be wished for; some 
sonatched stones too ate seen in ther heaps around. A 

few miles along,Jbetween the central ridge and the valley that 
leads down to Baramgalla, is a plateau, of which the substance is 
moraine-matter of the former glaciers. *00 little hollows of this 
also are some small lakes—pools that have formed in the in¬ 
equalities of the moraine. A larger lake, again, called Nil Sar, 
abuts against the slopes of the hills, but has its dam made 
moraine-s^. A little forther north there is a Pass through the 
mountains called the Nandan Sar Pam; the summit of it is a 
nedk-like heap of stones joining two mountains; on the Kashmir 
sfoe there is a lake—Nandan Saritself—at nearly as high a level 
as the neck; this is a mile long and half a mile wide; the barrier 
of in seems to be either avalanche d&>rit or else moraine-matter 
from a former side-^aoier on the north. Peyond, and 

indeed all around, are amphitheatres enclosed by curving arms of 
the monntains. The map shows that numbers of these hold tarns, 
and wherever the tarns occur there are found signs distinct 
onough of the old glaciers. Indeed this is the secret of the 
mountain lakes; they are the effect of the action in one way or 
another of the glaciers that once existed here; those that occupy 
rock-basins are in the very beds of the old glaciers, which scooped 
out the rock into the hollow form. To my mind, even where there 
are no lakes, the amphitheatres themselves are good evidence; 
for valleys that now hold glaciers very frequently end upwards in 
an amphitheatre, and, as far as my experience has gone, this form 
(mly so occurs, or elm iu parts whme other proofs are found of 
glaciers having existed.* 

Where the Baton Bidge first branches from the chief one, it 

* Kow, while dUcraioa is ftill going on, It may not be nooeaaary to state that 
Pfofewor A« 0. Bamsay was the originator of the theory of the sooopiog of xook-barins 
by glaciers; but in ease this book riiould last longer than the oontroTcrey, I desire 
to fecford it lieie. 
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consutB^ in the same way as what it branches fi»fm,of reeky ri^ies 
and peaks; farther ont it becomes half stony, half grassy; fitrther 
on stiU it is a straight ridge, rocky only at top, the dope woodod, 
while some of the dopes and the more lerd places near are 
covered with fine velvety tnrf, and have scattered all over them 
innumerable flowery as primulas, ranunculus, anemone, and poten* 
t^ The hollow between this and the nmin Panjd. Bidge is the 
head of the valley that leads down to Fflnch. 

There is a peculiarity in this valley which, though minute in 
itself, deserves notice for the history of which I think it is a 
record. On the north dde there is a line of gentle hollows and 
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little plains at high levels, some hundreds of feet above the 
deeper valley. These hollows are bounded by a little ridge with 
a steep fall on the ferther side. This will be better understood 
from the woodcut, which represents a section across the valley. It 
seems to me to show that a change has occurred in the system of 
drainage; that formerly the sohthem slope of the valley was 
where the dotted line is drawn, and that the nppm* hollow was 
then the valley bottom ; that for some cause, originating higher 
up towards the head, the deepening of the valley did not occur in 
the same line as before, but was.made to one side. 

(The next place where 1 have crossed the Bange is at the 
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Fir Panjilf the way through which aomo account ha» been 
givon. The moontalna near it are n<A ^nite so Idty aa tfaoae we 
have Idt Beytmd we get to ground w high aa any in the Bange; 
eqpeoially Ihnre ia an iaolated peak called Tatftkutl, 15,524 feet 
Again we aee by the map tihat there are tUma in the hollowa of 
the moontaina. Beyond thia there are aome high Paases which 
lead very directly between Punch and Sirinagar; then, behmd 
Gulmarg, we And a anmmit of 12,^00 feet, which ia nearly the 
laat of the fiange. 

I have apoken chiefly of the higher parta of the Panj&l 
Honntaina. Of ita spurs we saw something on the march over the 
Pir Panjil ; towards Ehshmir, the hill-sides—the slopes of the 
spurs—are in great part thickly covered with dark pine forest; 
these spurs ultimately become elongated into long low wooded 
slopes, and these graduate into the sloping karewas. 

From the last-mentioned summit spurs radiate and descend, at 
the laat suddenly, in bold slopes and steep for some thousands 
of feet, to the narrow part of the valley of the Jhelam. 


The Jhelam Yallet below Babamola. 

We have thus, in describing the mountains, completed the 
circuit of Kashmir and reached again its outlet valley. We 
before saw that at BfiramUla all the waters of the Yale entered. 
the gorge. From that place to Muzafarabad, where the Jhelam 
receives the Kishanganga from the north, and itself turns sharply 
to the south, the distance is about 80 miles, the &11 2800 feet. 
The narrow valley is confined by the spurs of two mountain 
ranges. On the north, as was before explained, is the Eaj NSg 
Bange. On the south there is a ridge which starts from the Panjal 
Bange at a spot behind Gulmarg and continues for some 60 miles, 
along a great part' of which length its height is from 9000 feet to 
12,000 feet. The easiest road from Punch to Sirinagar crosses 
this ridge by tire Hajl Rr or Pass. The road from Mali goes 
over a Inanch of it at Danna, while the ridge itself extends, 
narrowing, to the sharp bend of the Jhelam Biver, close to Muza- 
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fittSbftd. There is a road along eadi nde tiw Jbehiii YaBqr; 
that on the right bank leads to Mnzafioftbid and Ahbotfibftd; tliaA 
ca the left bank is the one which, learing the liver after seme 
marches, finds its way to Mail These two mo the best of all the 
roads out of Kashmir. 

The first 25 miles of the gorge, from SSiamfila to Uri, is 
throng^ extremely fine scenery, of wooded monntaia-doiim bridten 
by cliff-sarftces, tiiat rise to great heights above the path, while 
below it the river either fiows in nstrrow rock-passages or roaia 
over ledges and other obstades. Some of the forest is of deodar, 
of which mndi has been felled to be sent down the stream te 
Jhelam, fm nse in the Panjfib; file logs of it are seen'as one 
passes, now being carried swiftly down, now being hurled by the 
current against some rocky obstruction. Villages are met with at 
intervals; after BfiramtOla the bouses are no longer of the fiiduon 
of Kashmir, but are flaMopped. People of the Kashmiri race 
extend about one ^y’s march down the valley, and aftmr them one 
comes to the tribes called Eaka and Bambfi, whom, in the Baoe 
Map, 1 have classed with the Chibhills. The villages are upim 
alluvial plateaus, at a oonsideroble height above the river; I have 
not traced out the origin of these plateaus—^to what extent they 
have been made by ftie side streams, and to what extent by the 
main one. 'OtI, a large village, situated where the road to Pfindi 
blanches off to the southward, is an example of the kind of 
situation; it is on a plain several hundred feet aboro the river, 
towards which a steep cliff is the boundary, while the side stream 
fiows on another side in a deep narrow diannel; behind are the 
hills, irregularly clothed with pine and deodar. 

Below this I am not well acquainted with the valley, but I 
know that the country a good deal resemblm the tinct of the 
Middle Mountains. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THB LATSB OXOLOGIOAL BISTOBT GT'KASHMIB. 

Tn obsemtioxis of nearly erery’tetveller to E^mir liiaTe 
tended to show that the Yale was in kte geological times eoin> 
pletely oocnpied by a lake. The traditions of the natiTee—* 
traditions that can be historically traced as hating existed far 
ages—tend in the same direction, and these hiite asnally been 
considered to corroborate the conclusions drawn tarn the obserred 
phenomeniL Agreeing, as 1 do, with the oondnsion, I cannot 
count the traditionB as perceptibly strengthening it ; 1 haye little 
doubt that they themselTes originated in the same {diysical 
evidence that later travellers have examined; they do not there* 
fore afford independent support to the theory, but aie valuable 
rather as showing in how early times some races of mankind had 
learnt to interpret aright the geological records of the history of 
their dwelling-place. 

The eristence of a lake over the whole valley of Y—liinif 
occurred at no remote time, speaking by a geologicid standard, 
but it was long enough ago to have preceded any of the monO' 
ments of man that have yet been discovered. 

I shall here be most concerned to describe carefidly the &ets 
on which conclusions on this subject must rest; those which I 
have are not, I fear, enough to make a complete basis far a theory 
on it; I never had the opportunity systematically to observe for 
the object of elucidating this point; and at the time when I was 
able to make some observations 1 was much less versed in the 
interpretation of alluvial and lacustrine phenomena than after¬ 
ward, through travelling in LadSkh, I became. jStill, the 
observations here put down may be trusted as fur as they go. 

We must remember what was said in Chap. vm. about the low- 
level plain of tiie riverndlnvinm <m the north-eastein side of the 
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vftUey (itHlf dightiiy dopfaig from to oorth-west), and 

the lEBi«!was or {dateana^ wluch aie mostly on the WQth-western 
fade, and whidi dope team sonth-west to noTth>eaait, excepting' 
some qrnte to the north-east, which are flat-topped. 

The snbstaaoe of the flat of the low-level plain is loam or 
day that has been deposited from the river in its overflows; 
additkms to it are still going on, at all events in years of flood. 
There is no reason for argning a former permanent lake Ifrom 
this; the allnvinm has a direct relation to ^e liv^r in .its present 
state: it £dls with the foil of the river in its course through the 
Yale. Occupying part of the low-level flat are the 

present in which, undoubtedly, the formation of^ deposits 
purely lacustrine is going on; theSe probably it would be difficult, 
if they were brought to view, to distinguish from some of the 
alluvium, but there durald be shown more of sifting in the lake 
deposits proper than in the flood-allavium, more stratification of 
matters variously composed. 

There is no good evidence that any depth of lacustrine deposit 
has been fonned round buildings or other works of man, although 
certain changes as to levd of miter may have taken place in his 
time. Thus at Manas 6al there is a temple partly submerged 
bmidtth the water of that lake. I am not clear about the cause 
of this submergence, nor, indeed, as to the origin of the lake itself 
which, though seemingly resting on alluvium only, has a depth oi 
47 feet, at all events; it may be that the rise of the waters over 
the base of the temple is due to the supply of water brought by 
the later-made artificial canals not having been able to drain off to 
the river, except after a general rise of the lake. Some 

buried ruins and broken pottery at Avantiptir (on the Jhelam, above 
Siiinagar, 15 miles frum it by land) have been brought forward to 
prove that somewhat important physical changes have taken place 
smee the occupation of the valley by civilised man. An examina¬ 
tion of these did not at all convince my mind of this. I saw 
nothing that might not have been produced by disinfogratipn of 
the substance of the ruined building, deposition, perhaps, of flood-- 
alluvium, and accumulation of rain-waab frum the hill-side near. 
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We will now ton to the definite geological evidence of an old 
lake of laige extent 

Looking at the compoaition of the kaiewat we find them to 
be made up of beds, horizontal or nearly horizontal, of clay and 
sand. The following is a characteristic seetbn; it was measured 
at Firu, a mile east of IslftmSb&d, in one of the flai4opped 
karewasj 

fM. 

Rather eoene drab or brows eand, with oome email pebbles .. ..20 


Fine soft brown sand. .. 8 

Hard, yerj dne-gmined, sand .15 

Blue sandy clay . 5 

Fine soft sand. 5 

Coarse sand, like the uppermost bed .. 2 


Though no more than this 50 feet could be plainly seen in one 
section, yet it was clear that there were similar beds all through a 
thickness of 250 feet. 

Some of the coarse sand I have semi hardened to a stone. At 
other places not far off there is a very fine impalpable buff sand, 
like the material of the sandy beds in the Wealden formation of 
Kent and Sussex; this I think was glacier-mud, tiie product of 
the grinding of siliceous rocks by glaciers. At other places there 
is a greater proportion of clay and loam. 

On the north-eastern side of the valley, the karewas, which are 
there flat-topped, are exposed to a depth of 200 or 300 feet, and it is 
dear that their general composition is the^same as what is shown 
in the above sections. On the south-western side they slope up 
with a gradual slope towards the mountains, but are seldom cut 
into by the valleys for a much greater depth than that. We have 
at present no means of knowing to what depth bdow the level of 
the lower parts of the Vale such deposits extend. 

At Islfim&bad, where the karewa occurs from which the above 
instance has been taken, there is a hill of the palaeozoic limestone 
separated from the mass of the mountains, or only connected 
with it by this plateau. This hill diows on its outer fruse other 
phenomena connected with the old lake. Behind the town, 
below the level of most of the beds we have been looking at, 
there are beds of a conglomerate of rounded pebbles of the lime- 

p 
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«b»^ of all niei^ aiod upon these is aa aeoamolatiicm laige 
.aitgalu blocks. These beds lie slofnag on tiie sloping £s0h <lt 
look; their angle irith the horison varies from T to 16°; there is 
B^d and calcareous mad mixed up with the limestone pebbles.* 
There ean be no doabt that these pebble-beds were the shingle 
beach formed at the foot of the limestone cliff, when this hill was 
partjof the shore of the lake. Whether they were formed before 
the finer deposits—that is before the lake had risen to the higher 
Ifwel—or later, after a good deal of denndation had occorred, and 
the lake had sunk to this level c^ain, I cannot say, for I saw no 
section to tell of the relation of the two kinds of deposit. Bat 
their existence is conclusive of a lake of such a size that its waves 
had the power to fashion beaches oat of the waste of rocks. The 
finer deposits again are exactly such as are d^Mwited in the stiller, 
deeper, and more central water of such a lake; in these beds 
foesh-water shells have been found. 

In ccmsidering the whole question of the lake, we must try to 
come to a conclusion on two separate points: first, the extent 
to which the lacustrine deposits existed before they were denuded; 
secondly, the level to .which the waters of the lake most have 
reached. 

On the first point we may conclude that the present fiat tops of 
the karewa plateaus are really the original upper surfoce of the 
deposit, that their present position shows the levels to which the 
l^ustrine deposits had accumulated. A plane, not indeed an even 
one, joining the tops of all the remaining plateaus would represent 
the position and form of the lake bottom at the last This plane 
would be nearly flat along the north-east side of the valley; 
it--would slope up with a gradually increasing angle tomuds 
the Ptmj&l Hills. Now the vertical distance of various places of 
the present surface below this imagined plane will represent the 
amount of denudation of the lacustrine beds that has occozred 
since the drainage of the lake—a denudatibn which has been 
effected by the gradual eating downwards of the drainage streams'. 
ThisTmtical distance, as has been implied before, is fnnn 200 to 

* These beaehee veie noticed by botii -Vigne end Oonaini^um. 
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800 feet; tliiie letrel of the pUteatis is about that much above ibe 
Talley the chief river; bat this height is greatest at the IsUmfibfid 
end and lessens towards Birinagar and below it; that is to say, 
there has be«B the greatest amoont of denudation in the upper 
oonrse of the river.* The streams that flow i»nn the PanjalBange 
have cut through about the same depth of the lake-beds, but they 
have made for the most part narrow gnlleys only. At the 

mouth of the Sind Valley are alluvufl deposits, which must be 
looked at in connection with the lake-beds; there is a bank of 
alluvium 200 feet high and more, composed of sand and gravel; 
it was probably deposited by the Sind.River, when the level of 
the open vale was growing to be much higher than at present, 
that is to say, this thickness was being formed as the level of the 
lake-bed rose. 

For the other point, the level of the waters of the lake. They 
must have been at all events as high as the karewa slopes (those of 
purely lacustrine origin) on the flanks of the Panjfil Hilla I cauinot 
speak definitely, but I think'the lake level at one time could not 
have been much less than 7000 feet above the sea. 

As to the origin of the lake I have no theory to ofier. Unfor¬ 
tunately, I had not latterly gone to the gorge of the Jhelam, so as 
to have had an opportunity of examining it in the light of my later 
experience of such phenomena as these, but 1 know that in that 
gorge are alluvial accumulations of considerable thickness, the 
mode of formation of which most be considered at the same time 
with that of the Kashmir Lake. Under these circumstances 1 shall 
leave the subject without venturing even an hypotliesia 

There is another set of phenomena which, if one understood 
their whole bearings, would throw light on the later geolc^cal 
history of Kashmir, at all events on tlie history of times just 
preceding those in which the beds we have hitherto been describing 
were deposited. Major Godwin-Austen has described f some errata 
that occur at Hirpttr; they are beds of conglomerate, sand, and 

* Aa to the fat north-weatera pottioa of the valley, I am not well enongh to- 
qnaiated with it to apeak. 

t ‘ Quart. Jonraal GeoL Boo.,' vel. xz.. p. 88S. 
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loam; they dip down towards the Yale at an angle of 20^ or more. 
Major Godwifl-Ansten observed a thickness of several hondred 
feet, and found in these many species of land and fresh-water 
diells, with plants and minute dsh-scales. 1 believe that these 
same beds occur at many places from Hirphr to Bfiramtlla, 
between the old rock of the mountains and the material of the 
karewas proper. More full and minute observation of them is 
required than has yet been made before one can reason on what 
they may prove. They lead us back to an earlier part of history 
.than I intended to speak of; my object in mentioning them is 
simply to draw attention to their occurrence, in hope that other 
travellers may be able to work out their meaning. 
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OHAPTBB XI. 

HABOB BBOM KASHMIR TO LBU IK I^APllTH. 

m TBB inn) TAixn to tr> toot or trc pah: ox iiAMm— 'Tbbocoe ibi pah 

TO i»i8: two ujoumu—mla to kamhl: thbu lUBaan —xasoil .to 

XBAUl: POOB MABOHas — KBAUl TO IMS: POUB MABOBBB. 

Thx next great tract to explore will be the countiy of Lad&kh. 
The account of it will occupy three or four chapters. The present 
chapter, which is preparatory, will treat of the road which joins 
the two towns Siilnagar and Leh, the capitals of Eashmir and 
Ladakh isspectirely. The journey along this road may be taken 
in continuation of the march from Jummoo to Sirlnagar, which 
was described in-Chapter vii. 

I think there is this advantage in mtermixing with the more 
systematic description of a country that of a particular portion 
traversed, namely, that we are thus able to describe a sample of 
the country somewhat minutely, from which sample the details in 
the larger picture that is to be presented may be filled up; or, in 
the case of its being the earliest visited part of a new district, we 
can give what were our own first impressions, which often fix the 
truth in the mind better than knowledge later got. 

Of this march from Kashmir to Leh, part will be through 
country with the geography of which we have already had to 
do, while that part which lies beyond the Drfis Pass will be 
entirely new ground for us. This latter is, indeed, exceedingly 
different from any portion of the country we have hitherto visited; 
it is a country naturally separated in various respects from 
Kmlimir ; not only are its physical characters widely different, 
but its inhabitants belong to another of the great divisions of the 
human race, and follow a religitpi different from either of the two 
professed by the tribes we have hitherto met with. 
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It is the gireat chain of eaowy mountains that makes snch a 
physical separation, and has &Toared, if not induced, the other 
differences. The lovest Pass through these mountains naturally 
determines the route which of all others bears the greatest trafBo 
between the lower countries and the westernmost part of Tibet 
This lowest gap in the mountains is the Drfis Pass. Our route 
(through this Pass) from Sirlnagar to Leh is 259 miles in length, a 
distance which is ordinarily travelled in a march of nineteen days. 
Speaking gmierally, it is for these hills not a bad road; it is 
commonly passed over by laden ponies, though a few places on it 
are dangerous for them. 1 shaU describe the route in five sections. 
The details of the stages will be found in Appendix IV.* 

Up this Sind Yallbt to thb Foot of this Pass : 

Six Mabohes. 

The first march is a short one^ in the open Kashmir Valley, to 
Gandarbal. From the city the road leads us over a plain which 
is at a higher level than tliat of the present river-alluvium; on the 
left there is a fall of the ground, of something less than 100 
feet, down to the level of the flat marshy tract called Anchfir. 
After 10 miles or so we come to the foot of one of the mountain 
spurs, and, rounding the base of it, reach G&ndarbal. 

We are here at the mouth of the valley of the Sind Biver, 
where that valley widens to debouch into the open vale. Near 
above this the waters of the Sind Biver have divided; they irrigate 
the rice-fields that occupy the wider space, and below they com¬ 
municate with the main river, the Jhelam. By means of 
water-channels we could have come to G&ndarhal hy boat, and it 

* Although this is the only xonie from Knahmir into Lsdtich, yst oOm nnds 
lend into it from other portions of the hills or frmn the PsajAb. Of tha^ 
•aooont will be found in Appendix TV. One of them has of late got mnoh into 
nse—that which leads through the British districts of Kidln and LUud into the 
sonthem part of Ladikh, and at certain timea of the year it may deserve pieferoMe; 
but the one by Dris, which will be described in the texti has the advantages of a 
less ascent, a greater number of months during which it is open, and a men 
inhabited country that it passes through, advantages wbid> enaUe it to its 
position as the chief route from the Plains to Ladkkh. 
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]a »7 often be tioareueut to make tibis lint stage, ftom ISiliuigar 
bj that mode of ooarefaooe* eapeeially as the greater part of it 
QBD be got OTer daring the night. 

From Gtndarbal the toad onwards keeps at a hi^er level, on 
an allnrial |datean that lies between the low plain watered by 
the branching streams and the hiU-mde. As compared with that 
watery flat, the plateau rioes as one goes bn till, in Are or sk miles 
firom Gfindarbal, it has reached a level 300 feet h%her. Hen 
and then it is cultivated, but for the most part it is covered with 
a farudiwood jungly wi^r many half-wild fruit'trees scattered over 
it. Soon we have to descend the 800 feet from that plateau and 
cross the river. . A few miles more, and we teach*the next halting- 
place Eangan, where we are quite within the Sind Valley, and out 
of sight of the open vale. 

Now, in the next two marches,.a distance of 25 miles, we 
enjoy the finest scenery of its kind in Kashmir; this kind does 
not, indeed, give us wide views across a hill-surrounded plain, 
but it shows us all the beauties of a valley bounded close by 
lofty hills of varied surface—richly clothed with forest or covered 
with thick herbage—broken by clifb, and crowned with rocky 
peaka 

The valley-bottom, a mile or two in width, is occupied by 
plateaus, slopes, and low-level flats, which alternate one with the 
other. These spaces are in part river-alluvium, and in part 
belong to the allavial fans of the side streams, often where more 
than one have coalesced. The river flows through the low land, 
frequently dividing so as to make islands of alluvium, on which 
grow groups of fir-trees. Of the plateaus and the fan-slopes the 
whole suT&ce is covered with verdure, and it is chiefly upon them 
that occurs the cultivated ground. 

The mountainB rise steep behind the terraces and the fatWr On 
the left bank, -for 15 miles without a break, there is a great 
slope, extending up for thousands of feet, covered with dark 
forests of sUver-fir, spruce, and Pinus audsa, with some deodar; 
here and there lines of lighter green occur, in the hollows maybe, 
where the conditions ate mote favourable to the growth of 
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deddooBa trees; along the lower edge^ too, a growth of them 
made a belt of brighter green beneath the dark conifers 

** Up-61oiikb the diedowj pine d)ote the woten oopee.* 

For 5000 or 6000 feet up, this forest continnes along thet 
whole length of 15 miles; in some parts it reaches to the very 
summit of the ridge, in others the mountain rises above the tree- 
limit, and there is then a belt of green pasture above the forest, 
and above that rocky peaks and beds of melting snow. 

On the right bank, the north side of the valley, the aspect of 
the hills is different Their southern outlook does not favour the 
growth of wood. For a great height up, their sides ate of steep 
but grassy dopes, broken by rocks and lines of diff. Still at 
every mile they show new forms, as, in going along, one opens the 
successive ravines, and one’s view reaches to the higher parts, to 
the lofty precipitous rocks of the centre of the ridge. 

Besides these grand beauties of the mountains there are more 
homely ones in the valley. The path lies through glades shaded 
by trees of rich and varied foliage, with flowers of jasmine, honey¬ 
suckle, and rose delicately scenting the air; it passes by villages 
which are surrounded by and almost hidden in groves of thick¬ 
leaved walnut-trees.' Each village grove cheers one by its homely, 
pleasant, look, and each wilder glade tempts one to stay and enjoy in 
its shade the combined beauty and grandeur of the mountain views. 

The atmosphere of the whole of this valley is distinctly cooler 
and fresher than tliat of the Kashmir Yala On one’s reaching 
Eangan the difference is already discernible.; the heats that 
sometimes oppress one in Sirlnt^ar are there leh behind. The 
stream that flo ws in the valley is one of pinch volume and ve¬ 
locity, and its watera are always cold from the snow and glacier- 
ice that it drains from; the road crosses it several times over 
wooden bridges; as one stands on these one feels a curreijit pf cold 
air, air that has been dragged down from the higher parts by the 
water, and is kept cool as it flows by its contact with the stream, 
to which it is clbsely confined, for not a yard' beyond its banka 
dues the current extend. 
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Wboi one oimtiiniM up the TaUajr the olimate becomes more 
niny, and et otetaiii times of the yeer—es July and August— 
showers fidl almost daily. The crops grown are in part hSrSnU^ 
tiiat is, depmding on tain—end in part irrigated; the irrigation 
onts are drawn <duefly from the side streams; rice, which is the 
crop most generally grown by such aid, extends as far as the 
village of Gflnd, abont 7000 feet above the sea; higher np 
the chief cereals are dMna (one oi the millets) and imAa, or 
buckwheat, which last is a most hardy plant, that ripens its grain 
with comparatively little son. Towards the head of this valley it 
is not excess of cold at any time, but absence of sun, from the 
prevalence of rain>cloads as barveBt>time comes near, that limits 
&e growth of the various kinds of crop. 

At Qagang^, which is two days* matdi above Eangan and 
four from Sirlnagar, the valley, has much narrowed. Ihe river 
flows at the very foot of the wooded mountain-slope of the left 
bank, and on the right there is but a luuto r strip between the 
stream and the opposing hills. The cultivation of this strip sup¬ 
ports a small village; the walnut-trees that surround it are the 
last we see in this valley; the level of Gaganglr, whi<di is abont 
7400 feet, may be counted the limit of them here.. Here, too^ 
ends the characteristic scenery of the last few marches; beyond 
we shall come to scenes of a different kind; but before pro¬ 
ceeding to them let us turn to take a look bade and cast the 
eye down the valley. One is struck with what I have often 
noticed in other mountain valleys after travelling some way 
towards their sources and then turning back. The mountains 
seem diminished, seem as if they hardly could be the same that 
towered above us as we passed along the foot of them; it seems^ 
too, as if the opening of the valley into the plain below must be 
near at hand; it is diflicult to think that there are so many miles 
to be traversed in a valley deep between high mountains. 

Beyond Gagangb a great rooky ridge on the north side 
approaches its opposite neighbour on the south, and the valley of 
the river becomes a gorge through whidi the waters foam, while 
the patii is carried among the large fidlen blocks that fill up the 
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between its right butk and the steep eliff that orerhangs it. 
This position oanses the road for some four miles to be eztremdy 
rongh; it is the worst bit in the whole 250 miles to Leh; it is 
resj difSonlt for horses—indeed to ride along it requires the 
deverest of hill pomes, and for him it would not be without risk. 
The summits of the heights that overhang our way ate not within 
our sight, but on the opposite bank we see cliff upon cliff, each 
crowned with firs, and above these the mountain rises to peaks of 
a great altitude. 

After a few miles we pass dear of the gorge and emerge into 
more open ground. Crossing the river and rising up the farther 
bank to a levd a hundred or two feet above the stream, we come 
to the plain called SonSmarg, or " pleasant plain.” * This is a 
narrow grassy flat, extending some two miles between the bill-side 
and the river-bank; connected with it is a wider tract at the 
meeting of the side valley from the south-east This latter is a 
space of beautiful undulating ground, a succession of dells sur¬ 
rounded by hillo<^ or mounds, which are sometimeB connected 
more or less into a line, and sometimes isolated. The dells are 
covered with long thick grass and numerous wild flowers, while 
the slopes of the hillocks have a growth of silver-fir, with sycamore, 
birch, and other bright-green trees beautifully intermingled; over 
the mounds are scattered masses of rock. 

This space, which seems to be known to the natives by the 
name Th&jwaa, or else one spot on it bears that name, is bounded 
on one side by a dark flr-covered hill, and on the other, the south¬ 
west side, by the stream of the tributary valley, beyond which 
there rises a great mass of mountains of bare rock, divided into 
lofty peaks by three or four hollows, in each of which lies a glacier,' 
a small glacier on a steep slope, broken by transverse crevasses, 

^ a EsBbmlri void meanings high level plain or open vall^: lOMineane 

“ pleasant ” in Bogri; whether this word is to be fonnd sspaiate in the Kashmiri 
language I do not know, bnt it certainly ooonrs in some otimr Hind! dialecta • An 
instance of the etymological mistakes into which travellers may be led by their 
nadiseriminating Feisianising mnnshis is seen hi ‘Mooietoffs Travels’ (IL,97X 
where the name of this place is writtmi Sbnamnrgh, and it is stated to be so called 
&om the " golden bird,” a pheasant, found in its vicinUyl 
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and ttodiag df &r abovd tibe baae ci the tiUejr. Below the 
glacien are stony slopes, whioh are their temuzial moiaiaes, and 
beneath, wherever the ground is of snoh a eh&taotor as to allow of 
it, is a growth of birch forest. The sketch shows (me of these 
glaciers, lying between cliffs of the rocky moantam-maaB and 
flowing over its own terminal monu^, as seen from a distance of 
a few miles. 



GLACIXB lOAB THAJWAI, VT SQKAMABO. 


The description of this undulating tract of ground will have 
led many of my readers to perceive that it is an old moraine 
of a former great glacier. As it is not the only evidence of the 
greater extension of glaciers in this valley m former time% I will 
now note down the spots where I have found traces of them 
along the way we have come. They have also been observed by 
other travellers,; before 1 visited tiie valley my attention was 
drawn to them by Major Montgomerie, who was superintending 
the G. T. Survey in Kashmir. 

The lowest spot in the Sind Talley where I have seen glacier* 
marks ia about 100 feet above the village of Hail, which is 
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between Kangan and Gfind, where, at- a lerel ci about 6600 feet 
above the eea,» a well-grooved rodhe numtonnSe, and higher np 
the same hiilrside the grooving occurs, np to 500 feet above the 
river. From here onwards up the valley the same thing is seen 
in many jdaces, as on the right bank opposite to Sarphii, and 
again about Gdnd. 

In the gorge we see none of this, there has been too much 
later destruction of the rocks. 

Then we come to our undulating tract of Thfijwaz. It is 
a space occupying nearly a square mile; the highest mounds 
may be 150 feet above the old alluvium of the ScmSmarg plain, 
and 400 or 500 feet above the stream near, a great portion of that 
thickness probably being moraine matter. It is to be noted that 
the masses or fragments of rock which protrude from the mounds 
are of the same substance (a metamorphic, an altered argillaceous, 
rock) as the mountains m the south—that great rocky mass we 
spoke of—and not the same as what is found about SonSmarg, 
which is limestone. The conclusion is that the glacier that depo¬ 
sited the moraine which now makes our beaotifhl undulating park¬ 
like ground had its source at the head of the side valley, which is 
five or six miles up. It must for long have had its foot about 
Tb&jwaz, and have gone on depositing its moraine for ages, and 
must at one time have protruded a mile np the valley towards 
Son&marg—round the comer of the hiU. 

The marks we observed lower down were made when the 
whole valley from Hatl (and perhaps from still lower) upwards to 
the source of the Sind Biver (south-east from the Dr&s Pass) was 
filled with ice, making a glacier 40 miles in length. This is not 
much greater than glaciers we shall come to in Baltist&n, but it 
contrasts strongly with the small glaciers remaining at high levels 
in the hollows of these mountains. Of these small separated 
glaciers there are still over thirty in the basin of this river.* 

* It Is pouAI* that this whole length never was oeenpied Iqr one glader; that 
even in Uie time of estremest cold the glacier ended off at I'hijwas, while the lower 
madu wen ntade by another whidi had its sonxoes in ttie side valleys that oonte in 
below tiie gorge. 
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The deleniiiiiiii^ oanse of the eocamnlatkm of so much 
moraiiie amtter at the particnlar epot, Thijwas, no donht was 
the nanow: gorge below, whioh made the ice of the aide glmer 
(in an intermediate later time, when the main'TaUey glacier bad 
retreated as far back as Sonftmai^ or farther, and so the two had 
■eparated) to aocnmnlate, to abnt perhaps against the opposite 
mountain, and, keeping long at thatJeTcl, to shed the matei^ it 
curied, some being borne away down the gorge, while that thrown 
off <m the upper side has remained to this day.* 

The Tillage of Sonftmaig, a conple of miles above Th&jwar^ has 
but half a dozen honses; it is with difScnlty kept inhabited, far 
tiie dondiness and showery character of its climate combined with 
the altitude 8600 feet, make the growth of all crops precarious. 
The Mahan^’a Government gives some advantages to those who 
will settle here, for the sake of their aid in carrying the post to 
Lad&kh across the Pass; for this is the last inhabited spot in the 
Sind Valley; no other honse is met with until we are beyond the 
Pass, in the Drfis country. 

At Sonftmarg we no longer have the homely look of the 
Kashmir village; here no trees shelter the cottages, the plain is 
bare, and the fields look unpromising. But the mountains that 
lace the village on the north- attract our attention; here beds of 
greyish-blue limestone stand up perfectly vertical and make pre¬ 
cipitous slab-like faces of rock across the higher parts of the spurs. 

From Sonfimarg to Bfiltal the valley is immediately bounded 
by hills a few thousand feet high; on the north side they are 
oovered (mly with grass; on the south they are varied with tracts 
of forest. In some places the fir wood spreads down to. the part 
traversed by the road; when we get to Bfiltal the plain again is 
bare, but some of the lower hill-dopes are oovered with birch wood 
and firs. 

Bfiltal is the last halting-place before the Pasa Here the 
main stream of the Sind Biver turns off almost at right angles 


* On the eteep tide of the moontein on the right hank of the main riTor (abore 
the bridge) I observed gleoier-eoratohes at a height of about 500 feet above the 
water; their dUection was E. and or E.N.E. and W.S.W. 
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towaids ike aonfb; a smeller, steep, stream comes down ftom the 
oortik-esBt, wkfle right in front of us as we come up from 
Scwimarg is a great piedpitous rooky mountam, which 1 have 
tried to represent in the annexed sketch. 



Ti>w unoAOKixa bIltal. 


A toad leads up the valley of the main stream to Amar Nfitb, 
a noted place of pilgrimage for Hindtls; the pilgrims, however, 
approach it from the other side, from the direction of Pailg&m, 
crossing a Pass to reach it, as the route by this Sind Valley is apt 
to be made impassable in summer by the rising of the river 
waters. 


Thbouoh thx Pass to Dbas : Two Mabohbs. 

We foUow the valley of the smaller stream that comes down 
from the north of east; after a short distance we see that it comes 
out of a narrow steep^ded ravine which has a considerable &11; 
to follow it up through the ravine weald lead us direct to the 
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Bmb i ty% lio#ey«r, cm <nly be done is winter, when tbe gorge 
Ml filled with snow, or in the spring, when the water finds its way 
down beneadi the snow-bed, whioh stOl is firm enoogh to support 
the traveller's steps. Abont the beginning of Jtlme the snow>bed 
bteahs np and the ravine is no longer passable; the path then 
IS taken in a zigzag up the hill-side on the left, and after a 
rise of more than 2000 feet from Baltal ;t again meets the stream, 
above that straitened part of its course. The character of the 
Pass i:belf was spoken of in Chapter ix.; we saw how, after 
having risen such a height, one did not descend on the other 
side, but that the narrow level valley through the mountain 
continued with but a gentle ftdl; indeed the change of slope, 
where the water ceases to drain to Kashmir and the Jhelam and 
begins to flow towards the Indus, is hardly perceptible to the 
eye, and afterwards also the gradient of the valley keeps low. 
The rise to the summit brought us above the level of fir-trees, 
but when as we descend we again reach down to that level they 
do not reappear; bush-like trees of birch grow here and there 
on the lower part of the slopes; these and the grass that covers 
both the slopes and the valley-bottom continue for some miles; 
but as we approach Dris, especially when we come into the more 
open valley in which that place is situated, we see what a different 
country is this we have come into from the fertile one we have 
left behind. 

The valley of Dras is an opening among the hills whidi leaves 
a ^ace nearly fiat with a width of a mile and a half or two miles, 
unil a length of near three; it is not one flat, but consists of 
ailuvial plateaus of different levels.* This space is bounded on 
the north by low irregular-Bhaped spurs of hills, whose higher 
parts are some miles back but can often be seen jutting up in 
rocky peaks or as a jagged ridge; the surface of these hills is..* 
thoroughly bare of v^tation; they show a barren brown «paase 
of stone and rook—furrowed rock, loosened stone^ and talus of 

* For an Mooimt of the aUnvinm of this velleir and of the eUnTiel deporiti gsne- 
lallv LadUcb, I moat refer the reader to a paper read by me before the Gecdogioal 
Poeiety, and prii^ ia their‘Qoartaly Joaroal,’Tol. ztix., part 8. 
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&llen masses. On the soath side of the vaUef these is £rst a low 
ridge, and then above tiiat tower great predpioes of limestoiqe 
rock. The Dris Biver enters the by a gorge, flows throegh 
it 25 feet bdow the level of the lowest allavial terrace, and leaves 
by a similar narrow rook-passage. 

The barrenness of tiie hill-sides is caused by the absence of 
moistare in the air and of any but the very slightest &I1 of rain. 
The range we passed throngb, and which in a former chapter was 
described in some detail, and shown to be generally a very lofty 
one, intercepts the moisture, whose source is the sea, obliges it to 
be piedpitated on the outer side, and shelters this Ladfikh 
country from the periodical rains, cutting off the supply of mois¬ 
ture to such an extent that the hill-sides are not only bare of 
trees, but of grass as well, free from forest and without herbage. 

This is the character of all the country we have now to 
traverse, not only as &r as Leh, but all that we have left to 
describe; so that when not specially mentioned, it must be re¬ 
membered and taken for granted that the sariace of the mountains 
is bare rock or loose stone. 

And not only is the contrast great between the look of the 
green-dothed, forest-dad hUl-sides of Eashmir and the arid, bare, 
and stony mountains of this Tibetan country, but the feel of the 
air too is very different; here in Ladfikh is a clear light-blue sky 
and bright sun, with a brisk keen air; it is more a climate of ex¬ 
tremes, in that the sun’s rays are powerful, being less weakened in 
traversing the smaller thickness of atmosphere, so powerful as to 
heat quickly the rocky ground exposed to them, while, from its 
rarity, the air both receives less heat from the sun’s rays, and 
in the evening allows of a quick radiation from the day-heated 
ground, so that cold nights suddenly succeed to days that have 
been felt to be hot by those exposed to the As compared 
with this Ladfikh country the air even of the higher parts df 
Kashmir is soft and mild. 

The valley of the Drfis Biver, though generally bearing out 
what has just been said as to climate, has not the Tibetan cbarao- 
teristics in the highest degree; the <ff the Pass allows some 
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iQoMoie-beaiixig air and emi elood-eariTing wind to oome 
through; here oocor a greater Uumber of alight ebowers daring 
th« axmmet than in the other'vaUeya of LadSkh; but the differ* 
ence is alight as compaaed with the great- difference between 
the two aides of the Pass, and is moat chiefly diown in winter, 
when the snow Uea thicker in Draa than it does iarther to the 
east. 

The passage from B&Ital to DrSs, a distimoe of SO miles, 
generally done in two long day^ is, in the summer, from Jane 
onwards, a not difficult road as things go in this country; it can 
be passed without difficulty by horses; nor does the first foil of 
snow (which may happen in the end of October'or in November) 
commonly shut the road for them; but later on, usually by some 
time in December, the snow has become so thick that for horses 
to attempt the passage is rash, and only men so hardy and perse¬ 
vering as some of the tribes who live about Drfis, or else those who 
get their aid, as I have done—aid that well deserves acknow* 
ledgment and thankfulness—can hope to get over in safety. 
Thus—although in the winter the Dras people, by watching 
their opportunity and waiting for some days when necessary, 
will keep up communication between Kashmir and Lad&kh, 
and even carry mercliandise over on their backs—the road is not 
thoroughly open again, ponies cannot attempt it, till the end 
of May. 

The first village that we come to on the eastern side of the 
Pass, the highest in the valley, .is Malayan, which is 16 miles short 
of Dras; the next b Pan Dras,* five or six miles farther on; in 
the more open valley of Dras itself we fipd numerous hamlets 
scattered about. 

Here, as in all the countries on this side of the main range, 
there is nothing grown without irrigation; at Dras, barley, and the 
variety of it called grim, ore the grains mostly cultivated, for these 
can ripen in the time that the short summer allows. The villages 

* Without attempting myeelf to give a derivation of the word **Fan ** in tl>e name 
of this village, 1 must protest against the oonucoting of it with tlie Persian word 
Pdin, lower. It will bo enough if I poiiit out that Pan Dras is higher up the valley 
and at a higher absolute level than Diis. 
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ue iMtfe of trees; only at one <xr two places a few willows snd 
poplars are toiie seen. 

llie inbabitants are of two, or even it may be said three, dis* 
tinot races; Matftyan bas Easbmlil wbo bare been sealed there 
for some generations; the hamlets of Drfis are partly DSrd and 
partly Baltl; of these people I propose to defer the acootmt till 
later. 

We hare spoken of DrSs as one of the valleys of Ladakh. The 
bounds of Ladfikh may be taken differently, according as we con¬ 
sider it politically or from any other point of view. Dras has not 
the same inhabitants nor the same religion as the central part of 
Ladakh, being in these reqtects more allied to Baltistfin; but in 
the time of the old rulers Dr8s was part of the kingdom of 
Ladfikh, and we too will reckon it as coming under that name, 
although latterly, for administrative purposes, it has been put with 
Baltistfin. 


DBAS TO Eabgil: Thbbb Mabohes. 

The distance from Dras to Kargil is 40 miles; it makes two 
good marches and a short one. The road continues down the 
same valley, over stony ground, along the foot of great rocky 
mountains. Few villages are passed, and even those one goes 
near are not always visible from the path, for some are situated 
hundreds of feet above, on gateaus, the remains of denuded 
alluvial ferns. 

I have used this word "fan” before, and I shall in the future 
so often have to repeat it, applying it to a certain form of alluvial 
deposit^ that it will be well here to explain the exact meaning 
attached to it. 

When a side-stream debouches from a narrow gorge into a 
wide valley it is apt to deposit the material it carries down (washed 
from the mountains behind) in a fan-like form at the month of 
the ravine. This fan is part of a low cone, having its apex at the 
point of debouchment; the slope of it, which may be a few degrees, 
is very regular along each radius; the spread of it may vary 
from a few hundred yards to a few miles; the thii^ess of the 
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depoat> the height of the apex aboye the plain or the mun* 
yalley bottom, is often many Imndred feet. 

The fiins frequently haye become denuded, that is to say, cot 
tq>; tiieir remains are sloping plateaus (with a slight ounratare d 
snrface) attached to the hill-sides in front of the rayines; these 
plateaus are commonly diyided into haltes by a gulley, through 
which the side-stream now flows at a low .level, and they may 
end in a cliff towards the main river. The importance of -these 
fans (whether they be whole or denuded ones) with respect to the 
habitation of the country consists in this, that it is chiefly, though 
not universally, upon them that cultivated ground occurs, the 
water of the side-streams being led over them for irrigation.* 

To return to our route. Below Tashgfim we come into a granite 
connfry; the mountains rise on both sides to a great height; not 
always are they seen thus lofty from the valley, but from any 
vantage ground above we look on to serrated ridges of 17,000 add 
18,000 feet, the whole vertical height from that level down to the 
river, which is at little more than 9000, being of bare, irregular, 
broken cliffs and their debris. The sketch on the next page 
shows a view up a side-valley that penetrates into the mountain 
mass to one of the lofty ridges'; its whole sides are naked, but a 
narrow strip of watered and cultivated ground lies in the bottom. 

The mountains, though at the first glance they show no trace 
of herbage, yet do bear a little; this is sought out by the small 
herds of goats that are driven to the more fryourable plac^ 
Along part of this road two or three kinds of bush occurred pretty] 
plentifully; one is the pencil cedar (Jvmpertu exedsa), which 
sometimes grows low and sometimes taller and tree-like; another 
is a bush called by the people ** umbfl ” (a Myriearia); then there 
were currant bushes and numbers of red-rose trees, each tree being 
magnificently furnished with flowers, this was in the middle of 
June; all these were on the lower slopes among dry stones, 
flourishing where no grass would grow. 

The Drfts Biver goes on north-north-westward to join the Indus; 

* For dofaUli obont Um fonnaUon and denndation of bni in IiadSkh I moit again 
refer to the papor before mentibmd, in the Qnarierljr Journal Geological Society, 
xsis., 8. 
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«» do not ja oor nwto to Leli fottcnr it w ht, bvt tan wind • 
eonar to and teko to tho vaUej of the Sort Birer (oae 

of aiboBt eq[Bal nlione nidi that from Ihis)» paaang naad 
a look that the load has \erf imperfectly been ont ia, so that ia 
plaeM the loadway has had to be constrncted of poAes lodged in 
pngeotiaiiB of the diff; these are loosely ooimed with stabs. In a 
few miles after this we oome to the eddectian of -rfllages which 
heai the name of EargiL 

At Kaigil is another of the wider qieniags between the hdls; 
i^to this qtot the' graaitio hills had ocmdnaed—bate, rocky, and 
lofty; bnt now on die east there appear lower hills of a soffaw 
material, aUetnatong beds of clay and sandstone. Between the 
Rskhn stream and the Sorfi Biver is an allavial expanse of some 
s^^aare miles; a.sBoooaskm of temwes of aHaiial giaveL Hhese 
plains are ancoHivated; hitherto the weak necessary for hringing 
the watmr oi die Biakim stream on to the lower wide terrace^ 
thoilgh esuie cx twice eommenced, ^ not been sncoessfhlly aocom- 
plidied; bat^nanow strips not ve^ high above the two streama 
are watered by smaU canals led from them. 

The villages here are about 8900 feet above the sea; partly 
from this somewhat less altitude as compared with Drfis, and partly 
from the (dace being less in the way of the comparstiveiy mcnat 
air that steals into this country through the Dris Pass, there is 
both less snow in winter and a greater force of sun and warmth in 
summer to help on vegetadon. Here wheat flourishes as well as 
barley; bat the great difference to be observed was the growth of 
many fruit-trees (chiefly mulberry and apricot), as well as willows 
and poplars, along the watercourses that are led over the terraced 
fields. Such villages as we now see are narrow strips of ground, 
attifioially banked and levelled into still narrower terrace-fields; 
and backed by great rocks that with a fovontable aspect reflect 
the beat and act almost like the walls of our fruit-gardens. They 
ate richly carpeted with heavy-eared crops and crowded with fruit- 
trees, the bright greenness of whose leaves delights the eye of the 
traveller, who fmr many miles has wearied under the sameness 
of gaang at nothing but nxk and loosened stones, and the shade 
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of whose boaghs, as, after the ^are that one is exposed to on a 
gammer day’s march among these bare mountains, one lies by the 
stream that ripides beneath them, is itself a reward for the exposote 
and toQ. 


EabgiIi to Khalsi: Foub ICabchbs. 

It will tahe ns four marches to rea^h the Talley the Indus; 
for though at Eargil we are only 12 or 13 miles away ftom that 
river, yet the more favourable cQurse is to avoid it for a few 
days’ journey still, to keep in the valleys of certain tributary 
streams whose direction lies well in the line of our road. The 
ground we shall go through is occupied by the ramifications of a 
great range of mountains that lies between the main chain on the 
south-west and the Indus Biver on the north-east. This range is 
irregular both in course and height; from some directions it is to 
be traversed only by very high Passes, but, as we are going, we 
iJiall cross two ridges that belong to it by comparatively low gaps 
quite easy to surmount 

From Eargil we first go over the stony alluvial plain, which 
is bare of vegetation, and then, after five miles, descend to the 
village of PSskim, a large village watered by cuts from the stream 
called Wakha; these watercourses are bordered by many willows 
and some tall poplar-trees. Nearly a thousand feet above the 
village, ou the edge of a cM, are some remains of a fort that used 
to be held by a Bajah tributary to Ladakh; an account of the 
taking of this place by the Dogrfis is given in General Cun- 
nmgham’s book. The valley now narrows, and for 12 miles the 
road takes us up between dark rocky hills whose near slopes, 
tiiose within sight, are not lofty. The halting-place is Siaigol, 
■20 miles from EargiL A more even division of the distance 
would have been to make Pdskim the stage instead of Eargil, but 
this latter is the more usual rest-place, as it is now the head¬ 
quarters of the district, and besides it is often oonrenient to make 
marches oi different lengths, for a quite short one will give the 
camp a long leisnre for rest, or for repairs, or other business. 

Shargol is the first village where there is a Buddhist monas- 
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tery *; it is a small numsstety, with bat a few Lfimfis, attached to 
the one at Holbek &rthmr oa. We thus see that we are reading 
the ooantry of the Buddhists; the people of Shargol are nearly all 
of that fiuth, thongh for some mj &rther thrae is a mixture of 
Mohammadan Baltls. 

In the next march we pass Mulbek (also called Mnlbe) and see 
the m<mastery, one of some size, and by the road-side a large idd 
carved in the rock, and then we. rise to the easy Pass called 
Nfimika La,t 18,000 feet, a depressioa in soft (shaly) rock between 
mountains of limestone. A very easy descent brings us down to a 
stream that flows direct to the Indus; turning to the right we 
follow the valley, of this stream upwards, and in a few miles we 
come to Eharbfi, a Bhot { village, which makes another stage. 

Thence we continae up the same valley: the mountains on the 
south of us are high mountains of limestone, which rock makes 
the chief part of the very lofty ridge beyond. Keeping on 
towards the east, we rise to a Pass of very similar character to the 
last, called Fota L&; it is 13,400 feet'high; the ground is smooth, 
being composed of shale, but close by, on the south, are the rocky 
limestone hills; a gentle slope for 2000 feet down a valley that is 
comparatively open, brings us to Lamfiyfirfl. 

At Lfimfiyflrd we are well among the Buddhists or Bhots. Here 
is a large monastery built on the summit of^clifb'which ate partly 
rocky and partly of alluvial matter; some porti<ms of it are very 
curiously built on timbers placed across chasms^ or joining ridges 
or pinnacles of the hardened alluvial graveL The cultivated 
ground is a narrow strip lying for some length above the sloping 
valley-bottom. As we continae down, we join the valley of a large 
stream that flows fiom Wftnla; this is extremely narrow; the path 
has with difficulty been made along the slope of the hill that rises 
immediately from the stream; there are clifb to be passed that 
have necessitated wooden galleries for the road to go on; this has, 
however, been constructed with a good deal of skill, and by the 

* The ward for monaitery in the langmige fa Chnpa, 

't In ^ Ladakhi iMgmge Xa oMMu Fus. 

i The yetd meaiu' Boddhia^ or pcthapa, mon parthmlarlv, Boddbbt 
Tibetan, rae LadikSli an called llhot both l^theaMielvai and thateneii^kbaiira. 
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plan of crossing the stream three time^ wooden bridges, we 
pass the difficulties and find our way to tiie valley of the Indus 
itself, and, after another mile or two and after orosdng the river, 
to the village and halting-place of Ehalri. 


Ehaui to Leh: Foini Mabohes. 

The Indus is spanned by a wooden bridge where rocks narrow 
it up to a width of 60 or 70 feet only. The bridge is com¬ 
manded by a small fort on the higher bank; the path from the 
bridge, indeed, is led along the covered way half round the fort. 
The village of Khalsl is on a plateau about 250 feet above the 
river; there is here a long strip of cultivated land watered from 
a side-streau ); crops and fruit-trees grow on it well, and even 
luxuriantly; walnuts and apricots ripen, though the height above 
the sea is something over 10,000 feet. 

From this place upwards, to near Leh, the Indus Valley has 
one character. The river flows either between rocks or against 
alluvial cliffs, according to whether the mountain spurs reach the 
water or strips of alluvium-terrace intervene. The hills that are 
seen are not very lofty; all are bare and extremely dry. The 
only green visible is on those spots where the streams from the 
mountains on the north-east are brought on to the alluvial 
plateaus and enable the ground to be tilled; there villages have 
been formed, and we see the verdure of corn-fields and of orchards, 
or rather of the lines of fruit-trees that have been planted along 
the watercourses that skirt the little fields. 

For the next three days’ journey there are two routes that 
may be taken; they unite again one march short of Leh. The first 
is along the valley, keeping as near to the river as the ground will 
allow; the other is a higher route along a series of plateaus behind 
the former; it is this latter that we choose; the valley itself will 
be again spoken of in a later chapter. 

After continuing for a few miles in the immediate Indus Valley, 
we tq;^ up a ravine to the left, and, rising some 1500 feet, we get 
on to a high plain between an outer, low, range of hills and the 
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inner Hgli one. Tliie plain is interrapted by eXM 'nJleyB tiiat, 
originating in the higher range, paw throngh the hmet eoe doim 
to the Indus; the plein thns becomes divided np,uito vddsnedcs 
of land. In the first cross valley were several vfibge^ one of 
them, Timisgfim, ending the first stage from Ehalat 

The next day’s journey began by the route leading os 19 a 
branch of that valley, past some paidhes of eoHivatod ground, 
supporting each its own hamlet, into a narrow dry guU^ between 
rounded hill-surfiMjes, up which we rose until we came out upmt 
another such neck as we were on the day before^ Agim tiiere 
crosses at right angles to the' road a ravine whidi we have to 
go down into and up again by a sigaag path that gives ns several 
hundred feet of fall and rise. Then a gradual descent brings ns to 
Himis Shukpft, a noted place. This place is named after a grove 
of a hundred or two large shukpfi, or pencil-oedar, trees which there 
grow about a stony mound. The girth of several of these trees is 
six or seven feet, and some that have irregular tranks saeasare 
10 feet and more; they taper quickly upwards, leachrag to a 
height of about 40 feet; it is a holy grove proteetod by the gods; 
disease and misfortune are said to overtake those who commit 
sacrilege against ii At Himis Shukpfi are remamo of a fort or 
tower, whi(^ was built by the Sokpos who invaded Ladfth towards 
the end of the seventeenth century; I was told that th^ built 
such towers in many places, and that this was the most westerly of 
them; its walls are of a kind of gravel or coomrete moulded. 

From Himis Shukpfi we go up over another neck of gravelly 
ground, and down to another ravine; the waters of this support 
the village called Yangthang, or "Hew Flain.” This was settled 
five-and«twenty years ago by a Lfimfi, who, by his wisdom and 
good management, got the main watercourse made^ and, having 
established cultivation, fixed a monastery in the valley, in rritich 
there are now seventy Lfimfis. The land, which, by grant, is free of 
Government dues, is cultivated by labourers who receive their food 
and clothing from the monastery. Two more plateaus, separated 
by a ravine, making five in this march, had to be crossed before 
Tarfltse, which we made the halting-place, was readied. 
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The next day a few miles of slopiDg plain, siinilar to what we 
had mossed so mnoh of, brought us to BSzgo. 

It must he understood that in these marches ^m Ehald we 
were all along edging the lofty granite range that for such a long 
distance divides the valley of the Indus from that of its great 
tributary the Sh&yok. For the greater part of the way spurs of it 
only were visible—^rugged and bare, brown and yellow, hills, whose 
surface was much-diqdnted rook; but sometimes the eye readied 
up the valleys to the lofty central ridge, still of the same character, 
or else, perhaps, touched with the white of some recent snowfall. 

is a large vilh^; as one looks down on it from the 
edge of the plateau it has a picturesque and strange look on 
account of the position of some of its buildings, as of the 
monastery, on the towering rock. 

The two routes that had separated near Ehalsl have again 
met here at Bizgo. From that place the one road traverses a 
stony plain not very much above the level of the Indus. Nimd 
is passed, a large village at the inner edge of this plain. Again 
there intervenes a low line of hills between the Indus and the 
great range; but here there is no road at all by the river side, 
so steep is the cliff; we have therefore once jnore to leave the 
near neighbourhood of the river and go over more stony plateaus 
between the outer, low, line of hill and the high mountains. A 
rise of about 1200 feet up a narrow ravine, cut in the alluvial 
deposits, brought us to the plateau level, and we then found 
ourselves in the same desolate kind of country we had passed 
through before coming to Bazga There was the stony plain, 
made up of granite detritus, and bounded by rodcy mountuns; 
on neither, for miles, was anything green visible; the near moun- 
tunsT-spurs jagged by weathering—were of many shades and 
tmts of brown, the variations occurring sometimes in veins, some¬ 
times in masses, and sometimes' being due to a talus of blocks 
fiJlen from one particular coloured cliff; in the higher parts the 
hiUs. were more of one sober brown colour, and of more regular 
lines of ridge. 

Up one of the stony ravines is the village (ff Umla; but 
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it ooiuK^ be well from the toad. On oar iro.y ve pan Thfirft, 
• ooUeetion of eight or ten honses, with cortespcmding cultiva¬ 
tion ; tiien we cron the last of the plateaue, ftom which descend¬ 
ing we reach a little garden planted by the toadside for the 
Aelter of travellers, which is dose to the village of Phay&ng. 
Thence a few miles by the side of the river brought us to Ktak, 
the last village before Leh. 

All the cultivated spots hitherto met with in Lad&kh were 
watered from side-streams—streams coming dmost immediately 
firom the mountains with a mote or less steep fall. But at 
Fitak the land is irrigated from the Indus itself. For we are 
here at the beginning of a part of the Indus Valley, whmre the 
bottom is wide and is occupied by a fiat of alluvium, over which 
the waters 'of the main stream can be brought 

At Fitak there is an isolated rock a few hundred feet high, 
on which all the older buddings are situated. The monastery 
is on the summit at one mid, and there is a fortification—of two 
towers connected by a double wall—^that must have helped to make 
the rock a strong position. Formerly all the houses were, for 
protection’s sake, built thus high up; this was very commonly 
the case throughout Lad&kh, only in the last generatum or so 
have the pwple taken generally to building in the plain. 

We ore now but five miles fiom Leh, the capital; it is indeed 
adthin sight from the summit of the rock; let us from here take 
a general view of the geographical position of that town. 

The river is 10,500 feet above the sea; it is fiowiug with a 
gentle current in a fiat, the sar&oe of which is in great part 
of pebbles only, but here and there it is of such a fine alluvial 
soil that the people have been able to bring it under cultivation. 
On the southrwest side this low fiat is bordered by a stretch of 
sloping gravelly ground, consisting of a uumber of coalesced fans 
that have been deposited by streams having their origin in the 
nininTitft.nw on the Bouth—mountains which rise up to 20,000 feet. 
On the north-east of the river there continues the same great 
granite ridge, at the foot of which we have been passing; the 
mmmi't of it is about 12 miles from the Indus, as the crow flies. 
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The line ridge is from 18,000 to 19,000 feet The Haw 
through it are 17,000 and 18,000 feet. 

A Talley, coming &wn from this great central nlg^ hooded 
close by rocky branch-ridges, at the distance of fear from ikt 

rirer widens, the spurs of the hills both becomiiig lower aasi 
retreating aside, insomuch that there occnrs an open space of 
the form nearly of an equilateral triangle^ the side it fire milea 
in length. The town of Leh is at the apex d this triaag^ 
where the valley begins to widen. Bocky bill<s|nnB fonn tiba 
sides, the river Indus the base, Fitak beu^ at oo end cf Iba 

This triangular space is not a level; it has a steady, geniie 
slope up from the river. Advancing from Pitak we rise, in the 
five or six miles, about 1000 feet, the altitude d the town of lisii 
being 11,500 feet. The lower part of the slope (of which the 
whole consists of a gravelly alluvial deposit) is d^ and stony, 
but as we go on we come within the tract that the rnde-streaia 
has been able to supply with irrigating water, and dnd a space 
of several hundred acres covered with crops. 

Here, by the farther edge of this cultivated qwo^ on one of 
the branch spurs from the hills and spreading cm to the plain in 
front of it, is built the town of Leh. The most ccmqpicoous object 
in it is the palace of the former rulers, an edifice boldly bniH 
np to the height of eight or ten ^lies from tlie shoulder d the 
q[>nr; a slight in-leaning of the massive walls gives it a great 
look of strength. Higher up, on the same rocky ridge, are the 
monastery and the towers of an old fortification. Below, in front 
of the palace, houses cover the slope. On the flat beneath is the 
newer part of the town. Entering from the direction of Kashmir 
we pass through tt small gateway and find ourselves in a long, 
wide, and straight bazaar, the houses regularly built and uniformly 
whitewa^ed. This has been erected since the Dogris to(A the 
country, and is now the place that is most frequented. At tiie 
farther end of this bazaar one passes into the old part of the town, 
among houses separated by narrow winding passages. As one 
rises on to the slope of the hill one meets with a few houses of a 
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logger daas; these were bnilt by the Eahhne, ox ministers of the 
fbtiner soveraigiis, and sow -for the most part behmg to their 
lej^esentatiiTeB. < 

Outside the dty are sereral gardens, or what are here so 
called; in tmth t^y are plantations of willow and of poplar. 
These plantations are extremely useful, both for their grateful 
diade—whidi is the first thing a traveller will look for in these 
parts in snmmer time—and as a reserve of building>timber, a 
thing in T^alrh extremely scarce. On the east of the town 
the mountains are near and there is no cultivation; but to the 
west» the idKde width of the valley, about three-quarters of a 
mile, is of cultivated land, descending in terraces, with small 
hamlets scattered over it 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LADAKH; THE INHABITANTS. 

LADiKBia— OHXmPAS — OOLONIES IN LADAKH — MODE OF UVBLIBOOD — FOSITIOM OF 
THE WOMEN — CEBTAIN CVSl'OMS—MONA8TBB1B8 AND I AMA8. 

Of the four races of men who inhabit the country on the north¬ 
east of the main chain of mountains—the country which drains 
into the Indus—whose names are Champa, Ladakh!, Baltl, and 
Dard, the first three belong to the Tibetan race. People of this 
Tibetan race extend over an enormous extent of high ground 
at the back of the Himalayas, from the borders of China proper 
to the territories we are dealing with. We are here, in Ladakh 
and Baltistan, at the most north-westerly spots occupied by them. 

The first of the three subdivisions of Tibetans—the Champas 
—are those who lead a nomadic life on the upland valleys, 
places which, being too elevated for cultivation to bring a living, 
are fit only for pastoral uses. The second, the Ladakliis, are 
those Tibetans who have settled in the valley, and in the side 
valleys, of the Indus; who have formed villages and have occu¬ 
pied nearly all the ground fit for cultivation; and who still 
retain the Buddhist faith which is held by the Tibetans to the 
south-east and east. Thirdly, the Baltls are that branch of 
the Tibetan race, who, at one time identical with the Ladakhis, 
spread farther down the Indus Valley and then became converted 
to the Muhammadan faith.* Deferring our say about the Baltls 
until we come to describe the region they inhabit, we will in this 
chapter look at the characteristics of the other two branches, the 
inhabitants of Ladakh both settled and wandering, and will tell 
something as to their mode of life. 

The geographical distribHttoa of theie xmoee ia clearly expresaed on the Baco 

Kap. 
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Laoakhis. 

The Lad&hhis hare the Turanian cast of feature—that which 
we are apt to cali Chinese, from our having become most 
familiar with it through the Chinese division of the Turanian 
family. They have it not perhaps in its greatest intensity, but 
still unmistakably. The cheek-bones‘are high; from them 
downwards the face rapidly narrows; the chin is small and 
usually retreats. The most persistent peculiarity is tiiat of the 
eyes, of which the outer corners are drawn out and the upper 
eyelids ate overhung by a fold of the skin above. The eyes are 
brown in colour. The nose is pressed, so to say, into the face; 
and it is often, but not always, depressed at the bridge. The 
month is large and inexpressive; the lips prcgect, but are not 
thick. The hair, which is black, is cut quite close iu front and 
at the sides of the head; behind, it is collected into a plait or 
pigtail, which reaches about to the small of the back. Mou¬ 
staches are always or nearly always present, but they are small, 
and the beard is very scant. 

In stature the Ladakhls are short, several inches below the 
English middle height. Cunningham gives nearly 5 feet 2 inches 
as the height of the men and 4 feet inches as that of the 
women. Both sexes are broad-made and strong. There 

is no doubt that they are an ugly race; "their best friends cannot 
deny it. As to the women, the best that can be said of their 
looks is that some of the. younger ones ore “ not so bed looking.” 

One is glad, on coming to the subject of their character, to 
find more to be praised. The Ladfikhls are cheerful, willing, 
and good-tempered; they are very ready for a laugh; they are 
not quarrelsome, unless it be when excited by their intoxicating 
drink, cJutng, and if over that they do get to wrangling or 
fighting, no bad blood remains afterwards. They ore by no 
means ingenious; simplicity .and dnmsiness are characteristics 
of them. There oould hardly be two national oharacteis more 
opposed than those of the Lad§khls and the Kashmiris; these 
latter, quick, versatile, and plausible; the others slow, inapt, 
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and mnidi givan to tratii-telliiig. The Ladfikhls, howerer, have 
by BO means poor undeistandings; they are not muddle-headed, 
bat will learn to understand dearly if given a fair time and 
q^ortunily. )!iIajor Godwin-Austcn has with truth remarked 
that in one reqract the Ladaklil writers far excel the munshls, 
or writers, of India—that is, in tho understanding of a map. 

Their dress is simple; it is all woollen, of a coarse and thick,- 
but not very dosoly-woveu, home-made cloth, of a natural drab 
oolonr. The men wear a tSioga, or wide and long coat, folded over 
doable in front, and confined at the waist by a woollen kamarband, 
or scarf, lliey wear nothing beneath this ; with boots and cap, and 
may be an extra wrapper, their attire is complete. As to 

cap, there is an old and a new fashion. Tho old sort of cap, still 
a great deal worn, but chiefly in those parts that ore out of the way 
traffic firmn foreign countries, is of the peculiar form shown in 
the cut lire part that fiaUs over, as far as I could make out, 

does no good to the wearer. The 
Kashmiris have an absurd story 
about these caps, that their origin 
was from the time when a force 
of Mughal soldiers from Kashmir, 
under Ibiihlm Kh&n, came to help 
the Lad&kh ruler against the Sokpo 
invaders. When tiiis force was re¬ 
tiring, one of the troopers dropped 
his horse’s kibrd, or nose-bag, which a Ladakhi, picking it up, 
wore for a cap; and the fashion was so much admired that it 
became general. The other sorts of head-dress are a jaunty 
skull-cap, which is the newer fashion, and a comfortable lamb¬ 
skin cap, with large ear-flaps, which in summer are stuck up 
behind in a carious way, but in winter they make the best possible 
protection against the severe cold. To the Ladakhi 

his boots are a matter of great importance. The stony ground, 
and in .winter the biting snow, require precautions. A piece 
of thick leather makes the sole, and is moulded round for the 
sideB of-tiio feet as well; a felt or a cloth top is joined on to 
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thu, to teach abo?e the ankle; tiie leg is fhrtbev protected by 
fdt gaiters, seoored by a tape wound many times round. 
e&duasttrs is good against cold, and is not bad tm rock-climbing 
where the ground is dry. 

The women wear a gown the skirt sowiewhat gathered into 
plaits, of vertical strips or woollen doth, generally blue and red 
alternately , but sometimes patterned, sewn together. Over the 
shoulders is worn a kind of shawl, of sheepskin with the wool 
inside. For head-dress they have, only a strip of doth, ornamented 
with shells or with rough turquoises, from the forehead back over 
the middle of the head, and lappets of cloth edged with fur 
over the ears, but under the hair. They wear the same sort of 
shoes as the men. The dress of neither men nor women 

varies with the season of the year. 

The only division of the Lad&khls—the only caste division—is 
that the blacksmiths and the-mnsicians belong to castes which are 
consdered low; the blackmith caste, 1 believe, being thought the 
lowest of all. These low castes are called Bern; with none of them 
will the ordinary Ladakhi intermarry. 

The priesthood of LamSs does not make a caste; the ofiBce is 
not hereditary. 

Chaupas. 


The Champfis inhabit the higher country—the valley of the 
Indus above the villages, the other plains, or flat-bottomed valleys, 
of Bupshu, and a few outlying placea 

They are not very different from the Ladakhls. Their different 
occupation would be sure to produce some changes; or rather, it 
should be said, probably, that the settled life of the inhabitants of 
the villages had changed these last from what their ancestors were, 
who lived the nomad life, and who now are represented by the 
Champas. For it is likely that the course of events was ^is— 
that of the Tibetans, spreading north-westward, some- reached 
a country they were able to settle in and to cultivate, while 
some remained in the higher parts, and kept to their pastoral 
ways. The difference in the face that struck me was 

that the Oh&mpfis have rather a projecting chin, while ths 
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liodfikliU^ as before said, hare a receding one; the Cbfiin{^ 
again, bare a more expressive montL They are a most 

hardy and a most cheerful set of people. Living all their lives 
m « severely cold climate, and getting a scanty subsistence, they 
Stdl have the best of spirits. When, after a day’s journey, they 
ooUect round the scanty fire that is warming their evening meal, 
tiieit merry laughter diows what a good heart they can keep in 
what, to strangers, seem to be the* hardest of circumstances. 
Tbeilr lives are spent in tents; they stay for a month or two at 
a time in one spot, to graze their 4ocks and herds, and then they 
mere with them whither the advancing seasem promises better 
psitniu Some few details of their, way of living will be given 
w)^ we come to describe the country itself which they frequent. 

The dress of the Champas is almost the same as that of the 
Lad&khls, only tliat some of them wear the long wide coat of hunb- 
skm, instead of woollen cloth. 

As a rule, the Champas and Ladfikhls do not intermarry. The 
religion of the t#o is the same, but it lies light on the Chfimpfts. 
Their young men do not become Lfimis. The number of these 
Champ&s within this territory is very small ; there are hardly 
more than a hundred families of them. Ethnologically they are 
not different from those who inhabit the ndxt tracts to the south¬ 
east-country which is under the Government of Lhfisa. 

CoLtmKB IN Labakh. 

There are some hunilies who come and go with the summer, 
and a very few who have settled, of a race called Kharnha. They 
are of the country named Eham, far to the east of Lhasa. By what 
road they first came fn}m their own country I know not, but now 
they reach the districts of Zanskar and Bupshu from, strange to 
say, the side of India. They are of Tibetan race, and their 
language, though different from that of our Ghampfis, still can be 
understood by them. The Ehamba are professional beggars, of a 
very vagrant disposition; they wander about some part of India 
in the cold months, and find their way up here in the summer, 
BubsistiDg by be^ng. It is strange that they should come to such 
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a p<x» paaaitj m the tJgber parts of LadlUi for the exercise of 
tiieir ogling ; hot the Bhot% thong^ pocnr, are duuitable. These 
Ehambaa^ too, give themaelTes a religious air, as do most beggars 
in the East, «id that map help them. But in.tmlh, in their ynya,' 
they are more like to the gipsies than to devotees. They hare their 
wires and childrmi with them, and these all come round in snooes- 
non to ' l^, as if independent of each ether. They lire in the 
gmaUest of tents; these are only just high enough for onoto se^ 
oneself cm the floor beneath them. The tent and their other traps 
are carried on the backs of a few of the load-carrying goats which 
they always possess. The Maharaja’s authorities hare tried to 
persuade some of these Ehamba to take to agriculture, and a bit 
of land has been given for this object by the Pangkong Lake. I 
saw one family there, who had commenced to til], and had left off 
their inveterate habit of begging; but they were still in tents, and 
had not b^;an to build a house. 

The next colonizers to.be mentioned are BaUla. This race of 
Baltls will be more fully spoken of in the chapter which treats 
of their own country, Baltistan; here 1 will only name their settle¬ 
ments in Ladakh. In the first place, there are Baltls 

inhabiting the valleys of Dras and Suru, and the tract about 
Fiskim, which is called Furik. These are not geo^phically 
separated from the main body of their countrymen in Baltistan, 
wUoh did^ict borders on Drfis; but they hare some alight differ- 
encesi Then there is an isolated vOolony of Baltls right 

in the middle of the Bhot country, only a few miles from Leh. 
The latest tract of cultivated land in Ladakh is in great part held 
by them; this is at a place called Chushot, on the left bank of 
fbft Indus, from fire to ten mUes from Leh. Theso. inunigrant 
Baltis came four or fire generations back, some from Puzik and 
some from Skardu. 

Darda axe found in Dras and in several places along the valley 
of the Dris Birer, and again in a few villages in the valley of the 
Indus, being there interpolated between the Baltls and the 
T.«i<&lrbfa- It is at these last places that some Buddhist DSrds 
occur; t hw make sn*a11 and very much isolated communities- 
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There are some ethnological facts connected with them, which are 
of great interest; these will be given in one of the chapters on 
D&rdistfin (Chap. xvin.). 

In the town of Leh are a good many families of half-wit^ 
bom of Shot women, the fathers being merchants of different races 
who have freqnented the market at that place. There 

has for long been a commercial connection between Leh and 
Kashmir, and families of Kashmir merchants have settled in Leh. 
There is now, and probably there has been for generations, a 
hybrid class, brought into being by the intermarriage of these 
Kashmiri with women of the country, who have been and are 
ready to turn Muhammadan—or to any other religion—in order 
to marry. Again, the Turkl merchants, from’ the 

direction of Yarkand, are responsible for another set of half- 
castes. A third class has sprung into existence since 

the conquest of Ladakh by the Dogras, from the connection of 
Dogra sepoys with Ladakhi women. These are, or were, called 
Ght^amzadas, that is to say, “slave-born.”* The theory was 
that, being bom out of wedlock, they belonged to Govern¬ 
ment; this theory was so far carried ipto practice that they used 
to receive their daily bread from Government, and to give, un¬ 
willingly, their labour in return, in such work as wool-cleaning.t 
They were, indeed, bondmen, unable to leave their country or to 
get their living in it in their own way Some years ago an attempt 
was made to get them to settle on a bit of land lately enclosed, 
and to follow agriculture; but their want of skUl, as well as want 
of capital, made this to fail. \Mien I was at Leh, in 1871,1 was 
enabled, by orders from the Mahaiuja, to set them free to go where 
they pleased. They had diminished to quite a small number; 
they were all ready to sacrifice the Government daily ration for 
the sake of liberty. Before manumitting them I ascertained that 
there was a prospect for each of them of a living to be got, and I 
hope that by this time they are absorbed in tlie gmteral population. 

* The two former halteeite breeds are celled " Argbeon.*’ 

t A greet deal of head labour e li^t aort ia required in ptcfciog the or 
nnderwMd of the ahewl-goeta free from hair befora it ia aent A -«to Kashmir. 
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The regnlt of the crossing of breeds, in each of thtte three 
cases, cannot be said to be good. The half-castes are far the most 
part thoroughly untrustworthy, and in other respects they are <|if 
worse character than either of the races they spring from. This 
is probably due—and I think the remark may have a wider appli¬ 
cation than to the small communities here, may apply to the 
mixed breeds of many other countries—to the want of family ties 
and of the training in social habits of which children of idmost 
every race get something in the ordinary course of things, but 
which is broken through when unusual connections ore made. An 
exception to be made from the above general statement of their 
low moral state—^that of some respectable hunilies of the Kashmiri 
half-castes—in some measure corroborates what has just been said, 
insomuch that these have for some generations formed a comr 
munity of settled habits and have again acquired a standard of 
morals of wliich the miscellaneous half-castes seem quite devoid. 

Mode of Livelihood. 

Almost all the Ladakhis are engaged in agriculture; the 
number of artisans is very small indeed, and of shopkeepers of 
that race there are hardly any; the shopkeepers of the town of 
Leh—the only town in the whole country—are either of the half- 
castes or are strangers. Thus the greater part of the population 
of Ladakh are connected with the soil. They form a peasantry 
tilling their own land. The area cultivated by one family is 
from two to four acres. From the produce of this, and from the 
incomings of miscellaneous labour which they undertake, they 
manage to pay the Government dqjnand and to get for themselves 
a fair living. The sons of a fiunily neither divide the 

heritage nor themselves separate, but they enjoy the estate in 
common, in one household; the domestic institution which is 
necessarily connected with this arrangement will be spoken of 
farther on. The people of rank also have their interest 

in the soil; some have grants of land free, or to a certain extent 
free, of the Gtovernment land-tax; others have land bearing 
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that Imiden which ihej ue able to make eome profit oat ^ 
by em^oying ifabonrers. 

The grain whidii is moA prolific and whi<fii is grown to flie 
greatest extent is grim, or loose-grained barley, and it is the meal 
of this grain that the Ladnkhls mostly eat. Grim is a hardy 
plant; it is cnltirated even at the height of 16,000 feet; this 
height indeed is exceptional; there is only one place at that 
altitude where it grows, about twelve acres being there sown 
with it; but at 13,700 and 14,000 feet there are Tillages de¬ 
pendent on its cultivation. At lower levels, besides the grim, 
wheat is grown. But little of this is consumed by the Ladaklds 
themselves; they grow it for the market, for the use of the 
people of the town and of the travelling merchants. Wheat 
does well up to 11,500 feet; it is cultivated, but with less 
success, even at 12,800 feet. Peas, and barley (of the kind 
common in other countries) are crops that grow at almost as 
great heights as any. This barley is given to horses. Li 

the lower parts of Ladakh—from 10,500 or 10,000 feet down¬ 
wards—two crops can be got off the same land. I think that 
barley or grim is, cmnmonly, the first and millet the second 
crop. Bice does not grow in Ladakh. Maize has been 

tried in a garden without much success; the ears of it which I 
saw were only four inches long. 

Every crop, as has been said, requires irrigation for its growth; 
several times has the land to be watered to bring on the plant. 
In the middle of Ladfikh, if there be a snfiScient supply of water, 
the crop is secure; there sunshine never fails for the ripening of 
it. In Zfinskfir, however, which is near the most snowy range, 
and in some of the very high parts, there is sometimes a failure of 
the sun-warmth necessary to ripen the grain. 

Ploughing is done diiefly with the hybrid of the y&k bull and 
the common cow; tiiis they call no if male and some if female. 
The y&k itself is not good for the plough.* The com 

is sometimes reaped with, a sickle, sometimes palled up by the 
roots from the loose soil. 

* Tbe ySk, liowsTsr, U wty lueftil tat oarrying boidau. Tbe Ladakhlt earn » 
good deal aa eaniert of merohant*’goods with their their zos^ and their poniea 
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The universal food ci the people is barley-meal, made from 
grim; it is either made into e broth and drunk warn, or else into 
a sort of'dough and eaten with butter-milk if that can be got. 
They generally have three meals; one an hour or two after sun¬ 
rise, of the barley-broth; one at mid-day, of the dough; a third 
after sunset, cX the broth agaiiu In this way they consume some 
two pounds* weight of meal a day. To the broth they put any 
addition they can get; sometimes it is vegetaUe, sometimes meat, 
and sometimes tea. 

Unlike the natives of India, the Ladakhls axe not particular as 
to their feeding. They obey few restrictions as to what to eat or 
how to eat it, or as to the method of slaughteriag. One way they 
hare of killing an animal for food is to tie up the mouth and let it 
be suffocated. Another practice of theirs (I am not sure that it is 
common) is to drain the blood of the animal into their broth and 
warm all up together. 

The drink of the Ladakhls is ehanff, a light beer made without 
hops.* They have no good vessels to keep it in, so it usually is 
sour by the time it is drunk. As I have drank it, it tasted like a 
cross between home-brewed beer and farmhouse cider; it is not 
a bad beverage'on a warm day, but these people will enjoy it in 
the depth of a severe winter. There is also a spirit sometimes 
mode—a whisky, but this is proscribed by law. Through the 
Maharaja’s territories generally the making and the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors is forbidden f; at one time an order was made 
that in accordance with this rule the drinking of chang should be 
put down; but on the representations of tl>e Ladakhls that it had 
been the beverage of their nation from time immemorial, and that 
it would be impossible to endure the cold of their climate without 
it, they were allowed the malt-liquor; the restriction as to the 
spirit however remains. Tea is another favourite drink 

in this country, but the poor people—that is nearly all the popu¬ 
lation—seldom ate ahle to afford it it is made in a churn, with 
butter added. 

* Fw the better brewi a plsat brought bom Baltiet&a in otod in the aaino we/ 
and with Mmewhat the aame effect! ea are hops in our boor. 

t Ofaristiaas are ipeoiallv exempted {torn the operation of this hiw. 
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With Back food and drink as has been described the Ladikhls 
are one of the hardiest of races. As coolis, for carrying loads, 
they are admirable—not only the men but the women too. 1 
bare had women employed to carry my baggage, according to the 
custom of the country, who have done twenty>tiiree or twenty-four 
miles with sixty pounds on their back, and haye come in at the 
mxd singing cheerfully. Against cold, too, they are very strong. 
Not that they equal in this respect the Oh&mpfis, who live at 
still greater heights, and can hardly bear to be as low down as 
11,000 feet. Still the people of Central Lad&bh and of Zfinskfir 
are very hardy in this respect also; on a frosty night, with nothing 
but the clothes they go in, they will coil themselves up and sleep 
comfortably on the bare stony ground. All have a 

rooted objection to washing. I was told that there was a custom 
of bathing once a year, but I could never get any satisfactory 
oorroboratiun of the report. Their clothes, worn next them, are 
never washed, but are affectionately kept around them until they 
fall to pieces. 

Of the wants rife in a barren country like Ladikh, there are 
two which (perhaps without, or at all events in addition to, other 
difficulties) seem to make impossible either any great addition to 
the population or increase of their comforts. These are want of 
fuel and want of timber. For fuel the dung of cattle is 

carefoUy stored. This is supplemented in some parts by a bush 
which they pull from the hills that they call lurt$e (Eurotia). 
This plant is indeed a great resource for travellers in out-of-the- 
way parts; it is a small low-growing bush, the woody under¬ 
ground stem of which makes a good fuel. Then, in the high 
valleys, there is a plant like our furse, called ddma. On some 
hill-sides there is the penci}-cedar, a strong^burning wood; and 
lastly, in certain ravines, there is willow growing wild. All 
these, however, from thi tr distance, require much labour to 
collect; they are seldom used by the lindakhta in their own 
houses, but are chiefly got by them for travellers and for the 
town consumptiop. The timber-trees are willow and 

poplar. These are planted either along the watercourses between 
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the fields, or now and theft in sejMirate plantations. But the 
growth is not enough to supply all that is wanted. When the 
new bazaar at Leh was built, a great old plantation belonging 
to the chief monastery was felled for the pnr|x>se, nothing 
approaching to which is now to be seen in the country. The 
difficulty in the way of plantations seems to be that there is 
required for them positions advantageous in point of soil and 
water which ore already occupied by crops; one can hardly in¬ 
crease the growth of timber without diminishing the breadth of 
land tilled, and of that there is none too much. 

The houses are built of sun-dried bricks or of stone. They are 
flat-roofed, of two or three stories, but these all very low. Except 
in the very poorest houses there is always a reception room kept 
neat and clean, the rest not having this character. When a 
visitor comes they carpet this room with felts, and do all they 
can to make him and his attendants comfortable. The houses 
are all whitewashed, the. aspect of them—^perhaps among groups 
of trees, or else standing out in relief from the sombre rock on 
which they may be built, rising one behind the other on the face 
of it—^with their verandah-rooms or with balconies projecting, is 
often bright and pleasant The houses of people of the higher 
ranks have an oratory for the practice of the Buddhist religious 
ceremonies. The palace at Leh is probably the finest 

building in the country, though some of the monasteries noay 
approach it This palace is curiously contrived. The arrange¬ 
ment of the rooms is very irregular; they are not in continuous 
stories, but are at all sorts of levels, connected by narrow and low 
passages. There are two or three large reception rooms, some of 
them with an opening to the sky in the centre, this plan allowing 
of a largo fire burning in winter on the floor of the room. Tlie 
roofs of these large rooms were supported by columns with the 
wide-extending head or capital which is so marked a feature in 
Indian architecture; the columns, and indeed most of the wood¬ 
work, were gaily coloured, and on the walls were painted sacred 
pictures. 
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POBITION OF THE WOMBN. 

To a native of India the oomjdoto social liberty of the women 
of Lad^h seems very strange. This liberty, I think it may be 
said, is as great as that of wurkinon’s wives in England; not only 
do Ladakhi women go about unveiled, but also they mix where 
men frequent and cuter with them into tlieir pursuits of business 
or {deasore, and partake too of their toil. I have told what good 
weightKmiriers the women ore ; in agriculture also they take their 
share of the work; when the seed is in, tlie tending of the' fields— 
the watering and so on—is a great deal left to the women, the 
men periiaps having work abroad. 

Thus far we may think woman’s position hero to be better thou 
in India, but what is next to tell darkens the picture. Polyandry, 
plurality of husbands, is, except among the few richer people, 
quite general; it is much more nearly uuiversal than is polygamy 
in India, and for this reason, that polygamy is a custom itself 
expensive, practically reserved for the well-to-do, while polyandry 
is an economical arrangement, one established on the jiorerty of a 
barren country, and extending throughout the people as &r as 
indigence itself docs. 

There can be no doubt that the practice of polyandry in 
Ladakh originated from the smallness of the extent of land that 
could bo tilled and the general inelasticity of the country’s re¬ 
sources, while the isolation from the rest of the world—^isolation 
of manners, language, and religion, as well as geographical 
isolation—^hindered emigration. It was found impossible for the 
younger ones either to marry and settle or to go out fur their 
living. They naturally became mere helpers in the household-— 
farm-sen^ts to the elder brother. From that there came about 
the curious Custom that when the elder brother marries a wife she 
becomes a wife to all the brothers. The younger brothers remain 
in a very subordinate position in the family, but the wife is held 
in common. Tlie children recognize all as father, speaking of 
their dder and their younger fathers. As many as four brothers 
thus may become, and do become, husbands to the same wife; I 
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beUeye Ibere is no limit at all, but of as many as this 1 have 
known instances. 

In addition to this form of polyandry, whidt. as I have shown, 
stands on econcmical grounds, there is, strange to say, liberty for 
the women to choose yet another husband from a different family, 
a dranger. I have known coses where there were two—and, if my 
recollection does not deceive m^ three-brothers, husbands to a 
woman, yet she took a fourth husband from outside. 

The effect of all this in keeping down the population of the 
country is very great. Not only are fewer families founded than 
would be otherwise, but the families are smaller. In spite of the 
restricted area of cultivation, which it would not be easy to 
extend, though possible in a few cases, and in spite of there being 
no importation of grain—except of a small quantity of rice, which 
is an expensive luxury—^the population of Ladakh, .though fairly 
well filled up, is not redundant.' Each person Ims his own position 
in connection with the. land, and it would be impossible to take 
many away without throwing some of it out of cultivation. 

It seems to me that such a balance is preserved in this way:— 
The system of polyandry probably would have the effect, if it were 
fully carried out, of absolutely lessening the population. When it 
does positively act in that way, when from that cause some holdings 
of land are, so to say, going begging, then more of simple mdrriages 
take place. An heiress of a few acres, say, gets a single husband 
whom she brings home; or an only son has a wife all to himself. 
Then the natural increase of population recommences, and the 
balance is redressed. 

I could get no satisfactory answer to the inquiry 1 made of 
inaixy—what becomes of the surplus Uf women which must, one 
would thipk, be caused by the custom? 1 did not learn that 
there were many old maids, and the number of nuns is less tiian 
the number of young men that have been drafted off to become 
monks. >Xt is possible that polyandry alters the proportion of 
sexes in the children boi^a—^lessens the number of females; but 
this is hypothetical ; 1 could not get statistics to throw light on 
the snbject 
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Among a rough people like the Shots it is difficult to say what 
would naturally be the cliaractcr of the women ; that is, what it 
would be if thoy had the same liberty of oi-dinary social intercourse 
which tliey now possess, but held to the rule of one woman to one 
man. I inclino to think tliat jwlyandry has a bad effect on their 
natures; that, beyond the openness which one admires, it makes 
them over-bold, shameless, and causes them to bo in a general way 
coarser than their other circumstances need make them. And to 
the same custom 1 attribute the greater focileness, as compared 
with neighbouring countries, with which those connections with 
foreigners are formed that have resulted in so many varieties of 
half-castes at Leh. 


Cebtain Customs. 

There is a rather curious custom of the father and mother of 
a grown-up family retiring from active life and its responsibilities 
at a time when they may not be much beyond middle-age. When 
the son is married and has a child then the time has come for the 
grandfather and grandmother to leave their home, to give up the 
house and Uie land to their son. They go into a very small house 
near, taking only one or two head of cattle, and retaining just 
enough land for themselves to attend to and raise grain from for 
their food. After this is done they have no more claim on the son, 
who becomes legal owner of the femily property. There is often 
a house attached to a holding which is put to this very use. The 
amount of land to he given over is regulated by custom; this, on 
the death of the old people, comes back to the estate. If 

there be im faihera alive they are both got rid of and provided' 
for in this way. 

In the disposal of their dead the Shots follow the Hindh 
custom of burning. But whereas the Hindhs seldom or never let 
twenty-four hours elapse between death and cremation, these Shots 
keep the corpse for many days, feasting their friends round it; the 
higher in rank the deceased man was, the longer they keep him 
from the dissolution of fire. 
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It wotild hardly bo looked for that of these Bhots a consider¬ 
able number should be able to read and write; but it is the case 
that a fiir larger proportion than among their neighbours—the 
Kashmiris for instance, to say imthing of the Baltls and tlie 
DArds—^have these accomplishments. A predisposing cause to 
this doubtless is the length of time, during the winter, when agri¬ 
cultural work is stopped and occasion Ibr indoor pursuits arises. 
Probably the practice of one son out of each family commonly 
being set apart to become a Lam& has distinctly aided the progress 
of this elementary education. In almost every village there ore 
some who can write freely and accurately. 

There are certain traits of manners in a people that a traveller 
is very likely to miss altogether, that one only occasionally—when 
some unusual event brings them to view—has on opportunity of 
observing. Such an event was my own coming to Leh in 1871. 
I had visited the place before when examining into the mineral 
resources of the country; but .that year I came to take up tlie 
Governorship of Ladakh, to which the Maharaja bad appointed 
me. Thus 1 was able to observe the way in which these people 
receive those to whom they wish to do honour. People of 

all classes turned out at every inhabited place we came near. The 
villagers collect at the entrance of the village, with the musicians 
in attendance playing on flageolet and tom-tom. The women in 
their brightest petticoats and gayest ornaments are drawn up in 
line, each holding a vessel containing either barley-meal, or milk, or 
chong, or some other thing to eat or to drink. But these offerings 
are not intended to be taken as provision; they are not as the 
(Zdlis in India, where a very substantial amount of eatables is often 
given; here they are tokens merely. Lastly, some of the women 
carry earthen vessels in which burn chips of pencil-cedar, whose 
perfume is Counted holy and pure. As one comes up, all place 
their vessels on the ground, and make profound and not undigni- 
jfled bows. At each village in succession that we passed through 
for some six days’ march was this repeated. At one part 

of the journey we passed at a distance of a mile or two from a 
large monastery. A deputation of L&mfis came down to the road 
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to receive me. Besides these, a band of eight red^gowited montm 
stood on a rocky spur above and gave a loud welcome with their 
music. Two played on flageolets; two bore cymbals; other two 
had drums mounted on standards and held up on high, where long 
curved iron drum-sticks reached to beat them,; and the'last pair 
jdayed on long horns, which, too heavy to be held in hand, rested 
their curved ends on tlie ground. With this power of sound the 
eight made wild music among the mountains ; the horns droned 
in a way melancholy and touching, but this strain was relieved by 
the clashing of the cymbals and the bold sound of the drums, 
while, through all, the flageolets brought out a more definite 
melody. At Leh itself all the population came out either to 

meet os or to see the crowd that met us. The hundreds of LadAkhls 
—^for numbers that are reckoned by hundreds make an unusual 
concourse in these thinly-peopled parts—the men of the numerous 
other races that collect at Leh, the eagerness of all to see me, and 
their ripspectful salutations of welcome, made, with the scene of 
the strange-looking town, with its edging of green gardens and 
cornfields, surrounded close by rocky hills, with lofty mountains in 
the farther view around, in the brightness and freshness of summer 
mom, a scene which I recall with pleasure—^with pleasure more 
unmixed than that which a like assemblage gave me on the later 
day when with regret I said farewell to Leh, to the Lad&khls I 
had for a time ruled over, and to the men 1 had worked with—a 
lowering winter’s day that not in vain threatened snow—as they 
accompanied me for some miles down the road on my first march 
towards home. 


moUtASTEBIES AND LAMAS. 

In nearly every village, in some parts of Ladakh in every 
village, is a monastery of greater or less importance; it some¬ 
times holds but one or two Lamas or monks, sometimes it is the 
home of hundreds. The monasteries are the most conspicuous 
buildings in the country; they are always somewhat apart fr6m 
the houses of the village; they are often situated in high places 
difficult of access—K>D a spur of the mountain or on an isolated 
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rock^ or they Biay lie in a nook, under the shelter of a lofty 
diff. At the entrance of a monastery are fixed prayer- 

cylinders ; sometimes a courtyard is fitted with them on all sides. 
These are cylinders with a vertical axis, taming on a pivot; 
they are fiimished inside with a paper on which holy names are 
written; the making of these revolve is reckoned an act of de¬ 
votion. In the case of the larger, heavy,*cylinder8, it is helped by 
rings being attached, which enable the devotee to give a good 
impetus to his prayer.* Fast these one enters into the 

image-room; this is generally a fine lofty square chamber, the 
centre-iq>ace of which is supported by columns of wood. Here are 
kept the images to be adored; images of some of thdr gods, or 
of Buddha, or of apotheosised Lfimas. These are sometimes in 
metal, gilt, sometimes in clay gaudily painted. Oft^ the artist 
has been successful in giving an expression to the fime that well 
suits the character represented, as for instance the ineGhble calm 
~-a calm that, were it lees unmoved, would almost express con¬ 
tempt for everything around—on the countenance of Buddha, or 
Sakya Thubba as he is called, the founder of the religion, whose 
devotion was continual contemplation of, and whose ideal was ab¬ 
sorption in, the divinity. The room is furnished with 

numerous instruments of worship; with bells and lamp^ and 
sceptres and other emblems, with bags of grain and with bowls 
of butter—these last sustaining a wick which constantly bums.'- 
It is hung with banners finely worked in curious devices, and 
often the walls are adorned with paintings. The Lamas periodi¬ 
cally assemble in the image-room to worship with prayers and 
saci^oei^ as of grain, and with musia The people occasionally 
pass in and bow, and matter a prayer before some of the images. 
No women, I understood, not even nuns attached to the institu¬ 
tion, enter the image-room; they stand and worship at the door¬ 
way. This is the more strange as the Lfimas are not at' all 

* These i)ra;ar.« 7 liiiders aie sometimes kept in oontimial motion by w«te^power. 
In a monastery in Nnbii I saw a cylinder, 4 feet in diameter and S feet in height, 
which was made to revolre by a stream of water flowing beneath the floor of the 
toom against floats attached to a oontiniiation of its niwight axle. 
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jealotis of strangers entering any part of the bnilding, which 
point of liberality surprises one after meeting with so much exclo* 
siyeness in this respect as one does from the different religionists 
of India. 

In any large family one of the' boys was sure to become a 
l4inft. First, from an eaily age, the boy is made a pupil at one 
of the monasteries; from there be goes to Lltasa to finish his 
studies and to be ordained. Latterly boys hare not taken so 
freely to the profession; it seems as if the life of mixed labodr, 
study, meditation, and idleness has less charms for the young 
than it used to have; or, may be, employment in secular walks 
is more easy to get. When I was in Ladakh the chief Lamfis 
were fearing that the supply would fail. In a monastery 

there are two head Lamas; one the leader in spiritual matters, 
the other the manager of its temporal affairs. 1 had a great 
deal to do with the ehagxot, as this latter dignitary is called, of 
several of the larger monasteries. I found them to be men of 
genial and amiable disposition, of refined and dignified manners. 
Some of the chagzoi had good business powers; to certain of 
them was entrusted the administration of a small district around 
their monasteries; the duties of this office most of them per¬ 
formed in such a way as both to satisfy the authorities above 
them and to keep the people in good heart The 

depss of the Lamas is the woollen gown or ehoga, dyed either 
red or yellow according to the sect they belong to; the red sect 
much predominates in Ladakh. They share their heads, and 
most of them go without a covering; those of higher rank wear 
hats of various designs; some have very wide-brimmed red hats 
made of stiffened felt Lamas very commonly carry m their 
hands a small prayer-cylinder, constructed so as to turn on its 
handle by the force given to a bullet attached to it by a little 
chain; the turning of this is equivalent for them to saying one’s 
prayers or telling one’s beads. 

Some of the monasteries are mrdowed, some, I think, get help 
from Lhasa, but the greater part depend on the alms given them 
by the villagers. At harvest time the Lfimis receive from the 
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peimatry a goodly, tlioogh nnfixed, portioa oi their {nodae& 
The nwnhs, in their torn, vte always both free in hospitality 
to trarelien and ready to ideniiiy themselves in interests with the 
villagers. 

Besides the monasteries, one is everywhere in Lad&h meeting 
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with signs of the people's thon^t for their religion. In a few 
places axe to be seen colossal flgnres carved in the took, that 
represent some god. The sketch, p. 257, is of one of thesei, over 
25 fiMt high, which stands for Chamba; this is to be seen in a 
valley rmx S&nkho, above Kaigil; it is deeply eat in a schistose 
rook. Bat madi more general are the long and thidc boilt-op 
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stono-lieaps or mlli, corored mtii tlumsaiulB of flat Btones 
beariii^ a liolj inscaiption. These (whkfli are called ICfinl) one 
sees at erery village, and often also bythe roadside where there 
is no h^itatum w other sign of man. The path tKvidee and goes . 
on both sides the wall, that the passenger may, going by, always 
keep it on bis i%ht. Ihen by the larger villages, or in the neigh- 
bonrhotid of the more inflnential monasteries, one is sure to find 
some edifices allied in character to the one shown in the drawing 
on the preceding page. They are carefhlly constructed of brick, 
plastered over, and painted. This drawing represents what is 
called a iofOni; it is placed at the 'entrance to villages and to 
houses, tile way being led beneath it. Others, resembling this 
in the upper part, have a monumental purpose; these are called 
Churten. Another custom, whether connected or not with that 
of raising such edifices as these, or whether of earlier origin, I 
cannot say, is to build a cairn at the summit of every mountain 
pass, and (oown it with the horns of the wild sheep, ibex, and 
other Miimals, a large collection of which often adorns the heap, 
while a few boughs rise from the centre, to which a flag is some¬ 
times fastened, with, may be, a holy word or text imi»inted on it 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

OEMTBAL LAOXEH, NUBBX, AKD ZINBKIR. 

McnnrrAiii cuim or lad^xh—oentbal iJiDiKH —boab non lau to mmS— 

XOBBi — 

•Fbok the preceding chapters the reader will have obtained both 
a general idea of the aspect that Ladakh presents, and an acquaint¬ 
ance with its inhabitants. In the present and the next two 
chapters, most parts of the country will be visited, and such 
details of them observed by me as seem worth telling will be 
described. But previously, I desire to give a short sketch of the 
mountain ranges of Ladakh and the run of the valleys; after 
which, it may be hoped, what is said of any particular district will 
fall into its proper place, and not produce confusion in the reader’s 
mind. 

MouiTTAnf Chahtb ow Ladakh. 

In obtaining the general vmw which we wish for, a careful 
examination of both the General Map and the Snow Map will 
materially help; in the lattw, attention should especially be paid 
to the figures that mark the altitude of certain points in the 
valleys. 

Commencing with the north-east part of the map, we see, first, 
the high table-land of the Euenlnn Plains and langzbltbang— 
these two separated by a range of hills—the whole being sur¬ 
rounded by mountains. The plains are 16,000 and 17,000 feet 
high; the mountain chains around them reach to 20,000 and 
21,000 feet; those which make the northern boundary are the 
Eastern Kuenlun Mountains.* 

West of the high plateaus is a space occupied by a great range 

* Mr. Hayward made the ditiinotkm between Eastern and Western Knenlnn. 
The valley of the KMkftsh Biver (below ShftdOla) divides the two, 
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of moontainA whioh is called both and " Eiiticonm,*’ 

or aomotimes parh^ ia called by bo&name^ according to whether 
its weetwr or ita eaatem portimi ia apdken oil This ia what inter*, 
voiea between the line of the Shiyok Valley and the upper part of 
the valley of the Yirkand Biver. It conaiata of great moantain- 
ridgea, and of valleya which are never more than two miles in 
width. In the eaatem part the anmmita are of the same level as 
those last spoken of—20,000 and 21,000 feet; farther west tliey rise 
still higher; in the ridge that separates the Upper Shfiyok (as it 
comes down from the north) from the Nnbrfi River, are great peaks 
25,000 feet high, rising ont of a ridge of 20,000 or 21,000 fret; 
and among the mountains that lie to the north-west of this are 
several summits of 25,000 and some even of 26,000 feet. In this 
range originate many and great glaciers. As to the valley- 

levels ; the Snow Map will show the position of the 15,000 feet level 
in the Chfingchenmo Valley, and of that of 14,000 feet by Pang- 
kong. From these heights the descent along the Shay<& is not 
recorded till we come to Nobr&, where 10,000 feet is the altitude 
of the valley-bottom; thence there is a gradual frU to 9000 and 
8000 feet, a little below which the Shayok River meets the Indus* 

Next is the space between the Sh&yok and Indus valleys. 
The Indus Valley itself will be seen by the figures on the Snow 
Map to have a fall closely corresponding to that of the other. 
Between the two is a great ridge of mountainB, which for con¬ 
venience I will call the Leh Range. Of the summit of this, 
19,000 and 20,000 fret is commonly the height, and the line is but 
little broken through; only down to 17,000 feet do gaps here and 
there exist. 

Then comes the wide tract between the Indus Valley and the 
main watershediiange. Here is a mass of mountains whose rami¬ 
fications are most complicated. As to height, we find the con¬ 
spicuous summits varying from 20,000 down to 18,000 feet. In 
the south-eastern part are flat valleys at 15,000 feet; to the north¬ 
west there are a few wide openings at 10,000 m* 11,000 feet, but 
on the whole the valleys are narrow; they fidl, with varioui 
depress of dope, to the level of the Indus. 
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Last is the watershed range itad£ This makes another regi<m 
of gladen. Its sammits fcnr a long distance seem to ayerage 
20,000 and 21,000 feet, and the Passes throngh it are at teiy high 
leyels. Aa we trace it n(»th>westward we come to the Xi'an Enn 
Peaks, at whidi, coming fixnn tixe other direction, the aooonnt cS 
the range in Chapter n. ended off. 

We now enter on the more partioalar description of sncoessiTe 
districts. 

CsNTBAi. Ladakh. 

By this name is denoted about 100 miles in length of the 
Indus 'Valley, from the bordeih of Baltistfin up to 80 miles or so 
beyond LeL I haye followed the yalley upwards from the 
Tillage of Sanfioha, a place within Baltistfin, firom which, neyer- 
theless, we will begin the description.* 

In this part the bottom of the ludns Valley is a narrow rock* 
bound gorge. The riyer flows in it with an eddied but not uneyen 
surfsce; its depth must be great to allow the body of water to 
pass along such a narrow channel, for I found that the width was 
in one place 65.feet and in anotlmr but 46 feet. The walls of this 
gorge are nearly yertical; aboye them rise other steep but more 
broken diffs; aWe these the ground retires, but there are greater 
heights behind. All this is of granitic rook. Orer this 

rodky ground the path is a difScult one; a laden horse cannot go 
along it, and with difiSoulty can an miladen pony be led. It is the 
same on both sides of the riyer. This difficulty of the road isolates 
the villages of this part of the valley, cots them off greatly from 
intercourse, and it prevents the traffic between Ladfikh and Baltis- 
tin from tAVing this route, which at first one would think to be its 
natural one. This, as it is the lowest, is also the warmest 

part of Ladfikh. The level of the river is about 9000 feet, but 
even at this height the valley in summer time is hoi The un¬ 
clouded son heats the bare rooks that slope to meet its rays; 
the travdler, as he goes along the rugged way, exposes one ride 
of him to the son’s direct rays and the other to a strong radiation 

* eBidoba]sontlwleftl)aidc«rnMlBdni; UtaanlTJfi tiT KfrunKaiKa. 
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ftina the groond, while the iient^np air itself becomes hot and 
gives no relief. But after a toilsome drag for some miles over this 
waste of heated rocks, he reaches one of the little villages that are 
made at the mouths of side ravines, if haply there can be found a ., 
few acres of flat ground for cultivation. These villi^^es are to the 
iraveller a most welcome and lovely sight; a sjiace covered with 
crops of a briHiant green overshadowed by luxuriant frnit*trees in 
the midst of tiie barest rocks gives a relief equally to the eye, the 
mind, and the body of the wayfarer. 

Oarhm is the one of these villages most curious in its situa¬ 
tion. It-conaists of very narrow strips or ledges of fiat watered 
ground, between separate stages of a great river-cliff, so that on 
one side there is a precipitous fall of ground while on the other 
vertical cliffs overhanging thenan-ow fields, which, receiving their 
radiated heat, quickly ripen the crops; even at night the place 
does not lose its heat. Water is led over the fields from a ravine 
tliat comes from the high mountains. Apple-trees, apricot, mul¬ 
berry, and the vine are cultivated, in company with the cereals, 
on the narrow space, and flourish well with the combination of 
moisture and warmth. In going from Garkon to the next 

village, called Dah, we have passed from Baltistan into Ladakh. 
The Boltls were in former times apt to make raids upon their 
more peaceable neighbours. Dah, as the frontier village, protected 
itself by the agglomeration of its houses together to form a 
sort of fort; oii two sides protection is given by a steep cliff, 
on two by a wall, with a good tower to guard the entrance to 
the enclosure. Now that all are under one government, and 
IMirfect peace has ensued, the dwellings are scattered; but still in 
winter time the people from the outlying houses and hamlets join 
to .live within the enclosure, for warmth and for mirth’s sake. 
Within its walls the ground is almost all roofed over, hardly any 
space is left for alloys, passages from one house to another ate led 
beneath the rooms of a third; the whole is a strange crowding 
together of hovels. In this part side valleys of various 

d^;ree8 of importance reach down to the Indus; some are mme 
rocky ravines, others hold hamlets and villages. I visited the 
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Volley. At the moath oi it the Hanti Btraom oomee out of o 
nanow, deep, impasaoble gotge; ooe toms this by lisii^ over the 
Aoolder of one of the mountains vhose spurs compose its walls; 
passing np the valley, still between hare mountains, we come to 
a strip of ctdtivated- ground; then we come to another narrow 
rooky part, and then again to where a strip of cultivation oocn* 
pies the bottom of the valley; this space between the mountains 
becomes wider, and the level is occupied by the village of 
Yogma Hanft or Lower HantU On the way, fimitti-ees and 
willows and a few poplars had been passed, but at the higher 
level now reached hardly any trees were growing. Goma Hanfl, 
or Upper HanU, lies a few miles above; beyond that the road 
leads to a Pass over the Indus and Sh&yok waterriied to the tract 
called Chorbat. It will be seen from the Political Map that this 
is the way of the route from SkardU to Ladfikh, the difficulty ci 
tile valley-road, in the parts we have lately come from, thus 
deflecting the traffic to go over a Pass of 16,700 feet. The 
Chorbat Pass is the boundary of Baltistan in this direction; by 
this road also used to come Baltl raiders, as the remains of a fort 
at Yogma Hand prove, which the people of the valley had put up 
against them. 

But we must return to the Indus Valley. One or two inci¬ 
dents of physical geography respecting tliis paH of it may here 
be described. The lowest part, the bottom, of the valley has been 
spoken of as a narrow goige. The gorge, not all along, but in 
places, is 600 feet deep; that is to say that the bottom pert of 
the section of the Indus Valley is, for that height, specially narrow 
and steep; it seems as if, in the gradual cutting of the valley, this 
deepest part bad been worked down under somewhat difiermit con¬ 
ditions tiom the rest. I connect with this the narrowness of many 
of theside ravine where they join the main valley; the same causal 
difference (as, it may be, in the rate of downward denudation) 
affected the ride valleys as well as the main valley. Thus the 
valley of the stream that comes down frtan Tsiimo, at the last, 
before reaching the Indus, doses to a narrow chasm with vertical 
walls of granite; this is quite impassable by man. We saw also 
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tbat other nde MTioes had the aame diataoter at their mouths— 
tint is, where they ore ou the same level os this gorge of the 
awin river that they unite with. Again, in Bondh, below SkuidA, 
I have observed the same combined phenomena, the bottom of 
the Indus YaUey, for a depth of some 600 feet, being narrow and 
iteep-walled, and the side ravines having a similar character os 
they near the valley of the large river. Some otlier 

things ccnmeoted with the doings of the river caught my eye. It 
can be imag i n ed that a narrow channel, bounded by rocks rising 
to high mountains, must be exposed to chances of dammip g by 
Calling ddlwis, that is to say by the taluses, or even perhaps by the 
fians, made by the waste of the substance of the mountains. It 
seems to me most likely that such damming of a voluminous 
river should occur when sudden large falls of rock—such as 
would deserve the name landslips—happen; the material would 
be less likely to be carried away bit by bit by tlie force of the 
stream. Such sudden falls as I speak of would make taluses, or 
steep-sloping heaps, rather than the less-inclined fans. Looking 
now for evidence of such things having actually occurred, what 
do we see ? Opposite Garkon there was a snmll recent 

talns^ which I was told had dammed back the river for. a time. 
Again, there is more than one place where the disposition of 
ddbris is as drown in the first diagram on the next page, where a 
ocmtinuation of the line of its slope (and in its formation the slope 
ol the material must have so continued) would end against the 
o{^x>site mountain at a. vertical height of about 400 feet above 
the river. In these cases I do not see how the thickness of the 
ddbris could have accumulated without damming the river back and 
forming a kind of lake above and a rapid below. The 

next d iag ram is somewhat more complicated. It shows what 
occurs two miles above Garkon. There ip a rock (marked C on 
the cut) bounding the river; the summit of it is 400 or 500 feet 
above the water; fwe can see that ;t formej^ly was,sepa|utad &on^ 
both the mountain sides, being now connected with one side ,by 
nothing but a mass of ddbris which has hiled up the space. It 
■eems to me that the space at B, equally trith that marked A, 
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must Iiavo been worn by die river. My dieory is that B ivae 
excavated by the river before ever the hollow at A was made; 
next came the talui^ filling up that then river>bed and da mming 
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back the river; and lastly ocenrred the re-excavation of the 
channel, not exactly at the same place, but wi of a froA part of 
the rode, that is to say, at the spot A, rather than through the loose 
debris. There are many instances of alluvial and lacus¬ 

trine d^Kisits at intervals, 'Which I shall not here describe, as the 
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talject of tlwm wonts to be treated ia a teobaioal woy; a notioe 
of tiioM 1 hope to communioote to the Geological Society. 

Of tile inhabitants of the Tillages from Sanftcha to Hantl I 
have purposely reftaiaed from saying anything here; They haTO 
characteristics indeed of the greatest interest, bnt I keep back tiie 
description of these in order to bring it into connection with that 
of the other Dards, for to the D&rd race the people here belong. 
The reader should look fur the ethnological peculiarities of this 
tract in Chapter xtiil, under the heading '‘Bnddlust Dards.” 
From the next village, Achinathang, upwards, the people are 
thorough Ladfiklite in race and language. 

At Achinathang the Indus Valley begins to be rather less con¬ 
fined ; the road along it is such that one can ride. Achfna.thin ^g 
itself is a neat and pretty village, on a platean of riveivallaviam 
200 feet above the water. Near this place, in the pebbly alluvium 
formerly deposited by the river, at a height of 120 feet above it, 
are to be seen shallow pits, from which Baltl gold-washers had dug 
earth which they carried down to the water side to wash for gold. 
Every few miles, on each side of the river, are seen little tracts of 
cultivated ground. One was a continuous strip <m a narrow 
plateau, a mile in length and but fifty yards wide. Sometimes, as 
at Skirbichon, is a wider expanse. Each tract has on it a collec¬ 
tion of houses in proportion to the area, at the rate of a bcmse 
to tiitee or four acres. These white houses, half hidden by 
the foliage, and the spread-of greeiLfielil^CQntiasting with tiid 
bare surrounding cpunti^, make each little village a charming 
sight. In this port the Ladakhls are wdl growh; the^ 

are taller than those of the neighbourhood of Leh. This I 
connect with the somewhat milder climate and the consequently 
less severe life experienced. 

Besides the villages which we see along the Indus Valley there 
are several in thA side valleys which join from both rij^t and left. 
At the mouth of these valleys cme sees but a narrow opening; 
from this they often stretch up for miles, and contain cultivated 
land and several hamlets. Of these the higher ones endure a 
distinctly more severe dimate than do the villages of the main 
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valley. Above the ealtiivatkm the tavines lead np into rocky 
wastes in the keart of tho hills; those on the right bank lead to 
the watershed'of the Leh Bange; sometimes they lead to a more 
or less fteqnented Pass, as did the Hanti Valley, sometimes to a 
rooky ridge that man never readies, for the reason that there is 
nothing to draw him, sometimes to ground so predpitons and 
imptactioable that mortal foot cannot tread it. 

Next above the part of the Indus we have bemi speaking of 
we come to a village mentioned two chapters back, Khald, the 
place whfflte the road from Kashmir roaches the Indus Valley. But 
the route we followed in the march did not altogether keep to the 
valley, whkih now therefore remains to be spoken of. Along 

the valley is a succession of villages, but not a quick succession; 
two on a day's march are as many as one meets. Nuria and Saspdl 
are the most important of those we pass; they both are near the 
river. Of the bills that here bound the valley, those on the right 
bank are not lofty; as was explained in Chapter ix., a range of 
secondary height intervenes before the great granite mountaiDs 
are reached. On the left bank the prominent mountains are 2000 
feet mr so h^^h above the valley; these are but the ends of spurs 
from a range that rises 6000 or 7000 feet higher, namely, to 18,000 
or i9,000 feet above the sea. 

Above S&spfll the river in places flows where the road cannot 
follow it, in narrow inaccessible gorges. The Zanskfir Biver, of 
great vdume, here joins the Indus. As we approach Fitak we rise 
to the jnore open part of the valley. 

|1 have described what kind of travelling it is to traverse the 
■valley below EhalsI in summer time—^toiling on foot along rough 
stony tracks or up rocky slopes under a powerful sun. This 
present part I have gone over both in summer and in winter; 
ani, in qute of a severity of cold-in the air far greater than 1 
. have ever experienced in England, I have been more comfortable 
cm the winter journey. It was- in January; the snow was faUing 
lightly, ke^fnni^ tm it fell, dry and powdery; the river was firoaen 
in inoie tium onit plac^ so thatwier could cross, and choose which 
h*nk to go aiopg^ while near Nuria we were able taride for a mile 
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or two oa tlie ioti over tiie lodos ilsdf. Hias by ioe and aaow 
tlw way waa outdo amootber; lombAin ooata and ob{io and felt 
atocldnga kept oat ilie cold, and the beat houaea of the villagea 
aiF<»ded at every atage a ahelter that in that aeoaon woa wdetnne 
and comfortable. 

Nearing Leb, we find that the ranges of monntainif, on opposite 
aides of the valley, rise to aboutf eqod height, and for a ctmaider* 
able distance seem equal and paralld. Bat eadi boa a ehatnctor of 
its own. The one on the soath-west rises, in a direet distance of 
nine miles, to a ridge which is commonly IQfiOO feet high; 
jost in front of the town of Leh is a peak of 20,000 feet» which 
retiuns perpetiud snow; indeed there are on the range some 
fields of snow with small glaciers leading down from them; the 
lower limit of perpetual snow here is 18,500 feet This ridge is 
indented by ravines in regular soocearion that opoa to tiie frtdus 
Yalley; the spurs between the ravines rise, at the last' where 
they near the main valley, to greater heights than Aey have in 
the parts near the ridge; so there is a second line of eminences, 
overlooking the Indus fiat; these (which are compoaed of strata 
shale and sandstone, dipping inwards), when viewed from cmrtsin 
spots, appet^ to form a continaous ridge; but in truth they are 
separated from each other by the ravines, and are each joined by 
a neck to the range behind; looked at from the flat these heights 
are seen to rise along a well-marked straight line. The alternating 
ravines have narrow openings from which project allnvial frits, 
which, meeting, form a sloping stony tract between the hills and the 
flatter alluvium of the main river. From the foot ot these 

mountains, across the valley, to the nearest beginning of the oppo¬ 
site hills, is from two to three miles. These others are of a form 
difi'erent. The summit line indeed of this ridge also^ as has been 
pointed out, is 19,000 or 20,000 feet in altitude; snow and small 
glaciers are found at the highest parts, but on the whole the ridge 
has a rocky surfrce. The differmice of form lies in rite character 
of the spurs. Sharp-ridged spurs descend from the centnd ridge to 
the Indus Yalley; though possessing some irregularity of outline 
tbey decline without any great interruption, and project in long 
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narrow ridges of granite, whieh lessen boOi in hei^t and in width 
fixnn &r back, living between them spaoe for allnTial deposits— 
doping stony trade—of the sort which I haTC called “ confined 
fims.” In ooloar this range contrasts with l£e opposite one, being 
of fitr less smnbre tints; drab and yellow and light brown are the 
odours shown by this granite, of which sometimes the jointed rock 
itself and soenetimes the loosened material disintegrated from it, 
is diown; on both ranges the bare siuiace, nntonched by vege¬ 
tation, is exposed. At places the river itself, at pUoes the fiat 
alluvinm, ends the stony ground and touches the last points of the 
spars; these are in some cases crowned with the white .buildings 
of a monastery; at Tagnfi (or Staknft) are two isolated rocks, on 
the summit of one of which is built a monastery; between the two, 
in a rather narrow passage, fiows the Indus. 

The alluvial fiat is of dayey sofl, irrigated by watercourses 
from the Indus itself South of Leh it is occupied by the village 
of Chushot, which, bdng near half a mile wide and some miles 
long, is the largest cultivated tract in Ladakh; it has over 200 
houses, not omcentrated into a village, but scattered over the 
plain singly, or in twos and threes, at intervals of a hundred 
yards or sa Chushot has not the pictnresqueness of the villages 
which we have looked at lower down the valley; here fruit- 
trees do not grow, on account of the severity of the wind that 
blows along the length of the fiat; still we see some poplars and 
Mwdl willows, and it is probable that plantations arranged in 
bdts—(me protecting the other—would flourish. The pe(^le of 
Chush^ are Bdtis, Shots, and Arguns, the first predominat¬ 
ing. As we go up the vallqr the cultivation oi the allnvi 

flat ends, and thesurface of it isof rounded pebbles. Farther on, 
a little above Tagni, the rivor is bounded by high banks of alluvial 
matter, mostly belonging to Isns that have been formed from the 
sides. Here, too, the Ml begins to be greater, and the valley, 
nmrowing^ gets again the (sharacter it possessed lower down by 
Sispfil and Khalsl. Besides the cultivation on tiie flat 

timn are seme viliages in the tributary valleys on both sidea^ as 
Stok, Gbfi), Sabo, and (Mmre; th^ are watmed liy the side- 
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rtteana. In one of tl^ese tribntary TolleyB is ritoatod Himis 
monaitery, the meet noted (me in Lod&klf, which has 200 L&mfis. 
Hie numostery is a loige mass of hnildings placed jnst beneath a 
eliiF at a bend of tiie nanow xavine, and in that way well sheltered. 
The wide window spaces and open galleries, and the decorations of 
drapery and waying flogs make it look qnite gay. Close by is a 
groTe of large spreading poplaps, which mnst be of the oldest trees 
in the country. 

The last point I haye been to in this section of the Indus 
Valley is Upshl, a small yillage at the month of the Gya ravine. 
At that place we will connt Central Ladakh to end. Above it 
is a narrow portion of the valley, which is called Btmgr, where 
the river flows between rocks, along which it is difficult to find 
a practicable path; still, there also villages occur in the side 
vall^s, and a small population finds cultivable just enough of 
land to get a sabsistence from. 


Boad fbom Lbh to Nobba. 

In going from Central Ladakh to NubrS (which lies along 
the banks of the ShSyok Biver and of a tributary to it) we must 
of necessity cross the Leh Bongo by one of two or three Passes. 
From Leh a direct toad leads up along the stream whose waters 
irrigate the lands about that town. The Pass to make for is tiie 
Ehardong Pass, which is 17,600 feet high; there is, therefore, 
an asoent to be made of 6000 feet. Not easily can this be done 
in (me day; a half«way halt is almost always made, either at 
the last hamlet or farther up in the uninhabited part of the 
vallty. The path is in places diffionlt for laden ponies; they 
are generally relieved of their loads and are replaced for the 
Pass by yiks. The way leads for some miles up the bottom 
of the vallty, rising at an angle of fi**; then it continnes in a 
hraadi valley of steeper gradient, till it reaches the watershed, 
which at this spot is a narrow rocky ridge. 

A bettor idea of the form of the mountain range we are now 
going over than can he given in words will be got from the 
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annexed section of it, made throng^ a spot a little to &e west'of 
the road. The broken line repiesents where the path itself goea, 
On the north of the Pass the road crosses a bed of' ice whkdi 
Ues on the slope, and leads down a steep descent of some 1800 
feet, to a small lake enclosed by a stony barrier which looked 
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as if it might have been formed by aralanches. Thence an easy 
but long descent leads us for many miles down a valley betwemi 
spurs from the main ridge. Several more little lakes are passed at 
different levels, which all seem to have been caused by either JEans 
or avalanches damming the waters; there are, too, <dd moraine^ 
mounds spread over a largje space of ground. As we 

still descend we come to some grazing-grounds in the valley- 
bottom; then to some outlying hamlets, and then to a large 
village which is named Ehardong. This place is on the re- 
nwning put of an alluvial plateau that has been much 
denuded. It is bounded in one direction by cliffs several bush 
dred feet high, composed of alluvial matter. The onward path 
leads down to the stream at the foot of these cliffs, and con¬ 
tinues along the bottom, where—rare sight for Lad&kh — is a 
strip of brushwood jungle. From this narrow passage we debouch 
into the larger valley of the Shayok Siver. Crossiug that river 
by a ford (if the season be favourable) we then keep along its 
right bank for the length of a day’s march, till we reach the 
centre of the district of Nubra. 

Nubba. 

This district consists of the valley of the Nubrfi Biver—which 
flows from the north-north-west—and of a portion of the valley 
of the Bhfiyok Biver, with which it unites. There are the wide 
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idlBTul flato tii the two rirets and the lofty noimtaiiis boaediB^ 
theiB, with taTiBBB, seldom ha^tsUe^ that lead down ftinn tho 
heart of those ffionntedns.* , 

At the junction of the riven the 'mlley of the Sh&yok is inme 
• four miles wide; that of the Nnbrfi Hirer is from two^to three. 
The flat is in part sandy and shingly, in part oeeiq>ied by jtmgle- 
patohes of a low growth of tamarisk and myricaria, or nmbft. 
The line at the edge of the plain is sharply drawn; the moan- 
tains rise from it suddenly in rocky masses, and they rise to 
a great height. Sometimes one sees only the ends of spurs, bnt 
even these may tower above one with 7000 or 8000 feet of 
bare rock; sometimes the eye reaches to lofty yet massive 
peaks, may be rocky, may be snow-capped, of much greater 
height, with great spun and buttresses coming forward from 
beneath them. The stupendous size and the suddenness of 
the mountains give a character of grandeur to the scenery of 
this district. 

On looking at the two valleys which make the habitable 
part of it 1 find a cheerfulness in the general aspect of Nnbri 
beyond that of the rest of Ladfikh. This perhaps may be pat 
down to the fact of the valley being so open that the eye reaches 
from village to village, hnd is able at the same time to overlook 
several green expanse of low jungle and of pasture. Bat it 
must not be thought that the cultivation bears any large pro¬ 
portion to the whole are& The villages occur each at the 
mouth of a ravine on the undenuded fan that projects from it; 
still it is only a small part of the surface of the &n that is tilled; 
much of the ground is impracticable for the plough on account 
of the masses of rock that have been^ strewn over the surface by 
the stream-floods. The space occupied by the village is green 
and pretty. Groups of fruit-trees and many poplars and willows 

* Tho following names are ^ven to different parta of Nnbrfc: Qyen is that pari 
of ilie Shayok Valley which lies abore the junction of the Shayok and Nuhra riven 
•0 lisr as habitation extends. Shwm is tbe part of the Qhayok Valley from the 
jimoU^n downward to the boundary of Baltistan. T»w4ta is the valley of tho 
Kvbtl Biver below Panimik, on the right bank. FaM Is (he vidley of the NuM 
Bivor b^w Panimik, on the left honk. Yarmm is tho vall^ ol tho Knhii Biver 
above Phnimik. 

T 
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floaiidi,and Him are genmUy eome ooe or two bnOdiaga of a 
better ohanoter than the ordinary peasant'a cottage-^ a nuHMia* 
tery and a village headman’s house—whioh bright^ np the 
jdace. A character of the villages here—^whic^ those d 

Hie rest of Lad^ have not-r-ia the endoaore d the fielda with 
dry thorn hedges; Hiese are necessary for a prot^on for them 
from the ponies of the travellers who pass Hutongh this coontry <m 
their way to Y&rkand. Another pecnlieurity is that a large number 
the ddds are laid in for grass; the letting of the posture to 
the travelling merchants being a profitaUe business. 

For equal altitudes the climate of NuIm 4 is nearly the same 
as that of Central Lad&kh, except that probably the winter snow* 
fall is, as regards the valley, somewhat less. Between each fidl 
of snow so much of it disappears by evaporation and by the wind 
drifting it,, that, throughout the winter, the catHe, sheep, and 
goats are able to graze in the low pasture grounds, only at night 
are they taken in under cover. Some of the villages have moun¬ 
tain pastures, to which the flocks are driven in summer time; 
but the climate is so dry that these afford but very scanty 
pasturage. The vegetable products Me nearly the same 

as in Central LadSkh. The naked barley is the most genml 
crop; wheat is grown in nearly all the villages; but not in large 
quantities, as the people themselves do not consume it There 
is a little fruit—apples, walnuts, and apricots; of apricots the 
sweeter sort ripen only in the Bb&yok Valley below the juncHtm 
of the rivers; in this part also melon.and water-melon ripen. 
Unmaiff, a village which has a Kiuthern aspect the best place 
for fruit in Nubra. The people of Nubrfi, under the 

head of Ladakh!, have been described in the last chapter. There 
is this difference in them when compared with those of the near 
nei^bourhood of Leh, that they are taller and thinner. The 
difference seems to be due to local circumstances. 1 could not 
brace it to any. admixture of other blood. The characteristics 
of high cheek-bones and elongated eye are found iq almost allf. 
The customs of the NubrS people, as far as I know, differ in 
no reject frmn those of the people of Central Ladfikh. 
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1 will now tnlce the reaSeor to It few plaoee in Kubri, in eaciii of 
whkih wnnethiDg will be found that is wor&y of note. At 

the Tillage of Chcmdum I -got evidence of a dodd, not a gnat 
one, the ac^n of which illustrates the way in which some of 
the substance of the fans aocumulatea The fans in Nuhrii ore 
uncommonly perfect in form, that is, complete, undehnded. 
Ghamshan is on a .&n in front of a' ravine' that leads up to 
some of the highest mountains, which feed glaciers that ocoOpy 
the head oH the ravine. I have not gone up this side valley* 
1 was tdd that it contained three lakes; whether these are 
confined by the glacier or by masses of ddbris I do not know. 
In May or June of the year 1866 one of tliese lakes' forced its 
barrier, and a flood came down the ravine and over part of the 
fan. The flood lasted three or four days (while the lake was 
emptying). It came over some ten acres of cultivated land, 
which it spoilt by depositing on it a layer of coarse rather sharp 
sand. All villages on fans are subj^t to such floods aa^this 
no deep ehannd has been cut by (he waien for ihenudvet; that is 
to say; there cannot be complete safety from such rushes of water 
and sedjment, unless, since the accumulation of the fan, tihe 
stream has become a denuding one, and has worn down a channel 
for itself, from the mouth of the ravine, so deep that no possilde 
flood can bring the waters over the bank. Charasa, on 

the right bank of the Nubra Uiver, is about the most conspicuous 
village in the district. At one time it was also the most impoiv 
tant, for here lived the hereditary rulers of Nubrfi, who ruled 
under the Gyalpo or Eaja of LadakL* The houses of Cbar&sa 
are built on an isolated steep-faced rock, which stands op away 
from the mountain side; it is .Some 200 yards long and 150 feat 
high. All the upper part of it is covered with white buildings;, 
the loftiest of them is the monastery; they were formerly de¬ 
fended by a wall <— of which parts still remain — running along 
the rock at varying levels, and flanked by towers. With the 

* To teaph .ChATSia one ford» the NubtS River, which there flowe in nnmernM 
olumnele. At tUe end of September 2} feet wai the greateet depth fonnd in tbeu. 
A little later we ibrded the BhSytdc itMdf and found there the iwne maslmun 
deptb. 
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«zo«ptioa Ltofii, the peo]^ of the viOliige Hre oa Hm 
zoidc in winter only ; fat Bommer they bare otlMr, dweOiagB 
Boettered about their fields bat for warmth in winter they 
crowd to Ihw dd fortroBB. Here the boildinge ate crowded bo 
doBe together, the Bpaoe occaided ie so completdy roofisd orer— 
pathwajra and all—that when fiUed with hnman beings and with 
eattle it most indeed be warm. 

A great part of the took on which OhatCsa is bailt* is rounded, 
nnoothed, and even polished. It is a roeke movtomh. On the 
smoothed sorfBce there ore in Beveral places rery distinot grooves 
or scratches which most clearly denote the movement over it 
of a glader. The grooves ate to be seen dose down to the 
level of the alluviom and np for more than 100 feet above it. 
The very summit cannot be examined on account of the build* 
ings; bat 1 have no doubt that the ice of the glader completdy 
covered it imd extended to an enormoas thickness above^ and at 
the same time occupied the whole width of the valley, a width, 
which both here and for some distance up, is about 2^ mfles. 
There is a slight differmioe in the direction of the scratches on 
the two sides of the rock. On the east side they are exactly 
with the run of the valley, namely, about north'nortb-west, 
while on the west they run north end south; this shows that 
the stream of the ice of the glacier separated, and part of it 
deviated a little, on coming to the obstruction of the rock. 

This is by no means the only instance of ice-marks in the 
valley. A projecting rock about two miles above Charfisa is 
very distinctly polished and striated. Two rocks projecting 
out of the fan by the village of KM have the form that denotes 
ice-moulding; and behind that village we see the same pheno¬ 
menon extending for 700 feet up the hill-side. On the 

left bank, at Panimik, are low isolated hills, about 200 feet high, 
Burtounded by the alluvium; they are of a dark metamorphosed 
slate; everywhere, except at the broken and weatiiered parts, are 
they ice-moulded and striated. Ixk one of these little hills is 

* The lock is a iMudeaed, altered, dials, gndvatiag into a oiysialliMnol^wUdi 

else 1 taka te ha neliaMiplik. 
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«liofloir oocppied % • lake aome 150 yaxds aetoM; tiiiy kflUaw 
it ro^lxnuid on tkiee tidea, while tiie foiufh ia of ddbria, whicih 
doabtleea ia motame-atujC Other' ioatancea conld be 

given to prore that ice had onoe AIM the valley for a length 
of at the leaat the 70 milea from OharSaa np to the waterdied, 
and for the whole breadth of 2^ milea at the lower end. 

It now remama to inquire to what depth waa it thna filled; 
what waa the thickneaa of the ice of the glacier? 

We have aeen that there are marka of ice-monlding np to 
700 feet above the valley-bottom. It ia poaaible that with 
farther examination thoae marka conld be traced atill farther 
np the hill-aidea. Bat we are not left to depend on thia 0(m> 
jeotore; there ia other evidence of the ice having reached much 
higher up. Behind Gharfisa ia an even hill-aide, unbroken by 
ravinea; up thia a eigzag path leada for a height of 4000 faet 
above the valley. At that altitude (14,000 feet above the aea) 
the top of the ridge is reached. It should be amd that the 
ridge here—and as far up the valley as the village of Ayl, 14 
milee distant—^is of altered shale or elate and of a ctyatalline 
rock which I count to be the result of fiirther metamorphism; 
these rocks are of a dark coloor. The moontains on the opposite 
aide of the valley are of granite, of a light yellow or dtab- 
colouT looked at generally; only at their very ba{» a metap 
morphic rock occnra. Thna the composition,^ the two lines 
of mountain is very differmit. Above Ayl ^rhave not traced 
the division of the two fonnariona, but it . is possible that there 
granite occurs on the right bank as well; the argument 
that is now to be developed will stand whether it does so or 
not At the very snmmit o! that ridge bebii^ 

CharSsa I found blocks of the lightKx>loured granite and gneiss 
covering the surface; many of them had a diameter of eight «r 
ten feet; they otend along the ridge for a mile and a half or 
two miles, at levels up to 14>500 feet. Where, farther to the 
norrii-west, the ridge rises above that height, it is fiue frcnt 
bouliters, and shows nothing but the dark metamorphio date. 
The bouldm must have come either from the opposite moDB- 
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or, more probably, from the moTmtaiiu an this nde, more 
than 14 miles ap^ This transportation can only be aooonnted 
for by supposing that the glacier filled the valley to a depth 
of 4000 or 4500 feet—to have readlied indeed up to the summit 
of the ridge at this comparatively low part of it, and there to 
have shed moraine matter; the position of this, on the very top, 
preserved it from subsequent removal by atmospheric influences. 

It will be understood that with this enormous thickness the 
glacier could not have ended off at Charfisa; it must have 
. reached to the Sh£yok Valley, and there probably joined with 
' other ice masses, and it may have extended far away down. 

From every point on the ascent of this ridge, but especially 
from the summit, 1 obtained commanding views of the plain 
beneath and of the mountains opposite; these views gave so much 
more complete an idea of the form of the ground than could be got 
from below that it is worth while to dwell a little on what, is seen 
from that height We look down on tlie river flowing 

in an extraordinary number of channels, meeting and separating 
again so as to divide the bed into hundreds of curve-bounded' 
pointed islands in form like the lights in a flamboyant window; 
a spread of brushwood jungle—in great part of red-berried 
Hippophae (which the natives call Tsafma)—shows where the 
wandering stream has for some years not reached to. Beyond 
this, alluvial flat of the Nnbr& Biver are the fans at the month 
of each ravine; the completeness of the fan-shape of their outline 
is beautifully shown in this almost bird’s-eye view. Looking to 
the opposite mountains we see the peaks of the central ridge 
between the Nubra and Upper Sfaayok valleys, mountains which 
are not visible from below. There is a sharp setra^ed ridge of a 
height of about 20,000 feet. From out of this rise peaks which 
the trigonometrical surveyors have found to be from 24,600 to 
25,180 feet high; they are grand masses rook standing up 
bold and dear. Eadr mountain is an irregular mass 6000 
feet higher than the lofty continuous ridge. Snow clothes 
their summits and lies in thick beds on some of their slopes, 
while other parts are rocky predpioes too steep fm* it to 
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remain on. The dntdi girea tiie oofliae of the peaVmaawe 
irith aome eicaotneeB. It does not leeeh to the foot of tim momfc* 
tains in the Talley, aa the eye does from some points of Tiew; 
when it'does so there is in sight, in a distance <A 18 miles^ a 
Tertund h^ht of 15,000 feet. Farther along to tite Bontb«ast 
other peaks rise fer a Ihonsand or two feet above the general 
lerel of the ridge^ which seems to continue at 20,000 feet, till 
it ends suddenly at the comer where the Sh&yok makes the 
great bend. So much for the central ridge. The 

aeoondaiy ridges branch off from it with a height corresponding to 
its general leveL Their edge is serrated, bnt net deeply so. They 
ocmtinne fer many miles without any sudden fell to perhaps aa 
average distance of three miles shdrt of the edge of the valley, 
where in height they ihay be 18,000 feet. At these points they 
make the peaks which are seen when one is in the valley. From 
them there is a great and sudden fell down to the valley, the dope 
of which is about 35”; this is remarkably regular for all the 
distance—of nearly 50 miles—^that is within sight, with the ez* 
ception that the ravines (some that reach to the central ridge 
and some that go bdt a few miles back) cot up the shaping feoe 
into triangular maseos of which the base is from mouth to mouth 
<ff two ravines, while the apex is at the end of the intermediate 
brandi ridge. The general colour of the mountains 

bdow the mow (and it is only the peaks, rising higher than 
the ridgei^ that ate snowy) is a light greyish brown, from the 
hue of the granite they are mostly composed of A darker streak 
along the foot marks the position of the altered diale. The snrfece 
of the mountains is usually not so precipitous as to form great 
continuous difb, but is worn all over into numerous minor rami> 
tying guUeys and ravines, whose sides are rugged dopes of rock. 


Zanseab. 

J^feskar is a district of Indakh which lies south-west of Ldi, 
towards the Watershed Bange; its extent nearly coincides with 
that of the basin of the large river, tributary to the Indus^ which 
is called after the name of the country. Zfinskir is closely united 
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to mt I«dik& Irath phyaioal dunaeten and bjrtiM 
cfam lalal k MUi hip m laoe, ape^, idigion, aod obarocter that 
azuts between tbe people of the two oonn^ee. Till fwty yean 
ago, Zinddr was equally coaneeted with Central Lad&kb by 
pcditical tks, being goremed by a Baja, who was dependent on 
the Gydpo at Leh; but now it belongs (as can be seen from the 
Political Kap) not to the Lad&kb Goyemorsbip, but to the dis* 
tnct of ndampftr, in the Outer Hills, haring been attached to'this 
for, so to say, accidental reasons. 

From all sides the approach to Zfinsk&r, placed, as it is^ in a 
maze of mountains, is of considerable difficulty. To the south¬ 
west of it the wide Snowy Bange makes a barrier, to cross which 
must be a laborious and may be a dangerous bnsmeea From 
the north-west and the sonth-'east, indeed, roads lead in from Snril 
and from Bupshu respectirely, to traverse which is less difficulty 
but these lead over long uninhabited tracta That way which 
first one would look to for communication with Leh — by the 
valley of the Z&nskir Biver—is quite impassable, except when the 
winter's frost makes a road over the waters of the river. Timtend 
of this,' in summer time, the traveller from Leh has to make 
a long detour by Lfimay&ra; he has to traverse fifteen stages 
in which several Passes have to be surmounted, before 21finsk&i 
is readied. 

By fiir the greater part of the area of Z&nskSr is occupied by 
the ridges and the ravines of mountains, either of tbe Snowy 
Watershed Bange, or of the more complicated mass lying between 
that and Central Lad&kh. The inhabited region is nearly all 
induded in the valleys of two streams and of the river they make 
by. their union. These two streams come, one from the north¬ 
west, the other from south-east; uniting, they together flow away 
to the north-east. At their junction is a wide open space, which 
is the central part of Z&nskar; it includes in itself the most 
important places. This space is a triangle, with a base of seven 
miles, and a perpendicular of five; on the three sides it is bounded 
by bare mountains. But a very small proportion of this plain is 
enltivated; the most it is an expanse of stony ground; the 
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riTexi^ Am it aomewliat below the geoen^ lefcA; when 

water from side Tidlejs has been brooght on to the allnThd termoee 
and hms, then only is land under cnltiration. On 

Uiie north and east are bare brown mountains 6060 and 7000 
feet above the valleya; Iheir sur&ce is in part of inegnlar <dil&^ 
in put of d<^pe8 of loose stones, either simply weathered off and 
remaining in the same place, or else fellen and formed into 
talnses. Some of these monntaiiks are wonderfnlly deu examples 
of aerial denudation; their naked sides are scarred and cut in 
lines which mark either tempmary waterconrses, or the path of 
felling snow and rock, while below lie the heaps and.the ont- 
i!^read fens, which are the next stages oi the debris in its seaward 
course. Great and striking objects as are these mountains, the 
range on the south*wo9t shows over them a great preponderance 
of height; it has a deeply<cnt serrated ridge, a line of sharp peaks 
rising well above the limit of perpetual snow. 

In the open triangular space are many remains of former 
extended glaciers. In front of tlie month of the ravine, 

coming from the south-west, where is muked on the large map 
Sard B., is an irregular moundy expanse made of stones, some an- 
gulu, some rounded. Just south-west of Padam is another 

old moraine, which seems at one time to have reached across the 
stream a little above that place. The mound, also, on which 
Padam itself is bnilt is due to a similu cause. But one cannot be 
sure how much of these old morainu were deposited by glaoiut 
from the side ravines, or whether there was one large glaciei 
filling all the long valley from the south-east. The position o 
Padam, the chief place, now but a village—-bnt perhaps in former 
days when a Baja ruled there deserving of a higher name—isveiy 
curious. As said above, it is bnilt on a monnd of moraine matter. 
The monnd is about 80 feet high; it is of loose, heaped-np 
blocks of gneiss, blocks which look as if they had stayed just 
as they fell from the glacier--the interstices vacant, the whdfe 
mass seeming as if it might give way. On the very summit 
of this heap was the palace of the Bajas, of which some walls are 
still standing: houses are built on thb masses of stone all ovu the 
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foee of the siatmd. The place is dilapidated; ntia and decay ate 
shown both in Uie sabstance of the hiU^—the waste of mountains— 
and in the human habitations that were bnilt on it. ' Snch 

instanoes o{ moraines conld be mnltipUed. Not &r fitom Padam 
is a conspionons group of very large erratio blocks. Jnst south' 
west of Thonde, nine miles from Padam, where the valley is abont 
a mile and a half wide, there stretches tight across it—except for 
the channel that the river flows in—an irregular monndy tract 
stones and sand. This is clearly a moraine; its width, measured 
in the direction of the run of the ndley, is half a mile; it contains 
pieces of gneiss, wUch must have come from the mountams south* 
west of Padam. 

The climate of ZanskSr is severe. The spring;. summer, and 
autumn together last little more than five months, after which 
snow falls, and at once winter closes in, confining the peojfie and 
the cattle within doors for the space of half the year. A much 
greater depth of snow foils here than in-Gmitral Tjadakh. la tho 
spring it causes avalanches from tiie mountains to such sm extent 
that in the Nunak Valley the people cannot till a month has passed 
get about from village to village for fear of them. To 

clear the snow from the fields in time for the sowing requires 
special contrivance. During summer and autumn the people 
collect earth and store it in their houses in considerable quantitfos. 
In the spring, when they deem the time of snow-fall to be over, 
and the snow in the fields is partly melted and has b^nn to cake 
with the sun’s rays, they spread the earth, which absorbs warmth 
from the sun, and melts the snow in contact with it. Sometimes 
snow falls afresh, and the labour is lost and has to be repeated. 
In 1869 there were three or four layers of earth and snow thus accu¬ 
mulated before the work was done. The villages of Zinsk&r 

are not so comfortable nor so picturesque in look as those we have 
seen in other parts of Ladfikh. Trees are extremely rare; the 
continuance of snow and the force of the wind are much against 
their growth; there are a few plantations of poplars grown for the 
sake of timber, and lately the authorities have increased th^ 
number, but the trees produce nothing more than slender poles. 
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Tlie pQ 0 |ile hava^ m Iui l)6&ire beeft implied, the dhanustoi^ 
whidivete desoribed under (be head '^LadSkhlai'' They hare, 
indeed, (be better of these ohaiaoteriBUoa in a higher degree than 
(be rest of the Ladakhls. The Zftnekftds are the old*£ubioned 
cnee among them, retaiaing their simplicity of manners and their 
honesty without stain. 13ia language has a slight dialectic 
diffocence from that of Leh; eren in the various parts of Zfiaskir 
recognisable difformioes exist; but none of these seemed—<es far as 
1 could gather—^to be of great importance. The number 

ci inhabitants is very small. I hare a list of forfy-thiee villages, 
which may contain ten or twelve houses each; the total may be 500 
houses and 2500 soula The tax paid to the Maharaja's Oovem* 
ment comes to a very w»>*n nim; it used to-be 8001., but in 1869 
it was reduced to 2001L There is a trade, small in 

amount, but still important to &e 2ifinBh&il8, wbidh is carried on 
by three or four routes. First, the people of Bnpshu bring salt, 
and take barley in exdiange. Secondly, some of (be salt brought 
by the la8t*mentioned route goes to FSdar and Pangl (by very 
difficult Passes over the Snowy Benge), and is there exchanged 
for rice, bnttmr and honey, and for skins. Thirdly, other of the 
salt acquired &om Bnpshu goes .to Snrii, whence comes in ex> 
change pattfi (woollen doth), barley, and a little cash. Thus it 
seems (bat (be Zfinskir people export of their own productions 
only barley, if indeed they do that, for it is imported as well as 
expmted. Their profit seems to lie in the trade for salt; by 
acting both as carriers and merchants of this they increase its' 
value enough to provide themselves with the luxuries that must 
come from outside. A fourth line of traffic is with L&hol, 
whence traders come with cash alone, and buy ponies, donkeys, 
sheep, and goats. It is only this branch of trade that cash 
enough is introduced into the country to pay the Government tax. 
Nearly all the rest is done by barter: for instance, 71bs. or 8 lbs. 
of salt exchange in Z&nskftr for 1 lb. of butter; in P&ngl 8 lbs. or 
4 ibs. only of salt would be given. Again, in ZSnskir the proper^ 
tion in value d salt to that of baiiey is sudi that 2 lbs. of salt 
exchmige 6xc 8 lbs. d batl^. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

LADAKH: THE Hj^jaHEB TALLETB. 

mfiBu—^Bomu AB ivBABcnn>--*BABxrr or m azb-—baut i»act YALunr— 
nmoidil—no xtIosab— mom yjtLucr—rbnxam iioa,—aHlKaanninx 

We now oome to that lofty part of Ladfikh when the lowest 
ground touched is as much as 13^00 feet abere the sea, where 
tiiere are long flat valleys at 15,000 feet, while the mountains that 
indnde these keep to the same height of 20,000 and 21,000 feet, 
which we have seen to be so general over a great part of the 
country. 

Rufshit. 

The first that shall be described of these high tracts is that 
called Bupshu or Bukshu. It is a district at the south-east end 
of Lad&kb, lying between the Watershed Bange and the Btdus. 
From the side of Leh it is approached by leaving the Indus 
at Upshl and following up the narrow ravine which there joins in 
from the south. In this, for many miles, the road continues 
gradually rising; it is a good road for this country, having now 
been made fit for the passage of camels in case the owners of any 
from Yarkand should bring them this way towards the Panjab. 
The ravine is narrow; it is immediately bounded by no lofty 
mountains, but by bare slopes of earth and rock, cmnposed of shale 
and sandstone. After 13 or 14 miles we come to Cyi, the last 
rillage in this direction, a place elevated 13,500 feet above the 
sea; it is a village of some forty houses, with a proportionately 
wide area of cultivation; both at Gyi and at an outlying hamlet, 
which is some 800 feet higher still, naked barley ripens and 
nothing else; peas are grown, but only for green food. It is one of 
the most, but not quite the most, elevated of all the villages in the 
country. At this place we leave houses behind, for at the next 
iuhabited parts we shall oome to> tents are the only dwellings. 
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Bat to zeock tkooe parte we have to cross the Toglang Pass, of 
17,500 feet deration, whkh we approach by oontmaing up.the 
sanie Talley for some 14 miles more; it gradually inoreases in 
sh^ bat €rrea at the end hi not steep; a smooth neck of ground 
maJEes the Pass, and the hills near are toemselves rounded. From 
the summit we obtain a yiew whidi gives us some insight into 
Bupshu. There is a pretty steep slope beneath us of near 1500 
feel^ and then a flat yalley extending long to the south-east and 
widening; thus showing ns far of^ 18 miles distant, the blue waters 
of <me of the lakes which we shall visit—the Salt Lake. The flat 
bottom of the voUey is bounded by smooth naked hills. It is 
such valleys as this, varying from a mile to (rarely) six miles in 
width, and enclosed by mountains rising sometimes 2000 feet 
and sometimes as much as 5000 feet above them, that make what 
are called the uplands, or sometimes the table-lands, of Bupshu. 

Before detailing the many interesting phenomena in physical 
geography which are presented to us in the various portions of tliis 
district we will look at those circumstances which affect the 
peopling of it; which cause it in a certain degree to be fit as a 
dwelling-jdaoe for num, yet limit narrowly the number of people 
it can support. 

BoFSHO as niHABlTlSD. 

Witih on elevation of 14,000 and 15,000 feet for the volleys, 
the climate is necessarily extremely severe in point of tempera¬ 
ture ; it is at the same time of an extreme dryness. The character 
ai the summer climate of Bupshu is warmth of sun and constant 
coolness of the air. At midday the sun’s rays are exceedingly 
powerful; <m the decline one experiences cold, which is intensified 
^ the biting wind that commonly springs up in the afternoon. 
At nig^t, even in the height of summer, exicept when the sky may 
be overcast, water freezes; in the beginning of August 1 have 
seen ice caking the pools. The 'snow limit is about 20,000 feet; 
this great height of it is doe to the dryness bf the air, to the small 
amount of snowfall of eadi year, an amount so small tliat below 
that levdjt all becomes melted.during summer. Mountoias th|kt 
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tjie abofie 20t000 orq^te.glaoien; liiore aie small ones in 
Jib» facdUnn of sereial sadh peaks; but ^eie is no great snowy 
area. l]Qie smisoe of the hills is chiefly disintegrated rook,- and 
ti» snr&oe of the valleys is earth or graveL Yegetation is 
OKtieinely scant; h^ and there is some green by a ^ring or 
along the tttdstened bank of a stream, and on some hill-sides is a 
tihin herbage. It is this herbage that is the support of the flodrn 
- and herds whkh sustain the small population of Bnpshu. Culti- 
vatimi is carried on in two jdaoes only, and to a very small extent; 
it.is on their flocks that the people depend. 

In the whole area of the district, which is about 4000 sqnue 
miles in extent, there are but 500 sonls.* These, as will have 
been understood, are Gh&mpfis; they ate dwellers in tmits, or, as 
the Persian phrase has it, "wearers of tents.”t This small tribe, 
the Bupshu Ohampas, have about 100 tents, one to a fismily; they 
axe divided into two camps, which separate in summer, and fice- 
quent distinct pastures, but reunite in winter. They make about 
four moves during the year, with, I thinks much regularity, 
though the time of these must vary if the smison be unusually 
late or early; thus.their stay at each encamping-ground is nearly 
three months on the average. The tents are of a black 

hair-cloth, made from either y&ks’ or goats’ hair. They are of a 
peculiar form; they are constructed in two pieces, which are 
not closely united, but put together so as to leave an opening 
of six inches all along the top; this aUows the exit of smoke, 
while the fldl of rain or snow is so small as to cause little incon¬ 
venience, or the space may be temporarily covered with a piece of 
carpeting. The space within the tents is enlarged by the hair¬ 
cloth being pulled out here and there by extra ropes, which are 
led over a fwked stick and then pegged down. The tmit is orna¬ 
mented with little flags and with yaks’ tails fastened to the poles. 
1 have no measurement, but from memory should say that the 
tmtts are about 14 feet long, 10 feet wide, and nearly 6 feet 

* Theaa people pieotiee polyandry ae the Ladfihhis do; to this we must directly 
attribate their email numbers: The necessity felt for polyandry arose from the number 
of sheep, goats, &c., being limited by the winter feed. 

• t i^sio-posAi 
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h^: m one of tbeee livoa a whdto fataily. 
and goats axe Twy nranexotu. At etenmg time one sees tlie 
flo^ and the herds coming down the hiU*side and collecting at 
the encampment by hundreds, and even thousands The sheep is 
cS a laxge kind; it is here made use of for carrying loads; the 
salt from the lake is earned out of and grain is brought into the 
oonntry on the backs of sheep; a small pack or doable bag is 
nmde to hang orer the back, filled to an average vroght of 34 lbs.; 
the stnmger animals will be loaded up to 82 lbs. The larger cS 
the two kinds of goat kept here is made use of in just the same 
way. The more general is the shawl-wool goat, a small long¬ 
haired species; the kids of this sort are beautiful little animals. 
The wool that goes to make the soft fabrics of Kashmir is an under¬ 
growth at the root of the long hair of these smaller goats. It 
comes in winter time, not only to the goats but to the ySks, dogs, 
and othmr animals, domestic and wild both, as a protection against 
the severe cold. At the beginning of summer the wool grows out 
or loosmts; it is then combed out from the goats and sent to Leb, 
where it is picked free from hairs and either worked up or sent on 
to Kashmir. It must not be supposed that the greater part of the 
diawl-wool used in Kashmir comes from Bupshu; the greater 
quantity and that of better quality comes either from the Chinese 
districts beyond the boundary of Ladakh, or from the Amir of 
Kashgar’s country. The homed cattle are all of the 

yik species. In Bupshu, as far as 1 know, there is neither the 
cow nor any of the hybrids of y&k and cow. The y&k is a half¬ 
wild, not easUy tractable, beast; his numbers are not very large 
in Bupshu; there may be 400 or 500 head. The yak’s duty is 
t-tiftt. of a load carrier. The Bupshu people do not carry loads on 
their backs like the Ladakhls, they depend entirely on their 
cattle, <m their sheep and goats for merchandise that is easily 
divisible, on their yaks for that of larger bulk. In this 

way the Bupshu people are great carriers. Between Central 
Tait&kh on the one hand and Gir :n Chinese Tibet or Lahol in 
the country on the other, they are kept well employed in 

forward merchants’ gooda For this service they get good 
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pajaieDt; voguictimei it is in nwlh aometimes in grain; witb one or 
two di^t teoeptioas^ all flie fkiinaoeons food they coninine is 
j]ii|Kated, Enlfl and Ltiud supplying the greater part ofit. ' 

The intermediate position of Bopahn is such that many travel' 
ling merohants oome through the country. The tearmerchaats of 
Lhfaa—a shrewd and eager set of m^—^yearly oome Ads way with 
their venture of brick tea for Leh; their merchandise is carried 
free by the Bupshu people, according to an old arrangement 
between the antborities oi LhSsa and of Lefa, but for their riding 
and light baggage they have with lliem a number of fine mules of 
tare pace. From Eunftwar in the Sutlej Valley come the Eunlts, 
a. people of mixed Tibetan and Indian breed; from L&bol and Enlft 
come others of pure and of mixed Tibetan blood; these have 
in many cases their own sheep to carry their merchandise. Of 
late yean there has been a greater through traffic from the Panj&b 
to Leh, and even Yarkand, by the road that goes throng Bup* 
ahn. 'Fanj&bl, Pathfib, and Yatkandl merchants have all passed 
this way, which, indeed, as far as the road is conoemed, is now 
the best by fru* between Eastern TurMstin and the Panj&b. The 
objection to the route is that the Pass over the Snowy Bange may 
close before the circumstances of the trade allow the merchant 
to get away from Leh for the downward journey. 

Although, then, Bupshu possesses so inhospitable a climate, 
though it is at one and the same time both parched and Ueak, 
though its hills are barren and its valle^ desohite, yet a busy 
life exists at times in certain portions of it. After travelling for 
some days without seeing a trace of man, one may oome on an 
encampment of traders with some hundreds of sheep to carry 
their merchandise, their loads carefully piled up and protected 
by white tent-cloths ; or one may meet on the road the merchants 
on their ponies, jingling, with bells, accompanying their heavy- 
hden and somewhat unmanageable flock. 

For people who are natives of temperate elimaa, the air of. 
Bupshu in summer, though somewhat trying, is not too severe 
when the constitution is strong and the system in good order. 
The extreme cold of winter also oonld probably be endured if one 

o 
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had the apf^iaisees one ici nsed to where it u aiinch len intense. 
Bat the Champas weather it in their tenta The hardiness of 
these people, the way in which they enjoy rather than endure 
their climate, iA-an instance somewhat remarkable of the power 
of adaptation that the huffiian race possesses. These men consider 
Leh as a place that should only be approached' in winter, and 
Kashmir as a country hot and unhealthy, much in thp same way 
as we, on better groimds, look on the Gold Coast. 

Babitt of the Aib. 

There is one characteristic of Bnpshu that is always making 
itself felt by those who use to dwell at lower altitndes. This is 
the rarity of the air. 

In the valleys water boils at about the temperature of 187°, 
which corresponds to a barometer>height of 17*8 inches; hence 
the amount of air—and of oxygen—taken into the lungs with 
an ordinary inhalation is only 'j^ths of what would enter them 
were one at the level of the sea. How this is compensated in the 
case of the Champas 1 do not know for certain; I think, for one 
thing, that there is less waste of tissue in their bodies, as com¬ 
pared with those living in lower and warmer regions; they do not 
use such an amount of muscular exertion as the people of some of 
the neighbouring countries; walking it is true they are good at, 
but they are not always practising it, and loads they will not 
carry. The tending of flocks and herds is not an occupation that 
brings the muscles into powerful use. Still this will not account 
for all; there must be some compensating habit which enables 
them to take in a large volume of the thin air; probably they have 
an unconscious way of inhaling deeply. 

With us the system tries in the simplest and most direct way 
to niake up its wonted supply of oxygen; the breathing becomes 
both quicker and more powerful, that is to say there is an effort 
to increase both the number of inhalations and the volume of 
eacL The intensity of this effect increases with every rise when 
once above the altitude where one’s ordinary breathing—or an 
UKarease in it which is not enough to prodnee a consciousness 
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df ehasge-HKiffioes. At the greater hei^rte, beskleB tiie feeling of 
oppremon and ehortneas of breatii, tbeie cornea on a Headache 
and feeling of uckneaa snch as one often hka at the beginning 
of fever or aearsickneea, but this ia not aoconijianied by either 
increaaed heat or cold of the body. With aome, at the higher 
levels, voniiting comes on, but serious results do not seem to 
follow, and relief ia felt almost at onco on descending to a lower 
level.* 

The height at which these effects are observed varies much, 
and it is not always easy to trace the cause of the irregularities. 
A great deal depends on habit of body; a man in good condition 
will hold out much higher than one who is unused to exercise. 
One first notices it when using some more than ordinary exertion, 
as when running or when walking up hill; in this way, for people 
who live below 6000 feet, the effects generally come on between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet. At 14,000 and 15,000 feet one is liable, 
at times, to have an attack, as it were, of shortness of breath even 
when in repose. When I first visited Bnpshu (15,000 feet), this 
came upon me when lying down at night and lasted for half an 
hour or so; but after a week I got over that liability, and never 
afterwards, when at rest, felt a want of breath, even when the 
camp was 2000 or 3000 feet higher still. Again, I have known a 
native of the Panjab—one it is true little used to physical exer* 
tiou—have c like attack at 11,000 feet. But though 

one may get so far used to the rarity of the air as not to feel 
it thus, yet any but the most ordinary exertion will surely i-emiud 
one of it At 15,000 feet the least slope upward in the path will 
make one as much out of breath as if one were, at a lower altitude, 
pressing up a steep mountain side. Talking when walking, even 
on a level, soon brings its own conclusion from want of breath. And 
when one comes to the greater heights—^for here every 
feet distinctly tells—ascending a slope becomes a pahfful labour. 
1 have crossed a pass at 19,500 feet (one that lower down would 
have been an easy walk) where, on the ascent, at every fifty or 


* Tiii* is only true if Uie oigsns ow thorongUy sound; the niity is very kkeiy 
to find oot any defect in either the lungs or tlie heart. 
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■ixty Bteps^ one irw absolutely obliged to bait and pant to teoorer 
brMth; then, hoveyer, I fdt neither headache nor other bad 
effect; the usage of a month or two at high levels had done some* 
thing to harden one to the circumstanoes. 

The natives whose lot occasionally leads them into the high¬ 
lands, very commonly attribute these results of rarefied air to 
some plants which, for the purposes of their argument, they 
invest vnth the power of poisoning the air. Some of the hmrbs 
at high devations give out a smell when rubbed, and these are 
brought in to account for the siokuess. “The much-abused onion, 
which g^ws wild in some parts at a good height up, often 
has these things.laid to it. Of c^purse an easy answer to this 
hypothesis is that the effect is greatest at those heights whence 
all these plants, and even all vegetation, are absent. 

The Salt Lake Yallet. 

We will now begin to examine in detail various portions of 
Bupshu and some of the physical phenomena which it presents, 
commencing with the Salt Lake Valley. This is the widest 
opening in the whole of Bupshu; the length, in a direction 
north-north-west and south-south-east, is 13 miles, and along a 
considerable part of that length tlie valley is five miles wide ; 
the level of it is 14,900 feet. It is a fiat surrounded by hills, 
occupied partly by land and partly by water. The original 
outlet—an opening between the bills on the north-west—^is now 
filled up to some 70 feet above the plain, so that there is no passage 
for the waters that collect in the valley, which, therefore; with 
its enclosing hills, forms a separate drainage-basin. The hills 
are for the most part low in comparison with the mountains we 
have met with, all are bare of visible v^etation; as a rule they 
are not rugged, but have smooth surfaces of loosened st(mes. 
The surface of the plAin is varied; in parts there is sand and 
gravel; in other parts an expanse Of white clay; this again is 
sometimes caked with a thin covering, still whiter, of salts, 
various in composition; lastly, a not inconsiderable poriicm is 
occupied by two lakes—about a square mile by the one of them 
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whkk has fredi wateri and seTsn square miles by Ihe Salt 
ipBkd.* . 

The history of all lake-basins and of the.iiepSMts in them 
is a snbjeot ofso much interest to geologists and geographers, 
that a statement of the facts that bear upon the origin of this 
one is sure to interest some readers I shall therefore in this 
place not withhold the details of the r^ulis of such an exami¬ 
nation of this yalley as 1 was able to make. 

What first catches the eye of any observer is the iMrgin^ 
marIcB at various levels above the present plain and lake, which 
show to what height the waters formerly filled this basin. These 
are sometimes lines of shingle upon, and sometimes indentations 
in, the hill-side. The indentations are either in the superficial 
debris or in the rock, where the waters had eaten their way in 
and formed not quite a cliff, but the beginning of one—a notch 
BO to say. Looking from a distance one can Bometimes count 
ten or twelve lines, of one sort or another, at different levels; 
they are most distinctly shown on the surface of some of the 
southern bounding hills; but all round, at intervals, they can be 
traced, the highest seeming to be the most continuous. Cunning¬ 
ham gives the height of these above the present lake-level as 
150 feet; some of the marks, however, are at a considerably 
greater height than that. The second time I visited this plain 
I measured, as carefully as I could by levelling with a clino¬ 
meter, their height at the spur of gneiss at the head of the 
small lake. Here the highest mark was very distinct; it is an 
indentation worn in the mountain-side, and it can be traced by 
the eye (which catches it at some distance even where a near 
look will hardly detect a mark at a particular spot) nearly all 
round, but it is here and there broken by taluses of more recent 
formation. This highest mark I found to be 820 feet above the 
fresh-water lake, which is three or four feet above the salt lake; 
this measurement cannot be more than a few feet from the 
truth. To this height, then, at all events, the basin 

once was filled with water. 

* Tho f rash lake i«cftlkdl^biilirik(i> Blit lftlM|T«^ 
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The lake of that time most have had an area of eomethiag; 
between 60 end 70 square miles, reckoning to the beginning 
of the narrow outlet We shall presently come to tin's outlet 
or gorge to look at it closely, but here it may be said that the 
level of the bottom of it, of the highest part of the bottom, though 
above the present level of the lakes, and above that of the 
great expanse of flat, ts not to hiffh at Oie margm-markt. We 
do not therefore find the cause of the lake, as it was, in the 
gorge at that spot. 

We now will look at the deposits left by tbe lake when it 
was of greater extent than at present—deposits which lie between 
the level of the highest margin and the present level of the 
water. At the south-east comer of the plain a narrow 

valley leads down to it from Folokonka Pass, a Pass which is 
more than 1200 feet above the plain. Between the mouth of 
that narrow valley and the fresh-water lake, there is a deposit 
of sand and pebbly gravel ridged in beautiful curves continuous 
for miles; these concentric ridges of fine shingle are mostly low 
and flat, not steep like the shingle-fulls of a sea beach on a tidal 
coast; this shingle is found thus for 100 feet and more above 
the plain; it was a littoral deposit of the lake, and it seems 
to have been ridged at these intervals on the receding of the 
waters. Some of the material of this deposit was very likely 
supplied by a stream from Folokonka Pass, so that in part it 
may be of tbe nature of a delta deposit; but it was both acted 
on by the deeper wave-movements of the waters of the lake 
and modified by the surface-movements at the time of their 
receding. The composition of the central part of the 

plain is various. In some parts it is sandy and even shingly; 
in others it is of a whitish laminated clay. To the east of the 
northern end of the fresh lake is an expanse of this clay. Between 
the fresh lake and the salt lake is a plain some four miles across 
of sand and shingle with flat thin stones of mica-schist scattered 
over it, some of them as much as a foot across; this plain has 
'Very slight undulations. On the north of the salt lake, again, 
is a plain or plateau of white clay about 20 feet above the level 
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of that lake; at the ed^ we see a section to that dejtth in- a 
little cliff; it shows laminated whitish elay, with layen in 
it of a flattened tapQ-like water-plant; there are also strata'<ff 
yellow clay and of fine sand ; below is coarse sand with pebbles, 
mostly flat, varying in size up to that of a shilling; the ctAtser 
beds are false-bedded' in the cases*! observed the false bedding 
was from north to south; in some of the clay there were shells 
of Lymnea mnevlaria, and Cunningham mentions a oydtu. Be¬ 
yond, to the north of this dry clay plain, the flat again becomes 
sandy, with small stones strewn over it; this shingly plain slopes 
upwards towards the gorge; near the beginning of this gorge 
or outlet I see a section exposing 20 feet in thickness of sandy - 
beds of various degrees of fineness, from an ordinary sand down 
to an extremely fine, slightly micaceous, sand. Thus 

we see that by the southern and northern edges of the old lake, 
and for some distance in, are sandy and shingly deposits; while 
at other places, including the centre of the area, is laminated 
clay, with some fine sand. These latter were deposited where, 
from depth, or from distance from the shore, or from the absence 
of currents, the waters were most still. The coarser sand and 
the shingle were more marginal or else were accumulated in 
shallower water. 

For the sake of trying to understand the geological causes of 
the lake, we will, before looking more closely at the wider space, 
follow tlie outlet and examine the phenomena shown along that 
comparatively ilarrow valley. In this there are similar 

lacustrine beds of laminated clay, with the same ly^mea and 
here these deposits are at a level about 100 feet higher than the 
present Salt Lake; but above them the margin-marks still ore 
visible, in continuation of those we measured. So that here wa 
are where there was a narrow continuation of the great lake; the 
dam which caused it must be looked for farther on. But 

in going on we find a complication of the question to be solved. 
While the valley continues, about level, to the north-west, another 
valley, also level, opens on the south (which is that in which 
Bukcbinmnd Kyangchu are situated), and since each of these has 
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tttt outlet to the general dndnme d the oonntiy, we find tliat we 
iahaU have to disooTer the position of two dams in order to aooonnt 
jfor onr ancient Jake. After travelling along the valley that leads 
to ^e north-west, as far as three miles heyond the opening of the 
new one, we come to where two low-sloped fkns fiom opposite sides 
have met; the height of the rise or neck made by their meeting 
would, as near as I conld judge without levelling, account for the 
whole depth of the lake. Still we will look somewhat beyond 
them. The flat valley continues with a 'width of about a mile, 
turning southwards to ZarrS; here, at the joining in of a small 
valley from the north-west, is a great high bank of stony ground, 
which I consider to he an old moraine, though it is more regular 
andjevel-topped than most moraines; it juts out from that side 
ravine and comes across the valley, except that a narrow channel 
exists between the end -of it and the mountain on the south-east. 
.This embankment of loose stones must altogether have supported a 
glacier that came down the side ravine from the north-west, since, 
when traced back, it is found to take up the whole width of that 
xavme. This, glacier and moraine very likely had to do with the 
damming of the lake, in conjunction with the two fans before de¬ 
scribed ; that is to say one or other, at various times, was the cause of 
the damming in this direction according to their respective heights. 
For. up to this very moraine extends the lacustrine day in the 
hitiaCrto level valley-flat The lake therefore, once, or sometimes, 
extended an arm to the moraine and glacier dam, and sometimes 
was intercepted , by the fans. Thus far we have dealt 

with one only of the outlet valleys. Let os now turn to that 
which led out to the south, to Bukchin and beyond. We see the 
margin-marks extending into it, not much above the valley- 
bottom ; this is almost a complete level; some of the drainage- 
water it receives flows towards the Salt Lake, but becomes ab¬ 
sorbed before reaching it, while some flows south-westward, and 
loses itself in a periodically-forming lake seven or eight miles from 
Bukchin, which lake is made, by the meeting of two side fana go 
here, too, is a damming, though perhaps not one that would 
aooonnt for all the depth of the old lake. The truth is that 
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witlioat careM lerelling one isannot aseortam the exact qpot to 
whn^ in tiiis direction the lake may hare extended, hot ire cannot 
here be fiur from its extremity, as will now bd seen. Gknng 

cm southwards we continue on a similar flat plain, and then 
come suddenly to the edge of a steep cliff, which ends it off 
and forms the side of a raTine. This cliff shows the com* 
position of the ground below to be, for several hundred feet in 
^pth, beds of rounded pebbles. From here for ^is valley, and 
from Zarri in the case of the other, the two are in connection 
with the drainage of the Zanskfir Biver. I have elsewhere* tried 
to prove that such accumulations as these last were made during 
some part of the glacial period, by the rivers themselves, on 
account of there being a greater supply of material disintegrated 
from the mountains than could be carried off by the water. 
Starting from this we can understand how that the two valleys, of 
Bukcbin and Zarr&, were first gradually filled with alluvial graveL 
I have little doubt that there was at one time a neck separating 
the areas drained by these two valleys; we cannot tell exactly 
where it was, nor can we tell near enough to say into which of the 
two valleys the area of the Salt Lake at first drained; it is now 
obliterated, covered in, by the alluvial and the lacustrine deposits. 
Then, at some stage of this filling in, the dammiTig must have 
occurred either by the meeting of frms, or by the glacier and 
moraine, or by both. Until the time when the level of the plain 
had been raised as high as the neck, a dam iu one of the two 
valleys might have produced a. lake; as the filling up went on 
there came a -time when the waters flowed over where the neck 
itself had been; then, for the lacustrine beds to have extended into 
both outlet valley^^ and covered the neck; required the two dams, 
and this extension is evidenced by the margin-marks being found 
along both valleya 

Bow returning to the Salt plain we will look more we 
did before at the present state of it. Originally b elong ing, as we 
have seen, to the basin of the Zfindcftr Biver, it is now a com¬ 
pletely separated drainage-basin. Its waters not' only do 'nqt 
* In the Qnuterly Jonnel Gedogknl Sodety, to Angut, 187S. 
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▼isibly flow out bat do not even filter out throagh the sands and 
grareL On the contrary, it is likely that some from ontside oozes 
tlirongh to the plain, for a spring of water comes out of the 
lacustrine sands near the mouth. A few other springs are to be 
found in the area; these, with the surface-draiaage of the yearly 
snow and of occasional rain, constitute the supply to the lakea 
The fresh-water lake is partly, or chiefly, supplied from springs; 
its waters, though commonly called fresh, are slightly brackish, but 
only very slightly, not so much so but that they can be drunk by 
cattle and by men; I think this brackishness to be due not to era-* 
poratioii but to the original impurity of the water. The greatest 
depth I could find in this lake was 10^ feet in the very middle. 
Its water flows into and makes the chief supply of the Salt Lake. 

The shrinking of the lake from the height and area to which 
we have shown that it formerly reached was, or may have been, 
due to two causes. First, it is probable that on the waters 
reaching the maximum height and overflowing their dams they 
began to wear away those dams and so to lower their own level. 
To what extent this action went on we cannot be sure, only 
it cannot have brought down the level lower than to 60 or 70 
feet above the present Salt Lake, because the ground at the 
gorge is as high as that now. The further lowering, and the con¬ 
sequent great diminution of water-area within the wide valley, 
can be due only to a change of climate, a change to one drier and 
probably warmer than before. Such a change would have acted 
in two ways—it diminished the supply of water to the lake and 
increased evaporation from it. The consequence is that the lake 
shrinks into the lowest hollows of the basin, reducing the evapo¬ 
rating surface, until, by this redaction, a balance between supply 
and loss is attained. This balance is at present held by the waters, 
which once extended (without counting in the outlet valleys) over 
60 or 70 square miles, having diminished their area to about 
eight square miles, so that'the humidity of the climate must have 
been reduced to one^ighih of what it was formerly; tliat is to say, 
one-eighth of what it was when the lake first became a lake with¬ 
out eflfluence; how much diminution of kumidity occurred before 
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ibst it is impossibld to say.* Another nataral resnlt has 

followed. The salts held in solution—which occur mcnre or less 

i 

in every source of water from the earth, and, as we saw by the 
suj^ly of water not pure to the fresh^water lake, are here present 
in quantity—^hare become concentrated, and a Salt Lake is the 
result. The salts in this lake are indeed very much concentrated, 
and are ever being deposited from their solution. Some details 
about this most now be given. 

The Salt Lake is shallow; at the eastern end I have heard 
that there is about 30 feet of water, in other parts 1 have not 
found more than six feet, while over a great space towards the 
western end there was but one foot of water; at that part the water 
was of a dirty yellow-brown colour; at the bottom of it was a 
quarter-inch cake of some alkaline salt, probably chiefly carbonate 
of soda ; of this cake some was in a half-crystallized state, which 
was flexible like leather. There is an inlet in the 

northern shore of the lake, or rather there is a series of small 
lagoons separated from the main water by a bank of shingle and 
clay. Here the water, drying, deposits common salt, not indeed 
pure, but nearly enough so for it to be used for food. The salt is 
removed from this place by the Chimpas, and fresh salt forms; 
the deposit is best and most plentiful when a good dry season 
succeeds the snow-melting. 1 saw four such pools separated from 
the lake and from each other. The water must ooze into them 
either from underneath or through the bar. As far as 1 know it is 
only in this part that common salt -is deposited; the different 
salts in solution are thrown down in different parts, according to 
the degree of concautration; this last must depend on the shal¬ 
lowness and on currents; these again may be caused by the wind. 


* I have here need the phiaae "diminntion, or reduotion of humidity ” rather 
vaguely. It doet not fidlow that the reduction of preoipitatiott between the above- 
defined epooh and the present time vras as muoh aa to tme-eighth. One may suppose 
the precipitation to be <me-fourth of what it was, and evaporation (area for area) to be 
twice what it was; this would account for the late being one-eighth its former size. 
Or if the rate of evaporation has increased in the same pnporUm aa precipitation 


has diminished, then 


or nearly one-third, is the proportion. 


In general terms, 


however, it may be said that the olimate is mght times-aa dry as before. 
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which is apt to be legnlar at certain times of the day. Hie salt 
thus obtained has an admixture of magnenan salts; it is hitter to 
the taste, and is not liked by those who have been need to tibe 
pure salt of the Salt Bange of the Panj&b; it is indeed apt to 
produce an itchiness on the skin. Still it is (Mmsnmed all oyer 
Ladfikh, and is carried as &r as Kashmir. Oyer part of 

the plain, especially when it is composed of white day, there is an 
efflorescence of some saline compound. Most genmnlly it is car* 
bonate of soda, j,wbich is called by the Bupshu people fctiaa. 
Again, one sometimes sees a layer, oyer an area of a few square 
yards, of a bard colourless translucent substance, which seems to 
be a mixture of sulphate of magnesia with a coinjxiund of soda; of 
this the natiye name is gwrm. There ore certain curious 

inequalities in parts of the plain which should be mentioned and 
if possible accounted for. That part which lies on the north of the 
Salt Lake, as before said, is of white clay; the level of it is from 
10 to 20 feet above the lake; on this plain we see many hollows, 
commonly from 10 to 40 yards across, and 10 to 15 feet deep, 
with, usually, gently-sloping sides; at the bottom is generally a 
crust or deposit of some salt, as of the gwrm. One of these hollows 
was as much as 180 yards across; in this there was a little water. 
A somewhat different phenomenon is seen on the east of the fresh 
lake; there is a plain of similar white clay, from which rise small 
mounds of the same material to the height of about four feet; they 
seem to be bulgings up of the day, for the laminm curve over 
from the centre of each. Of these two phenomena 1 have not a 
dear explanation to offer, but 1 think there must be connected 
with them a certain sloping of the layers of the lacustrine deposit 
which I observed at two or three places. Towards the gorge the 
beds of fine sand before described are slightly waved, and dip 
on the whole to the north-north-east, at an angle of 8^ At the 
place where the salt is scraped up a diff sectiem shows the beds to 
be waving and sloping. These things are not due to any deep- 
seated ground-movements such as produce the dip of strata 
in general, but must be caused % some local settlin^^ brought 
about perhaps by a dissolving out of salt that had been deposited. 
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Hamrer tiietie d«eepti?e dips w^re caused, no donbt the ezfdana- 
ti«m of tlieiD nuut appl 7 to the sor&oe iaeqoalitieB as well. 


Tbomobib!. 

Bapshn indlades not only tracts which are drained to the 
Undos, and lake-tracts whose draii^ageL originally connected itself 
with the Indos, bat also portions of the basin of the Sutlej Biver, 
whose arms thos teach to the back of some of the Himalayan 
ranges. Boptim is indeed a space where the valleys of certain 
tribotaiy streams of the Indus and Sutlej, near their sources, have 
become so filled with aUavial and lacustrine deposits that their 
levels approach ia_plaoee to that of the watershed between the two 
rivers. This waterdied is altogether irregular in its course; it 
follows now a ridge and now a low neck, varying much in altitude 
as well as in direction. I crossed it by a way that leads from the 
wide valley of Bukchin towards the south end of the lake called 
Tsomorirl. That high-level Bukchin Valley is, as before was said, 
ended off by a ravine; this outs down for 500 feet between the 
plateau of alluvial beds on the north and the limestone mountains 
on the south. BoUoning up the ravine fiom that lower level, the 
base of it very gradually rose, and at the head of it was a low neck 
of rather soft shale, which lay between the limestone rock on the 
south-west and the sbaly or the schistose rock of the mountains 
on the north-east. This neck, which may be 15,600 feet high, is a 
point on the Indus and Sutlej watershed. Beyond it 

a valley leads down to the south-east, through which flows the 
stream called the Fhirsa; the mountains round are from 3000 
to 5000 feet above the valley. More than 30 miles down, this 
valley ^which had become norrow’cd) opens into a wider one, run¬ 
ning north and south, which is that of which part is occupied by 
TsomorlrL At the debouchment there is a wide, rather sloping, 
plain,—the fan made by the Phirsa stream; this is bounded, 
at a distance of three or four miles from the month of the gorge, 
by the low ridge, of smooth rounded form and brown earthy 
m rVe, which there makes the eastern side of the larger valley. 
The mountains here are much varied; soon cm the north of that 
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low ridge they rise^ fixst with ondnlations and then in bolder 
slopes, to heights of porpetoal snow. Between these eastern hills 
and nearly equally lofty ones on the west lies the bine lake. 

Tsomotlil (the name contains in itself the Tibetan word for 
lake, i$o) is a fine mountain-bonnded expanse of water; it extends 
15 miles in length, and from three to nearly five miles in breadth, at 
a height of 14,900 feet above the sea. At a little distance from the 
shores the water is clear and blue; it is slightly brackish, enough 
so to be unwholesome for man to drink of, but not for horses and 
yfiks. In winter time it freezes, and cattle can pass over it. The 
saltness is caused by its being a lake without efflumice; several 
streams flow into it, but there is no outlet; the water supplied is 
evaporated from the wide surface of the lake. Here the balance 
of inflow and evaporation is maintained by the lake occupying the 
whole of the flat of the valley, to the very hill-sides— unlike the 
last lake-basin we examined, where the area of water had dwindled 
to a hollow in that flat. 

The first thing one considers in coming to a lake is the eatm 
of the eonfinement of its waters. In this instance the observer need 
not for long be at a loss to account for the formation of the 
basin. Col. H. Strachey has well described* how the Phirsa 
stream, debouching into the wide valley which is the southern 
continuation of the hollow occupied by the lake, has spread out a 
large fan-shaped delta across the breadth of that valley, and how 
the Phirsa waters wander over that deposit, sometimes finding 
their way to the lake and sometimes to the P&ra Biver. Col. 
Strachey does not himself draw the conclusion (though probably 
it was present in his mind) that the formation of this alluvial fan 
by the Phirsa stream was the cause of the lake being formed. I 
myself am convinced that it is the true and sufficient cause. The 
fan which, like others that have been described, is part of a low 
cone, has a slope in all directions from its apex of about 1^° and a 
radius of about two miles, so that there is a fall of 250 or 300 feet 
from the apex or centre to the circumference; the material of the 
fan is a gravel of shale and limestouet. If we go from 

* Jonnukl Royal Oeognphiisal Society, vol. xxiii. 

t Mr. W. Tbeobold, Jim., in 'Motes of s Trip to Sinrie,’prbited in the Jonmal of 
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t]i6 debouohore along a radins nearly doe east aoross tiie Talley, 
we reach to where the fan abuta against a spnr of the opposite low 
ridge. Now that portion of the water of the Phina which comes 
down north of this spot flows into the lake; any which should 
come down to the south of it would flow into the Para Biver and 
so join die Sutlej. At the time I was there no stream was flowing 
from the Phirsa Valley mouth to the Para, hut there were water 
channels leading in that direction, which 1 could see would he 
filled on the rise of the waters in spring-time, and indeed there 
was water coming out of the gravel lower down—^Phirsa water— 
which was finding its way to the Para. Col. Strachey states that 
the Phirsa sends its waters in the two directions, sometimes at 
once and sometimes alternately in different years; no doubt the 
action is very rarying, a very slight change in the disposition of 
the gravel brought down by the stream, near the mouth, would 
make all the difference in the destination of the water.* 

The sufSciency of .the explanation I have given of the origin of 
this lake, as it is and was, must depend on whether it satisfies the 
conditions, first, of its depth, secondly, of the height to which foiv 
merly it may have risen. The fan will be enough to account for a 
lake of moderate depth, but if it be like the deep Alpine lakes other 
causes must be looked for. Col. Strachey had no means 

of ascertaining the depth of Taomorirl, but he infers (of this and 
other lakes) that" with reference to the general formation of the 
valleys in which they are embedded, it. may be conjectured to 
range within 200 to 300 feet.” I was at the pains to take an 
india-rubber boat to Tsomotirl, for the purpose of sounding it, 
and my observations curiously coincide with the estimate- which 

the Aaatio Society of Bengal (vol. xssi., 1868, p. 480), ezplaiiw the fonnaifcm of 
Taomotiii in this very way. 

* General A. Oonningham (*Ladak,’ p. ISO) ia strangely oonAaecI in Us aeoonat 
ofthispart. One would he led to tUnkftom it that a ridge of700 feet separates the 
lake from the bed of the Pfaa Biver. In truth the only lepieation is Bu fen above 
described. But again, General Owmingham wys that the ridge is ai^ieiontly not 
more tlian 150 feet above ihe river at NarbQ Snmdo. Now the valiey-hottom at NarhO 
Sumdo is Mom the level of the lake; how, thertfore, the said ridge oonld be 700 feet 
above the lake I am at a lose to see, as indeed I am to know what General dunning- 
ham oonld have meant In another description (Journal Aidatio Society of Bengal, 
voL xvii.) he puts in a line of mountains running east and west on the south of 
Tsomotiri; no such mounti^ exist 
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GoL Btnch^ foonded on ii^erence abne. 79ie zesnlto of ttie 
aoandingi I will giro in acnne detail. 

From Eyangditm (aootb-west comer of lake), eooxae 25** sortk 
of eaa^ towards first promontory on eastern SL 're: 

DqpttiliiFMC. 

At 100 y»id 0 from Bhora . 86 

AtiOO „ ^ . 75 

Ailfinilai „ (middle of the lake) .108 

At ^ „ ,, (three-querten of ^e way aoroM) 242 

la the haj faetweea the two promontoriee oa the eastern side 248 

Axonnd the little island (which is perhaps half a mile from the 
western shore): 

Hslf-my between the Uud and the western ihm .. .. 98 


TOrerdsnorthoftheidsnd .; 22 

la^nar&ofthsisiud.178 

From Esrzok, course east: 

At SO yards bom shore. 12 

At 40 „ 21 

At 100 „ „ . .. 98 

A1200 „ „ .105 

At } mile „ . .. 122 

At i „ 189 

At It „ „ .. . . 166 

At 1} „ „ (this was the middle of the lake) 180 


Thus the depth (at all events in the southern part) was 
most, not in the middle, but towards the eastern shore, and the 
greatest depth found was 248 feet. We have, then, no reason to 
think that the basin of this lake is other than an ordinary valley 
dammed by the alluvial fan of a side stream, for the thickness to 
which su<di fans are known to accumulate will account for aU the 
depth observed. 

Next we must consider the evidence, if there be any, of a 
former greater height of the water, and the relati<m of that to the 
frm considered as a dam. The greater part of the diore 

of the lake is edged with shingle; it is a shingle of, for the most 
paii> fiattish, not thoroughly rounded, stones. Such shingle also, 
at higher levels^ 1 found in several places. Landing in the bay 
at the eastern side—« deep inlet, bounded by pronumtories ctf 
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rooni]^ Ml* ot a light-biown earthy nix&ce—>1 obswved that in' 
^dg^heltered place had been fanned and preeerred shingle-ridges 
at lerels whiidi deuly told of tiie rrater having once been higher; 
there vrere several ridges, at different heights, the highest of them 
must have been formed when the lake was 86 feet above its pre¬ 
sent level Again, if we go from Eyangdum (at the south¬ 

west comer) along the western side ofthe lake to Earzok, we sbdl 
pass over shingle which lies in sweeping curves at different levels 
up to 40 feet above the water. Just south of Earzok is a bay with 
shingle-banks curving round it; here I measured the height of the 
highest ridges, and found them to be in one case 34 feet and in 
another 44 feet above the water. The still-level of the water need 
not have been so much as this last by a little, because waves throw 
up shingle a few feet higher; there would not, however, be so much 
difference from that cause in a land-locked lake like this as where 
long waves roll in from the sea. We may take 40 feet above the 
present as the level to which the lake once reached. Now 

as to the height of the dam. I think that it would take a rise of 
somewhere between 50 and 100 feet to carry the waters over it, 
at the point where, as was described, the &n abuts against the 
eastern hills. The fan therefore accounts for all we know of 
the lake. 

The question remains, what change of climate does the 
lowering of the lake from that 40 feet higher level evi¬ 
dence? In the recession, the area of the lake neces¬ 

sarily contracted; not, however, to a great extent; probably the 
contraction has not been more than one-fifth, the area of the 
present lake being abont four-fifths of that which was occupied 
by the lake at its maximum. The supply of water being lessened, 
and the rate of evaporation being increased, an area of evapora¬ 
tion lessened by one-fifth is enough to balance the supply from 
streams and springs. This, then, is the measure of the incroa so 
of dryness from the time when the lake was first out off from any 
outflow. But; as pointed out in the case of the Salt Lake, any 
amount of change in this direction may have occurred htfore the 
lake became an isolated drainage-bana It may be remarked that 
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~cp a large eTaporating area being formed water may begbi 
in Borne decree to get saline eren before the outflow bas ceased; 
wberever there is less outflow than inflow there must be concent 
tration of salts, and there will be less outflow than inflow for any 
lake of large area even if it have an outlet. 

A few facts must be given about the lacustrine depcsits that 
have been formed and are now forming. At the south end of the 
lake there is a flat plain about 20 feet above the water level; this 
lies between the shore of the lake and the Phirsa fan, extending for 
tdmnt two miles; the surfauw is clayey, and sections show inteiv 
gratifications of finely laminated brown clay and very fine sand; 
^e laminae are sometimes curved about ou a small scale, making 
as it were pot-holes in the clay Ailed with sand. This is clearly- 
a lacustrine deposit: it was made when the lake was about at its 
highest. There are traces of the same deposit along the eastern 
bank of the lake, for a mile and a half or so north of the north-east 
comer of it To a great extent the material must have been sup¬ 
plied by the branching streams of the Phirsa River; but some of it 
may have been derived from the waste of the lake-side rocks by 
wave-action. This supply of material to form lacustrine beds dote 
fo ffu oudei, brought down by the stream that formed the fan that 
makes the dam, is a circumstance that 1 have never seen noticed 
in any account of a lake, but it is one that must often have 
occurred. 'Where the Earzok stream comes down is a 

very similar deposit. A flat 15 feet above the water extends out 
for half a mile from the hills; it is composed of beds of clay and 
sand, some of the latter very fine, and on the surface a fine shingle 
is strewn; this was the subaqueous delta of the Earzok stream, 
formed when the lake was higher than now; it ends off in a low 
cliff to the lake. At the north end of the lake, where 

another stream comes in, is a flat partly of shingle partly of saitd; 
th6 sand from it has been blown up into small hillocks. 

The idani is about half a mile from the shore, near midway 
in the length of the western side; it may be 100 yards from comer 
to comer in one direction and 60 yards in another; it is of gneiss 
rook, rising only nine or ten feet above the water; the soundings 
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Iwfim giTtiiit Aon tilut these is aBoet 100 feet of wat«r between 
the iidsid and the neas sh^ This little place, being otdinarily 
nndisUirbed by man, is a giei^ sescnrt of thwgnU, whfeh in Ladth^ 
is oalled Ohaghanb$i &e snzfeoe ^ros nearly all oorered with its 
droppings, and there were hundreds of the young about; most of 
these must have been hatched near &e beginning of July. Having 
heard that it was a matter of interest with some ornithologists to 
learn about the nidifioation of the wild goose,* I was on the look 
out for information concerning i1^ and I found that this island is one 
of the places where it lays its eggs. I was told by the Chfimpfis that 
they find the eggs there just before the ice breaks up-—say the 
beginning of May, after that they hare no means of readung the 
island ;• 1 myself found there a Imtken egg, but at the time I was 
on the island (the last week in July) the young had all been 
hatched. A few days later 1 followed the same inquiry in the 
valley of the Salt Labe, and on an earthy island in the fresh-water 
lake called Panbuk I found a nest where the mother was sitting, 
with some goslings and two eggs, one just breaking with the chick; 
the other egg I measured and found to be 3| inches by 2^, uid very 
nearly elliptical in form. The nest was a slight hollow, lined with, 
first, a few bits of a soft herb, then with feathers; I was told that 
these goose eggs are found also at the edge of the Salt Lake itself 
For man and his followings the banks of Tsomorlrl are in* 
hospitable. The bare rocky or earthy moqntainB and the stony 
plains affoii^ little pasture for the flocks. Still the traveller 
finds patches of grazing ground just near enough for one to go 
from one to another in a day’s march. Harzok, which is the head¬ 
quarters of Bupshu, is situated near the shore of the lake. Here 
is a house and a monastery. The house belongs to the chief man 
of the district and of the tribe. The monastery is for abont thirty- 
five ; the building of this under the difScuH eireumstances 
of the plaoe, whither every bit of wood had to be carried fn»n &r, 
and the keeping up it, is creditable to the Bupshn people. There 
are^ besides, dg^t or tea small houses—mere hovels—phere some 
old and sifik remain when the camp has gone to tiie Indus Yalley. 

* nto lnymd-gaow; in LadMdiil. maigm, 

X 2 
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IDie BQinmer encampment is not close to Earzok, bat it is made two 
me three miles up the ride Talley; at that distance np the rarme 
widens oat> and on a stony e^qpanse, through which a stream 
flowed watering a narrow green strip, were about fifty black tents 
of riie ChfimpSs, and a few white ones of merchants from Eulll, 
who had come to trade with them; this was the encampment of 
that half of the Bnpshu tribe which keeps to the south-eastern 
pastures. The flocks were spread over the hills, seeking for the 
scarce herbage. 

Earzok is one of the two or three places in Bnpshu where 
there is cnltiration; here some 12 acres are sown with naked 
barley. Close upon 15,000 feet, it is the highest cultivation that 
I know of. When I was there the crop was thriving, but in some 
years it fails of ripening. The land is irrigated from the stream 
of the ride valley, that which made the delta before spoken of, 
which is one of the chief affluents to the lake. 

The climate of this part is thoroughly Tibetan. Snow falls in 
winter, but not to a great depth. In summer the air is usually 
dear and cloudless. The year I was at Tsomorltl, however, 1871, 
w'as an exceptional one all over Ladakh, and rain fell in showers 
such as had seldom been seen, accompanied by thunder. In these 
storms we saw the mountains in colours different from those native 
ones, which the glaring sun had brought out so strongly. Before, 
the lofty hills, except where whitened by a capping of snow, had 
shown nothing but rocks and stony or earthy slopes of brown and 
grey, the distant ones seeming close from the rarity and dearness 
of the air. But now, with the douds overhead and the storms 
filling the valley, the recesses of the pnrpled mountains seemed 
more distant; yet we saw deeper and deeper into them as the 
varions shades showed out the successive spurs and ridges, and the 
water of the lake formed a bright belt in front of the richly-tinted 
hills. 


Tsq Etaqhab. 

North of Batzok a high ridge ,of mountains edges Tsomoriif cm 
tiie west^ having high diflb in its upper part and doping nuwe 
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below. At the very head of tibat kin there is first aeandy 
flat aad tim a narrow gnu^ strip watered by a stream whi^ ranks 
with the Eandk staeam as one of the lai^r feeders of the lake. 
After a lew miles this stream turns to the wmtt, and another fifteen 
miles up would bring one to its source, which is at the old water- 
died of the Sutlej and Indus. A path up this valley leads to the 
Salt Lake plain; this direction I did not follow, but I took a 
way to the north-east, and in doing so came across a problem u 
phymeal geography which was quite unexpected. 

At the bend of the stream, by its left bonk, there is a terraced 
plateau of old alluvium. On this I rose to a height of a couple ai 
hundred feet, and reaching the top found that this allaviam can* 
stituted a barrier to a side valley from the north-east, which now, 
on account of this barrier, is a completely isolated hollow, holding 
a lake about two miles long and one mile wide, and about 150 
feet below the alluvial plateau. The lake is called by the 
Champis Teo Kyaghar. The question is, how could that alluvium 

have, been formed so as to have the hollow on its fetther 

\ 

side? For this is not a fan of alluvial gravel sloping 

down at the angle of its formatiou to the lake it dams; sections of 
it show nearly horizontal beds of clay and sand, with rounded 
gravel, fine and coarse, interstratified. The lake is 

bounded on the south, east, north, and partly on the west, by low 
ridges of gneiss rock, from 150 to 200 feet high. In the middle 
of the north-west side the alluviom fits on to the gneiss ridge, and 
completes the circuit. On this lake also I launched my boat fi» 
soundings, and found the greatest depth to be 67 feet; this was 
about 300 yards from the southern end; in the very cmitre the 
lake the depth was 48 feet The water is brackish as in Tsomoiltl, 
being fit for animals to drink and not for men; the colour, even 
at the deepest, is green, not blue. A spring of water rises on the 
west side. There are signs of the lake having been some feet 
higher th».n it is now. Immediately on the north of the lake is a 
ridge of gneiss about 1000 feet high, which is part of the old 
Sutlej watershed. 

I have not been able to solve satirihotixily to myself the ques- 
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ticai 4^ tiie origin ofthis kke, bnil hare toned 0 T«r in my mind 
two or three bypotheBes. The aUnrinm might «t one 

time haye filled the baain, which donbtless was originally Imt purt 
of a valley tributary to that down which fiows the stream; thn, 
dpring some port of the g^ial period, a glacier from the north- 
east may have scooped the hollow out of the gneiss and of the 
allnrium; thus the hollow would be a rock basin, counting the 
alluvium as part of the rock. Another theory is that at the time 
this tributary valley opened out to the larger one it was occupied 
by a glacier, and then the alluvium of the larger valley was depo¬ 
sited agairut that ghuier; then, later, the ice disappearing left the 
hollow. The difficulty in the way of this is to know why no 
outlet was kept open by the water that must have flowed &om the 
glacier. Altogether this little lake is about the most puzzling one 
I have met with. 


Ikdus Vallet. 

East of Tsomoriii thore is a part of Bupshu which I have 
never visited—the valley of Haule. It seems from the accounts 
to be another of these flat, high-level, alluvium-filled valleys, 
bounded by mountains which soon rise up to a height of 4000 or 
5000 feet or more above it. At Hanle, which is 14,276 feet high, 
is a monastery built on a rocky spur some hundred feet above the 
plain. Passing by this tract, of which 1 have no personal know¬ 
ledge, let us go to the Indus Valley, which, in the highest part of 
it included in the Maharaja’s dominions, forms a portion of Bupshu, 
and is periodically visited by the Bupshu tribe with their flocks. 

From the south-east corner of the Salt Lake plain there leads 
a valley, which, followed up, brings one to an easy Pass, by name 
Folokonka, about 16,500 feet high, and beyond that one comes 
into the valley of Phga, a place where borax and sulphur are dug. 
The road from Tsomorbi, by the little lake Tso Kyjghar, also 
leads over a saddle of rock down into the Fhga Valley, which, 
fiuther followed down, brings us in's few miles to the Indus Biver. 
The former of these two paths is the way taken by the Bupshu 
Chimpis in the course of their migrations. The portion 
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of tihe Indus Valley tiniB reached is just idMTe the narrow defile or 
gorge called Bong, whidi, as zcentioned in the last chapter, con> 
fines tiie lirer aboTe ITpshl. Where we hare how come to (where 
Maiya is marked on the map) the tsII^ is again open; the Indos 
flows in a wide smooth stream, between banks of aUnvial gravd, 
with a depth that makes it jnst fordpble; the bills rise, in some 
parts smooth and with a gentle slope, in others bold and steep, on 
both sides teathing, within a few miles, to a height of 5000 feet 
above the river. From Maiya *1 mardbied for four days np the 
valley, to the place marked Dora; what was seen in the 50 miles 
then passed over may be described in the same order as it was 
met with. 

Maiya is one of those places often met with in wild countries 
about' which one wonders that they dhonld ever have had a name. 
There is no house or shdter of any sort, only a little sandy fiat by 
the edge of the river, with-no wood and no grass. Still it is a 
common halting^lace, and for that reason it bears a name. The 
yaks (which through all Bupshn have been our carriers) were 
bidden by vrice alone u> swim the rirer, by doing which they 
reached a bit of pasture on the right bank. From Maiya the way 
lies along the left bank over ground stony and sandy, but with a 
little grass here and there.^ The Indus was flowing by in a gentle 
stream, with a speed that seemed between and 2| miles an 
hour; the alluvial flat it flowed through widened to a breadth of 
perhaps -threew][uarter8 of a mile, this being confined either by the 
spurs of the hills or by higher alluvial deposits, as of the fans of 
side streams. As is usual one could not see well the hills on the 
side one was passing along; the hills on the north were a series (rf 
irregular spurs connected with the great range which is a con¬ 
tinuation of that behind Leh; they were made of-stratified rock— 
shale and sandstone*—sometimes showing the outcrop of beds, 
sometimes only a surface of earth and loose stones, of varions 
tints of brown, grey, and purple, all, to the eye, perfectly bare of 
v^tation. 

Now alter passing over several miles these stony tracts we 
* Iwtinr beelc, towardi iUcwtr^ thii nmga borgniiite. 
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oooae to i^re there are two or three enuiU viUagea, whi^ are the 
highest ih the lados Valley. This bit of the yalley k properly out 
of Rupdii^ still it k trayeised by the CbSmpis io going from one 
part of their district to another. The villages are three. On the 
left bank k Nidar, in a raviiM that comes down iiom the sonth; it 
has three houses only. On the right bank are Nimti, of twelve 
houses, and Mad, of ten. Nimtl k about 14,000 feet above the 
sea; it shows a tract of bright green at the edge of a great stony 
expanse; naked barley and peas are sown here, but only the 
former ripens. Of trees there <ire a few large willows of great age. 
I have two or three times noticed that in the villages near the 
upper limit of trees, where few grow, there are some of more than 
usual siae; thk probably is from more respect being paid to, more 
care taken of them; there k also a uewly-nrade plantation of 
willows. At Nimn little snow falk, and what comes does not stay 
long on the plain; in winter the cattle and the flocks graze on the 
plain by the river, but are. brought under cover at night. The 
people of Nimti are not Cbampas, but are nearer the Lad&khls 
both in look and language; they are, however, to some extent 
nomadic, since some of them take their flocks to other pastures in 
winter and live in tents while tending them. The village of Mad 
is in the next ravine to the east 

Leaving these last villages we follow up the valley of the Indus. 
It has widened to a plain, some four miles across, sandy at the 
outer portions, but covered witht pasture about where the river 
flows through it. There are some small isolated rocky hills pro¬ 
jecting up in the plain. Thk extends to where the river makes a 
sudden bend to the north-east. 

Here we must pause to look more widely at the physical 
geography of the neighbourhood. 

Cunningham, in hk book on Ladakh, speaks of the Kailas 
Bange” as extending in one unbroken chain from the source of 
the Indus to the junction of the Shiyok, the name being takmi 
from a peak on it near Mansarawar Lake (which k far to the 
south-east of the country we are dealing witii), and he calk the 
great ridge behind Leh, between the Indus and the Shftyok, by 
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naiue, *'Kailas at Gaigd Baage.” It will be seen tbai 
1 bare not used this name in my map nor elsewhere; in this 1 
follow Gob H. Straobey, who does not oonaett by its name this last 
ridge (whiob 1 hare called "Leh Bange,” tboogh on the nuq[i8 I 
hare pat no name to it) with any of the dbains to Gie east or 
sontheast of the part we hare now readied. As I hare 

before remarked, the question wh^er two obtain lines of moon- 
tain should or dioald not be counted to belong to tiie same oham 
or range must depend on the deSnition you give to the words 
" chain ” and range.” It is ccmceirriblo that the definition might 
be different in the moutiis of the biologist, the mdeorologist, the 
geologist, and the pure geographer. In any case it would only be 
a difference of terms. I myself hare been and am uring the 
words in the most restricted sense, as merely descriptire of the 
most patent facts. Let us look at some of these foots in connec¬ 
tion with the Leh Bange. We are now where the 

unbroken continuation of the Leh Bange ceases. That long line 
of granite* mountain, which began at the Indus and Sh&yok 
junction, and has, up to here, extended from north-west to south¬ 
east- for 220 miles, in that direction ends, and the Indus Yalley 
occurs. Immediately beyond the riyer, between the Indus and 
the Hanle stream, occur again granite mountains, which, geologi¬ 
cally, are a continuation of the others, and indeed lie in the same 
line with them. So that it would not be alien to the methods of 
geolc^cal description to say, that the Indus here cuts through the 
granite range; the range being taken to extend from the Indus 
and Sh&yok junction to the neighbourhood of Hanle at all events 
—^how much farther to the south-east I know not. Kow to the 

* The Indos, which flows at the loot of the range, is often In the line of junction 
of the granite wifli the soft shales andaandstoneaof what have been called the ** Indus 
Valley beds**—beds of tertiary age—these making the hills on the left bank. The 
position of the river seems to have been detennined by that of the junction of the 
hard and the soft rock. In the part of the range we have lately come to the diale and 
aandstone beds go up» so to say, farther into the ridge; but again the jonotion oomea 
down and crosses the river at the bend above Ximfl. The Hanle Elver cornea ftom 
the south-east, at first in a hollow among oompaiatively low hilla, prdbalfly along ^e 
junction of the stratified rooks with the granite; bnt for the last few miles of its 
course the Haule stream diverges northwards into the higher country of the gnnile 
and oomes through quite a gorge in that rook to join the Indus. 
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Bortiireaat of all (bis is a distiaot line of monntaiB, of vMdi Sajnai 
Staiaini, 20,021 fe^ is one of the mimmits; tbis, accordii^ to 
Cunningham, wonld he part of the Kailas Bange; here this 
raxge also is granite, though fiEUther east its composition 
changes; the line of it runs north-westward, overlapping the line 
of the Leh Bange; the granite of the two ranges is in part con- 
tinnons and in part separated, as regards the surface, by some 
shale and limestone; in the line of the occurrence of these last 
rooks is the depression separating the two ridges; the highest 
part of this depression is the Ts&ka Pass, about 1200 feet above 
the Indus Valley, but nearly 5000 feet below the hill summits, on 
either side; the rise to this is a gentle ascent of 3 °; the Pass 
divides the Upper Indiu Valley from the Pfingkong drainage- 
basin. According to General Cunningham's nomenclature this 
Pass is a depression in the Kailas Bange. According to the plan 
of description just followed by me the Tsfika Pass is a neck connect¬ 
ing two ridges, the Leh Bange on the south-west and this other on 
the north-east The difference seems to me unimportant in itself.* 
To return now to the valley of the Indus. On coming to the 
second bend—^the one with its salient angle to the north—we find 
ourselves in a level plain, of an average width of two miles, that 
stretches for to. the southeast. Near where flows the river is a 
thin growth of grass, which makes this plain by far the most 
important pasture ground in Bupshu. Farther from the water' 
the flat is sandy, dotted in places with clumps of Tibetan furze. 
The plain is so even as well as so straight that the horizon of the 
curvature of the earth can be distinctly seen in both directions, 
hiding the bases of the distant hills. The mountains 

which bound on both sides the valley rise, uncapped by snow, 
to 19,000 and SM,000 feet; that is to say, they are about 6000 feet 
above the flat On the north-east the crest of the ridge is about 

* A gedlagliBtl note mey hem be appended. On the rise from the Indne Talley 
to the Teika Feae heda of bine Ifantaatone and brown ahale appear, dipping north'^aat, 
with granite monntainn north-eaat and aonthrweat of them. The Paae itadf seemed 
to be of granite, tiioatd), on aooonnt of dtbria, this was not quite clear. A little 
beyond, the limeetone again cropped ont, in a patoh, while come milea terthar to the 
nonm-weat ahale again 4^pear% in tim valley, ea if it oropped ont from below foe 
granite. Thia ooearrenee of etiatUed loeke beneath granite I have mOce than enee 
obaerved in foe Hhnelayae; it ie aphenmnenon very diflealt to aeooant for. 
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fl%kt siilei distant; a sncoession of BpmB oome dovn from it; 
b^ween tbem are hoUows from arhicli oome ont, at thefr base, 
wide qneading fiuis. The hill-sides are completely bare of vegetar 
tion. On the slopes of the northern ridge, up to 2000 feet, blown 
sand has aoeumolated, sand blown up from the riyer pUw; this 
sometimes lies in masses in the hollows, sometimes is spread on 
tiie hill-sides in Tarying thicknesses, in places it has been wadied 
down again into the valleys on to the other debris. The different 
oolour of this sand from that of the rode gives a strange look to 
the hills; it often reverses the nsnal light and shade, mddng the 
hollows bright and leaving the projections dark. 

I went about 20 miles farther, south-eastwards up the valley, 
along the alluyial plain between the mountains. After that, as 
I could see, the space between the mountains narrowed; in the 
line of the valley there seemed to be an opening like a gate¬ 
way ; it is through this that goes the road into the Chinese terri¬ 
tory ; the river is deflected to the north-east, flowing in a narrow 
space, but after another 20 miles up the two valleys or hollows 
reunite. 

Oar farthest camp was at a place called Dora. This is where 
the Chftmpis of Eupshu spend the winter. Here are built some 
low walled spaces for sheltering cattle at night; there were many 
small hollows dug two feet deep in the ground with a course or two 
of sun-dried brick above, these are made for the tents to be pitched 
in them; at one end is a rude house built for the headman—low 
walls washed over with a glittering micaceous mud and roofed in 
with sticks covered with turf When 1 was there, in August, 
there was not a soul in the settlement. At Dora fidls 

hardly uiy snow. This is why the place is chosen for winter 
quarters, the sheep and the cattle being thus able to grase on the 
extensive though thin pasture found on the flat. Close by is a 
small shallow lake in the alluvium; it is about three-quarters of 
a mile long and a furlong wide, of clear fresh water. Two orthree 
Buies off are some little salt ponds in the allaviam; the water of 
these tastes both salt and bitter. About north-north-east 

from Dora the northern mountain-ridge changes in point of ocanpo- 
sition from granite to a more or less altered shale ; the line of it 
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is coBtiiraed more to tiie east thac liefiiire, wliito in tiie Hue of Hs 
original dixeotioa are some more hills which are joined to the 
othw ridge 1^ a neck called on the Sorvey Map Gbang Pass ”; 
this Pass is practicallj the boundary of CSiinese Tibet in that 
directiim; in the Indos Valley the boundary will be a day or two's 
march beyond Dora. 

It is natural that the more faTouxable circumstances of this 
part of the Indus Valley should encourage animal life to a greater 
extent than is common in Bupshn. I saw here some small hmrds 
of the Tibetan antelope, and the Tibetan hare is common here as 
well as lower down towards Nimfl and again towards Chushal; it 
is a large hare, with much white, the back of a brownish grey. 
But the animal one sees most of in these parte is the Eyang or wild 
ass—wild horse it has sometimes been called—an animal which is 
met with singly or in twos and threes in many parts of Bupshn 
(as, for instance, the Salt Lake plain) but here is in far greater 
number than anywhere else. In a day’s march I saw some 
300 kyang, as many as 100 at one Tiew. There were several 
different herds; they all let us come to about 250 yards from them 
and thmi trotted off, or if frightened by noise galloped away, often 
leaving the low ground and taking to the stony slopes. This 
animal is decidedly nearer the ass than the horse, but in outward 
appearance is much more like a mule than either. He is like 
a good mule such as one gets in the upper part of the Puuj&b, 
about Bawal PindL* The colour is brown, but white under the 
belly; there is a dark stripe down the back, but no cross on the 
shoulder. Of a full-grown male, a fine handsome animal, that I 
shot in order to make closer observations, the following are some 
measuremente: 

Height.. .. .. SiiiwheaflS hand! 2 in.) 

Length of head (from point of mnzzle to root of 

ew) .*11" 

Length of ear. . V} „ 

Fore hoof, length .. .. . 9 n 

» width. .. 4 „ 

Hind hoof, length. .. H » 

» width. . ^ „ 

* Vreiiadi, Honenff i oompnnion, wrote that the kjtag is iMitbA honwiiaraw^ 
that hie ihHW ie e« mmh like one M the other. 
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On getting M near aa we could to one of the herds end ds^^ers* 
iog it, we s^eiated and at last with some difSculty caught a colt of 
fifteen dayi or a little more. He was 85 inchea high, his head was 
IS inches long, his ear 6 inches; his coat was thick but soft, the 
mane short and curly, the tail short and bushy. His Toice, as well 
as tile roice of fullblown ones that we got pretty near to, was almost 
exactly like that of a mule—a subdued grunt or abortive bray. 
IHiis little fellow soon lost his shyness and would let anyone come 
near hhn without fear; we tried hard to rear him, but he died in 
two or three daya Several attempts have been made to tame the 
kyang, but little success has attended them. I have eaten 

the flesh of kyang in the form of steak, and found it very like 
beefsteak, but rather coarser; the Champas are glad to eat it 
when they get a chance. 

Pakgeokg Lake. 

In entering another of the high-level valleys of Lad&kh we 
leave the area draining directly into the Indus, and come to where 
the draini^ either communicates or has communicated with the 
river Shayoh. We saw that the neck of the Tsfika Pass is a point 
on the watershed between the two basins. From its summit there 
is an easy descant into a very gradually sloping valley, which, 
in less than 30 miles, leads us past the village of Chushal to the 
shores of the Pangkong Lake. 

The series of lakes in one and the same line of valley, but just 
separated from each other, tiie lowest of which bears the name of 
Pangkong or Pangong, occupy a length of valley of 90 miles, or it 
may be more; the eastern end is unexplored, but the people about 
speak of its being an eight days* journey from end to end of the 
l^es. The upper part of Pangkong itself and the lake next above 
are known to us only tbrongh the exploratmns (made in 1863) of 
Hi^r H. H. Godwin-Austen, of the G. T. Survey, whose journal 
gives an admizaUe account of it,* and whose topographical work 
on the Survey Ibp is a most valuable guide to anyime who may 

• Joiiii»lAri»tie6oaMyorBaBstl,v«iaxzviL,putii. 
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fii^ow his footeteps as 1 did to some extent. Od. H. Stnehey also 
giTM some valuaUe geaeial information on the sabjeot.* 

!nie uppermost lakes of the dudn Major 6odwiii>Ansten himself 
iras nnaUe to reach, as they lay too far within the Chinese teni- 
tory; below these there is a somewhat narrow winding lake orev 
40 miles in length; next (within the same valley) is a plain, three 
or four miles long, through which is a channel of still mtw; next 
to that is Fangkong itself, the only one of the lakes that I myself 
have seen. Fangkong is 40 miles in length and from two to nearly 
four miles in width; its height above the sea is 18,930 feet. The 
valley leading down from the Tsaka Fass and Chushal debouches 
into that occupied by the lake at about the centre of this 
40 miles, at such a point that, in spite of the great bend in its 
direction, a great length, up and down, is visible. What strikes 
the eye in coming first in view of this lake is the lovely colour of 
its waters; especially towards evening is it of the richest deep 
blue, over the whole expanse; at morning time it is of a lighter 
but a very brilliant colour; close to the riiore, indeed, the water is 
both so limpid that the bottom can be seen far down and colourlesi^ 
but here too, if it is at all disturbed by the wind, at the rolling 
over of the waves before breaking, a beautiful sapphire tint is seen 
in it In the eastern part, on both sides, high mountains bound 
the Iske, whose bold spurs jut out iu succemon and, at last 
meeting, close in the view. These hills, like all those we have so 
long been amongst, are bare, showing nought but rock and loose 
stones; they are of shades of brown and yellow, only in the far 
distance is this earthy look modified by the tone which the atmo¬ 
sphere gives. It is but this absence of vegetation, this want of 
the varied hoes which are one great charm of the best scenery, that 
prevents Fangkong from being ranked for beauty with Lucerne 
or Eillamey. Assuredly for grandeur of aspect, for combination 
of fine>fonned mountains with the stretch of waters, and for the 
odour of the dear blue sky contrasting with the mountains, 
neither surpasses it; and indeed, under some aspects, it is difBonlt 
to persuade oneself that it is not as beautiful as can be. The 

* Jonmal Bo^ Oeognqiliknl SoeMj, vol. zxUi. 
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western part of the lake Imm. 0 & its iioxtli-dMt lode^ 
we kave been loddog on ; we see 1<»|' projecting spaza^ sharp- 
edged, with sloj^ng sidesinplaoesiwoktti with rocky ptcnainraoes; 
at some times of tim day, the son, glaring on them, is reflected 
from the stone-surfaces in snch a way as to give a pemiliar 
shiny, almort metallic, look; these spurs enclose regular dopes, 
of aUuTial deposit—confined figtns of gravel. Opposite, to the west, 
there is a great ridge a little retired fiem the shore, a great ridge 
rimng to bold rocky and snowy peaks^ with snow-beds on the 
higher dopes and small glaciers in the hollows, the lower part a 
mass of stony ddfaris. Between the foot of this and the lake 
extends a skip of ground stony and sandy. 

The water of the lake is salt, with a'dightly latter taste; I had 
counted it, reckoning by the taste, to be something less tlum half 
as salt as sesrwater, and this estimate is nearly verified by an 
analyds of it by Dr. Franklond given in Dr. Henderson’s bodt 
'Lahore to Tarkand,’ by which close on 1*3 per cent of salts is 
shown to exist in it, nearly half of which is common sdt and tiie 
rest mostly sulphates of soda and magnesia, and chloride ci potas¬ 
sium. This sample of water was taken from the western end; as 
one goes eastward it becomes more flesh; the water of the &r 
end is, I believe, drinkable. This saltness denotes that the lake 
is without a present outlet for its waters; where the outlet might 
have been or has been we diall examine later; at jnesent it will 
suffice us to know that all the supply of water evaporates, and we 
will now look to see what that supply is. The amount of 

rain falling on the area drained most be very small; the greater 
part of the water that reaches to the lake is doe to streams 
flowing in, most or all of which rise in glaciers. The Ohnshal 
stream winds through the sandy flat of Takkong and falls into the 
lake, much diminished in volume flom what it vras above. Of the 
numerous small glaciers contained in the south-western mountains 
each sends down a rill, and many of these reach the lake, not 
perhaps continuously, but intermitting^y, according to the melting 
of the SDOVts, but whether changing diutnally or as sunny weather 
comes and goes I do not Imow. IHm Lukung stream, which 
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eomes in at tbd £ur nortii-veet wnat, is an important erne; it 
flowa into tino lake in a cbrasel eat tkrongh a spread of sand. A 
few ^nings, too, rise near the edge and add a snudl amonnt, and 
some supply, I know not how much, must flow from the upper 
lakes through the channel at Ot 

Here and thore at the edge of the lake, paitioularly in shallow 
places, there is a little r^^tion; a flat seaweed-like plant, in 
form Hke narrow tape, grows apparently attached to the sand, 
that is with the end or root of it' an inch or two deep in the sand; 
one sees small aocnmulationB of this thrown up in company with 
shells of lymnea and planorbis. The lake, I am told, is firozen 
over for three months in winter, and can then be traversed. At 
places along the beach, a tittle above the level of the water, tbere 
are tee-margin marks, that is lines which denote the position of 
the frozen edge of the lake; these have been described fully by 
Major Godwin-Austen; I did not see such large examples of the 
effect of frost as he did, but 1 saw as it were turned furrows of 
the shore deposits lying parallel to the water’s edge; these were 
from six inches to a foot high, and of two forms; first, elongated 
mounds of loose earth or stones, secondly where a layer of some 
cohesioa had been bodily lifted or tilted up. I take these to be 
due to the expansion laterally of the ice on its formation over the 
suifece of the lake. These marks I noticed at the following 
levels: feet above the present surface of the water, 3 feet 

above, and 7 feet above, with perhaps intermediate ones; these, 
of coarse, mark former higher levels of the lake. As to annual 
variation 1 have no very ptecUe information, but I bear that the 
level varies some 8 feet feom early summer, when it is highest, to 
autumn or winter. A former general greater height of the waters 
is shown by such evidences as proved to us the same condition for 
the Salt Lake. These we will now examine in some detaiL 
Thme is almost evmywhere a beach at the margin, either 
sandy or pebbly. The bays are adorned by the regular curving 
of the beach-lines. The promontories have bemi cut into by the 
waves of the lake, which thus evince no inconsiderable power of 
denudation, for at one point a spur of hard rook has been cut back 
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ao M to fonn a dliff of 200 foot or more ia ImigH ond eeveral 
other points that 1 went to on the sooth dde had a cliff-ihee to the 
lake at least 100 feet Thus fiur the effects might 

hare hem ptodooed by the action of the wares at the present 
lerel of the wator; let os now seek for beaches and other marks 
at higher levels. My examination was confined to the 

soothem side at the lake* and was especially directed to places bot 
a fisw miles from the great bend. In many places there were 
beaches at lerels of from 40 to 50 feet above the presmit level of 
the water; they are very distinot in the bays sooth-east of Tak- 
kong. In a sheltered nook of the first bay were a soccession of 
beadiea which I carefolly measored, and have represented in.the 
annexed figor^ drawn to scale. The shingle was composed of 



mma n or moH-uyn. bxaobu aboti rtra shobic or rXsamoira lake. 



weU-roonded pebbles of limestone, calcareons sandstone, and shal^ 
mostly from one to three inches in diameter; the two ridges in 
the apace marked a were of loose shingle; beyond, beneath h, the 
shingle was consolidated by carbonate of lime into a moderately 
hard conglomerate, it had been cnt into a cliff by lator dennd^ 
tion; below this was a b 1(^ of sand to the water; a little way 
beyond the edge the lake became suddenly deep. The topmost 
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BhiQgle<ridge here was 45 or 50 feet shore the lake. The material 
of the'beaches is not always well-roanded alungle; angnlar and 
half-angular stones often make up part of it. Besides the 

beaches there are other traces of a former high-water lerel, and 
these mark a level higher than that to which the beaches them- 
selres risa These are margin-marks similar to what we saw round 
the Salt Lake plain, impressions made in the hill-side by the 
action of the wares. Those at the highest levels are slight, and 
there is no accumulation of beach beneath them; indeed in some 
cases they cannot be traced on approaching near, bnt, when seen 
from a distance, their continuation at one level for a consider¬ 
able length renders them distinct. The margin-marks occur at 
various levels above tliat of the highest beach up to about 
120 feet (or perhaps only 100 feet) from the lake, several lines 
being sometimes seen in one cliff. These may be observed on 
the hills behind Takkung, and on the promontories between Mirak 
and Man. 

All that has hitherto been described was formed by the waves 
at or alx)ut the surface-level of the water, at the different heights 
to which it reached. We will now look for deposits formed on the 
lake-bottom below the surface. At Takkung is a plain from 12 to 
18 feet above the lake, occupying two or three square miles; it is 
chiefly composed of white clay, with a sub-angular granite-gravel 
of stones the size of a pea strewn over it. ■ The Chushal stream 
flows through it in a little ravine; sections cut by this show inter¬ 
stratifications of the clay with plant beds, each layer being from a 
quarter to half an inch thick; sometimes sand also is inter- 
stratified; the plant is the same tape-like weed that we saw 
growing in the water. These beds must have been formed in the 
still waters of the lake when they were higher than now; the 
material was no doubt in part, perhaps almost entirely, brought 
down by the Chushal stream. By Mirak are beds of clay, sandy 
clay, and sand; this doubtless, as Major Godwin-Austen has de¬ 
scribed it, is a delta of the stream that there falls in, deposited 
when the lake was at a higher level than now; it extends into the 
lake and there is being added to; the shallow made by the deposit 
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end* off saddenif and at a alu»i diatanee from the shore, the end 
of it being dearly marked by the dmnge to Une wat«r. Between 
lllrak and Mmi is a repetition of the phenomenon, and at the 
north'West end of the lahe^ towards Lnknng, is a sandy flat of 
like origin. 

If now we begin to reason as to the origin of the lake, the 
investigation is hindered by onr having no information as to its 
depth. I had not, when visiting FSngkong, procured my boat, mid 
there was no means of taking soundings. I shall proceed on the 
siqiposition that the lake is not materially deeper than Tsomoiirl, 
ready to alter any conclusion as to its o^gin which we may come 
to if measurements are taken which show this supposition to be 
wrongi* The hollow in which Pangkong Lake is situated 

is continued, though much narrowed up, from the north-west end 
of it, past Tanktse, to the valley of the Shayok. Major Godwin- 
Austen examined the old outlet in detml, and tiiowed the true 
cause of the lake to be the damming of its waters by side alluvial 
deposits near to this spot. The sand and shingle at the north¬ 
west end, curving round, separate the waters of the lake at their 
present level from the outlet valley or gorge; they themselves, 
however, are evidence of the former extension of the lake water 
towards that opening. Again, tracing on in this direction the 
highest margin-marks (those 100 or 120 feet above the lake) we 
find them to end against a fan, composed of gneiss^ that comes out 
of a steep valley on the south-west, and abuts against the opposite 
(north-eastern) hill-boundary of our gorge, the width of which 
gorge is here about a quarter of a mile. This then is what dammed 
the waters at the highest levd to which we have traced them; it 
is the fan (^eacribed by Major Godwin-Austen; the place is called 
Surtokh. At each side of this are other fanc^ which extend ac;roes 
the outlet valley at somewhat lower levels; it is quite possible 
that they too at different times dammed the waters, and so made 
the lake; which of them was the active agent must have depended 

* Since writing the above I have seen it stated in the * Friend of India * notini- 
papor, of llarch 20,1874, that Oaptain letter (attached to Mr. Fortyrii’s embassy) 
had sounded P&ngkong, and found its extreme depth to he 142 feet only. Thefeforo 
the argument in the text may, fur that matter, stand. 

T 2 
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<m the different rates of formation of each &n. We hare 

nov the material from which to recount the history of the lake. 
The hollow in which it lies, a valley cut through the mountains, 
not different from many parts of the valleys of other tributaries to 
the Indus, and to be referred to the same origin as they, had its 
drainage flow out by Tfinktse to the Shiyok. Then came the 
damming of the waters of that vall^ by one or‘other of the fans 
which have been pointed out. The water rose in the valley and 
made a lake gradually increasing in height, probably equally with 
the increase of the fan, which by no means was made all at once. 
Doubtless the water flowed over l^tween the end of the fan and 
the mountain opposite. This overflow of the water very likely 
wore down the channel to some extent, and so the lake may have 
been partly drained again. Then, later, came a change of climate 
to a state drier than before, and a sinking and receding of the 
lake-waters to their present position, where they are enclosed % 
deposits which were laid down in the lake during its greater 
extension. It was at this stage that the water got salt. This 
drying up went on until the diminished area of evaporation was 
only just enough to balance the supply of water. It will be 
remembered that the margin-marks, at the higher levels, were 
but slight impressions on the mountains, while below 50 feet from 
the water were shingle beaches, which must have taken a great 
length of time in forming. I infer that the lake did not stay long 
at the 100-foot level, but was lowered from that down to 60 feet 
by the wearing down of the dam, while from 50 feet downwards 
the change of level was due to increased evaporation (or the 
increased ratio of evaporation to the supply of water) consequent 
on change of climate, this change being so gradual as to allow, at 
every level, of the fashioning by the waves of the stones which 
form the beaches.* 

* I observed Mother eet 4^ muke, but only indistiiictly from a distance, and my 
^e may have been deceived about them. Therefore I have not brought them into 
my argument, but will note them here in order to direct to them the attention of 
ftrture observera I gaw them from the Man promontory; they are on the opposite 
side of the lake, at a distance of 8 to 8} miles, about where Xebbmg is marked on the 
Survey Zincograph Hap, and from there they extend towards Fkngkong Station 
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:Tbe w^lanation giren will, I believe, account for at all 
ewrata tibe two great atretc^Ai of the lake, or the two lower lakes 
if tiiey be called so; for there seems to be }mrdly any difference 
of level betwem the two^ a deep channel of almost etill water con¬ 
nects them; it will be the delta of the Ot Talley .that makes the 
plain that lies between themu As to the higher lakes, it would be 
radt with our present knowledge to say much about them, but 1 
will venture the supposition that each has been formed by an allu¬ 
vial fan cconing out from a ravine on one side or another of the 
main valley. 

The great ridge of mountains on the south-west side of the 
lake is one that deserves closer attention than we have yet given 
to it. This may be called the Pangkong Bidge. It extends un¬ 
broken from Chushal to near Tanktse, a distance of 40 miles; 
beyond are mountains closely connected with it in structure, 
which, in combination with this, may be said to form a range 
parallel to the Leh Bange. From Ohushal to Tfinktse the ridge 
is very lofty; there are peaks in it over 21,000 feet, and these are 
not isolated ones high above the rest, but the general level ol all 
approaches to that The crest is a sharpy irregular, rocky line. 
On those parts of the highest slopes which are not too steep, snow 
lies on it which never melts, and small glaciers lie in the holloim 
below. As we look at the range from Mirak we get a 

clearer view of its form, which is somewhat analogous to that of 
the mountains that we looked at on the left bank of the Nubri 
Biver. There is one outer line of peaks, the gate-posts, so to say, 
of the hollows through which, at a high level, protrude the glaciers 
that mostly end off when still 3000 feet above the valley. From 
these near pe^s there is a face of slope towards the lake, a 
descent of 5000 feet, interrupted in its lateral extension by the 
intervals of the glacier valleya Bock from these peaks run ridges, 

(20,115). They eccmcd to me to be margin-markB continuously horizontal for aome 
distance, ot a level somewhere obout 900 feet above the lake. If they should tom 
out to be so, then further causes must be sought out to occoimt for the damming at 
that high level, which would have occurred at an earlier period; the reasoning os to 
the cause of the later doinming of the waters would still hold Bee second note 
to p. B28. 
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increasing in height to join the central ridge^ on which ate the 
highest peaks of aU. The small glaciers oociqpy the comparatively 
flat bottoms of hollows which are sarronnded by steep dlifGs; they 
are, indeed, in the arsiui of drqnes or amphitheatres; they come 
out of this space by a narrower mouth, and there they test cm the 
terminal moraine; beneath these are still larger accumulations of 
ddbris matter, the brown, weathered, colour of which often is enough 
to distinguish it from the greyer glacier stuff lately accumulated, 
though the two are sometimes so mixed up as to be undistinguuh- 
able. West of Man the central ridge comes more into view from 
below; the outer gate-post peaks do not exist; this I connect with 
the fact of softer, schistose, beds here forming the outer part of the 
mountain, flanking the granite and granitic gneiss which south of 
this had formed the whole mass of the range. The outlet 

valley, which at first runs parallel to this ridge, at a distance 
of 13 miles from the lake suddenly bends at right angles to the 
south-west and crosses the line of the ridge, making a great goige 
through the gneiss rock. The gorge here is very narrow; on the 
left bank is a great height of rocky mountain, part of the slope of 
which is worn and broken into pinnacles; on the right is a huge 
cliff of gneiss curiously marked on a very large scale by w’aviug 
streaks of lighter-coloured layers and veins. Four or five miles of 
this and the vfdley bends again to the north-west, and leads do\m 
to tb. village of Tanktse. This is where a ravine from the south 
joins the valley we have traced; this ravine drains another valley 
which lies, parallel to that of Pangkong Lake, between tho 
Pungkong llidge and the Leh Bauge; at the bead of it is a neck 
joining the two ranges. 

Let me now say a few words about the manner in wbidi this 
country near Pangkong is inhabited. Considered as a dwelling- 
place lor man, Pungkong is a grade or two bettor than Tsoinorlii. 
Along its western shore arc small villages, whose inhabitants culti¬ 
vate the few crops—such us naked barley and peas—^that will grow 
at this height of 14,000 feet. From Takkung, going north-westward, 
the inhabited places met with are Karine, wi^ three houses; 
Mlrak, a fair village; Man, with six houses; Spamnik, with one 
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or ipo iMNies : and Lvhunff, two or th»e aules from the north* 
wart corner, with perhaps flye houses. On the northern shore of 
the two long lakes axe no houses, but the itentdwelleis, chiefly 
those who belong to the Chinese temtory, frequent certain spots 
in small numbers. TSnkl$$ is a larger yill<^ than any of these. 
There is an open space at the junction of the yalleys, part 
ooyered by masses of rock either fallen or transported; from out 
of the space rises a long, isolated, steep-fruied rock, crowned with 
the mined walls of a fort and monastery. Until the Dogris 
came to Lad&hh the yillagers' houses also were built on the rock; 
but when the place was restored from the ruin that the wars had 
brought upon it, they were rebuilt on the plain. IThere is another 
yillage or two below in the same yalley; then the T&nktse 
stream bends round to east of north to join the Shayok, pasnng 
through a lutnow gorge, which is not only uninhabited, but in 
summer time is quite impassable. 


Chakoohenho. 

Ohfingchenmo is the name of a long yalley, tributary to the 
Sb&yok, which extends nearly east and west for more than 70 
miles as the crow fliea The height of its junction with that river 
must be about 12,000 feet; at the middle of its length it is 15,000 ' 
feet high, and from there it rises gradually to a Puss which makes 
the boundary of the Budokh district. 

It is only in winter that the yalley is accessible frrom the 
Shayok. In summer time the approach—from Central Ladakh 
say—^is by Tauktse and Lukung, the little village at the north¬ 
west comer of Ffingkong Lake. This is the course of the road to 
T&rkand that of late years has been planned and to some extent 
followed. Between Lukung and Cb&ugchenmo a Pass (called 
Masimik Pass) of over 18,000 feet has to be crossed. In going up 
the Lukung stream towards it one almost immediately comes to a 
tract three miles long and one mile wide (about 2^ square miles 
in area), covered with irregular mounds of detritus, except where 
two streams have worn out channels and made narrow flat qwces. 
for themselves; it is a complete instance of on old terminal 
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nunrame ;* it is composed of blocks, some irngnkc, some half* 
rounded, and stones, many of them rounded, bhi^y of granite and 
gn^ss, but also of 'white crystalline limestone, sandstone, and 
shale; there are rnwy yery lai^ blocks, one (of gneiss) measured 
27 feet by 20 by 9 as seen above the ground, probably there was 
more than as much again beneath, and there were several others 
of about the same dimensions. The height of the mounds is often 
250 feet above the low parts of the flat where two streams are 
flowing, and very likely this is the thickness of the moraihe-stnff 
at those {daces, but the average thickness over the area may be 
less. This moraine is evidently the deposit of a glacier that occu¬ 
pied not only that valley which still, as the map shows, holds a 
glacier of a con8iderable' 8ize,bRt also those branches which extend 
to the north-east; it very probably rose over the low i^ur 
behind. Lukung; this is about 250 feet high, and nearly to the 
summit, quite up to 200 feet above the valley, on (he touih tUk 
of U, 1 observed transported blocks of granite, and the glacier 
may have entered, and evmi-crossed, the valley of the F&ngkong 
Lake.t 

The last hamlet in this valley, the last in Ladakh in this direc¬ 
tion, is Phobrang, some five miles above Lukung; it is 14,500 feet 
above the sea, there are one or two houses, occupied in summer 
for the sake of the cultivation of some naked barley on the allu¬ 
vial fiat, and deserted in winter for Lukung itself A little higher 
up is Chagra, 15,000 feet, a place of encampment, at some seasons, 
of a few families of Ohampfis. From Chagra the road takes to an 
easterly branch of the valley and rises gradually, with hills on 
either side rounded in form and stony in surface. Thus we get to 
the Pass which is a little below the level of the hills on each side, 
though at some distance they rise nearly 2000 feet higher; they 

* A good view of tbit U obtained from tbe «pu behind the village of Laknng, 
over which a path goes, an alternative to the valley road. 

t If the ^ubtful margin-marks 900 feet above the present lake (os described 
at p.324 in a note) tom out to be real, I should be inclined to attribute the damming 
to such a great depth to this glacier, of whoso existence and importance we liave such 
good evidence, 
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aM of siilaail^bio«tt ooI(Nff, m£omfprtlie moat port roi^ their 
whole sorftoe is oovered with loose stones, either talnses or else rode 
dirintegrstod into angular blocks, remaining ah yet unmoved.. On 
the &tthmr side comes a stony valley similar to the one we have 
just left; down this we continue for a day and a faalfs march, 
going sometimes across talnses, sometimes along alluvial terraces, 
over stony ground, gradually d^Kiending till we reach the Ohong- 
chenmo Biver itself. Here is a valley stretching straight east and 
west for far, the bottom of it a stony tract with tiie river flowing 
through it in many channels. In front of us, on the noMh side, is 
a bold line of mountains 5000 or 6000 feet above us, rocky in 
face, rising to a rugged ridge. 

Below this spot where we first reach it (called both F&mzal and 
Tsolfl) I have not followed the Ghfingchenmo Valley; I believe 
it in that part to be a rapid stream flowing between narrowing 
rocky mountains. Above, the valley is partly occupied by the 
wide gravelly river-bed and partly by alluvial terraces, all stony 
and bare; the hills that bound this vary much in height and 
steepness, some are smooth-sided and comparatively low, others 
both lofty and steep. A branch from the ipain valley leads to the 
north, up to the plateaus that will be described in the next chapter; 
it contains a stream of as great volume as the other. Gogra is a 
place where a rest-house has been built a few miles up that valley, 
soon above which it divides into Eugrang, the westerly branch, and 
Ghonglung, the north-easterly. 

The places where the tliree requisites for travellers in these 
regions occur togetlier, namely, water, grass, and fuel, are found 
several miles apart One is Famzal, already mentioned; here is 
some pasture, and, dose by, a great supply of fuel in the bushy 
growth of myricaria (umbfl) and of tamarisk on the alluvium. 
Thenthere is a stretch of over 12 miles before any more vegeta¬ 
tion is met with. Then at Eyam, where some hot springs come out, 
there is a spread of grass extending some way up. the valley, and 
there is brushwood also, tmd fluther up, to the very head, there 
is grass to be found in places. Again, at Gogra, in the side valley. 
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there is ftiel and a little pasture. Thus soAttered and acaat is the 
yegetatbn; excepting these iisr4)etween patches the whole snr&ce 
is a waste of.rock or stone. Still the vegetation, scarce though it 
be, is enough to help on the traveller, and even to support the 
following of one or two fmilies of tent^wellers who pass a portion 
of the year in Chfingchenmo. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

LADlKH: THE PLATEAVS. 

THiu (ODTBm wATUsHiD —Loraz^TBAira —THi LoxzHom wnmriiin-^rBK 
nraunt iiAnn—ansBAL oauBTATioin. 

Thocoh Bnpaho, taken as a whole, may be called a table-land, its 
valleys being 15,000 and its mountains 20,000 feet above the sea, 
yet the valleys themselves 1 have preferred to call "high-level 
valleys” rather than plateaus, thinking the former phrase more 
likely to convey to the mind a true notion of their form. Now, 
however, we come to certain tracts to which the words " platean ” 
and "table-land” may fairly be applied. They ate not, indeed, 
of that complete table form which consists in a mass of high land 
descending at once on all sides; here, as in every case I have 
met with in the Himalayas, the lofty flat is surrounded by yet 
loftier mountains, the plateau is edged by ranges, or by a ring, of 
mountains. StiU, in the cases we are coming to, as contrasted 
with llupshu, the width of the flat is very great, the height of the 
bounding mountains bears to it a much smaller ratio. 

Betueen the country which drains into the Sh&yok and that 
whose streams flow into the EarakSsh or into other rivers of 
Eastern Turkistan, is an elevated mass of ground—^plains sur¬ 
rounded and crossed by rocky ridges—whence water finds no 
outlet, but dries up on the plains themselves. The level of these 
elevated plains or plateaus is 16,000 and 17,000 feet; the area of 
the isolated drainage-basin (as near as can be estimated from the 
explorations hitlierto made) is no less than 7000 square miles, the 
space being 100 miles long from north to south, with an average 
width from east to west of 70 miles. 

Our knowledge of this tract is but scanty and of a poi-tion of it 
only conjectural It is tiiily u part, " whore mortal foot hath 
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ne’w or tufAy been.” Ibe first Enropesa to cross it was one 
afiio did nof return to describe it In the jei(t 1857 Adolphe 
fichlagintwcSt, in company with Muhammad Am!n, an Arghann, 
of Y&rkand, went from the Chfingchenmo Yalley across these 
plateaus to Yirkand. Thence Schlagintweit went on to ESshgar, 
where he was killed (in August 1857 ) by Walll Muhammad, the 
then ruler, who himself later met his death from Y’aqflb Beg, tiie 
ll^esent Amir. The first written account of the tract is that 
taken from the mouth of Muhammad Amin, the guide, and given 
in the ‘Punjab Trade Beport, 1862,’ in the form of an itine¬ 
rary. The next European who crossed it was Mr. W. H. 

Johnson, who at the time was on the staff of the G. T. Survey.” 
In the yeisr 1865 this bold and enduring traveller took advantage 
of an infitation from the agent of the ruler of Ehutan to visit 
that city, and on his way to it he followed the route, as far as the 
foot of the Enenlun, which Schlagintweit and Muhammad Amin 
had taken. Mr. Johnson, the first (and as yet the last) European 
who in later times has reached the city of Bhutan,t has given us, 
beffldes details of the way, an account of the country he visited as 
it was during the short period of its history between the break-up 
of the Chinese power in Eastern Turkistan and the establishment 
of that of Taqhb Beg4 But we are here more concerned with the 
intermediate highlands, of which a map constructed by Mr. 
Johnson has been published by the G. T. Survey. This necessarily 
has not the same degree of detail as the maps published by them 
of tracts which have been regularly surveyed, for it was made on 
a hurried journey over ground where to halt was to starve; still, 
for the opportunities, it includes a large amount of information, 
and it has been the foundation of every map of that region con¬ 
structed Bince.§ A few years afterwards, Mr. Hayward, 

^ Hr. Johnson, shortly'after his return from this journey, left the Survey and took 
servioe with the Maharaja of Kasumir. He auooeedod me as Governor of Ladfikb, 
and holds that post at the present time (1$74). 

t The Sohlagintweita, on a journey previous to that last of Adolphe 8., had gone 
adOis the Kueulun to Beshia, a place 100 miles south of the capital. 

} Journal Boyal Geographical Society, vol. xxxvii., 1867, 

§ The map, as published in Calcutta by tho G. T, Survey, is the eight miles to 
an inch Photosduoograph. It includes much of other {jortious of Ladgkh that is 
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]&. «iid Dr. Oayley^ went aepaialely over tiw plateoiu, 
lait to explore for a trade>ionte,11ie oilier two on Hwir adyen- 
tatons journey to Tfirkand. lb the next' year, 1869, I myself 
went araroBS the jdateatu to the eastern btandi of the K&rakfaih 
Biyer, following partly in Mr. Johnson’s and partly in Dr. Gayle’s 
footsteps, and in this journey xnade the ohseryatitms which 1 shall 
now put down. In 1870 Mr. Forsyth’s party, on tiie first mission 
to Y&rkand, went oyer the plains; they retnmed by a new lonte 
on the west.* Then, in 1873, one party attadied to the seoond 
Tfirkand mission took the old ronte, bat as yet no detailed news 
of their doings haye been made public. 

In the regions through which the reader has hitherto followed 
me—^in the highdeyel valleys, among the bare monntains, of 
Bqpsha—no great difficulty in providing supplies and means 
carriage presents itself to the traveller. The inhabitants of Bupshu, 
though few, are eno^h in number to attend to the wants of those 
who pass through their ground, and their cattle do all tiiat is 
wanted for the carrying of baggage. Bare as that country is when 
looked at as a whole, yet, with very few exceptions, there are to be 
found, at distances which are practicable for a day’s march, water, 
some amount of pasture for the baggage animals, and fuel, either 
furze or }twrUe, or sometimes (as at one or two of the halting'places 
in the Indus Valley) the dung of the kyang, or wild ass. But now, 
in going beyond the basin of the Indus, especially in traversing the 
high plains with their enclosed drainage-area, one is put to straits 
to provide carriage for the necessaries of one’s camp, and to pro- 
cure food for the beasts of burden themselves. For at some stages 
fuel is wanting, at others grass, at others water even. Hence 

rednoed fliom the legntar Surrey, and alao aome tsntatira repwsentattoa of • tsaet 
which waa afterwards explored by Mr. Hayward, who oonecM eertain poctiMia. I 
refer particularly to the valley of the aonthem branch of the KtraWeh Uver, which 
Hayward, proving it to be the main stream, traced to its aonree on the aonth-weet of 
ear tract. Mr. Johnson had, however, discerned the ocameetion of thie valley with 
the Karakaah drainage, as the following words quoted ftom his account in the 
Joomal of the Oeographioal Society will show: " On the west of the plateana there 
are no plains, hot a series of deep valleys, which ore the eonroae of one of the 
principal afHuenls of the K i r a h Ss h &*'- 

* An aooonnt of this joanwy is given by Dr. Hendeim in his 'Lahoie to 
Yiikand.’ 
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epedal anangements aie seoessary to aooompliah the jonzney; and 
even vritii these some loss of baggage animals may be expected. 

Tfinktse is the place whence a start should be made; it is the 
last large village, and contains a Government store-house, and is 
the head-quarters of a kardstr, or manager, under the Governor of 
Ladfikh. The smaller one’s camp, the lighter the baggs^e, the 
more likely is one to get comfortably through the journey. With 
half-a^ozen men of my own, and an equal number of people from 
the Tfinktse and P&ngkong region, we took for our luggage and 
supplies eleven y&ks and five ponies, and brought back, after a 
month’s marching, six yaks and four ponies. This and other 
experience shows that ponies are far better for the work than 
y&ks; for ponies can carry, besides a light load of baggage for 
their master, barley for themselves, which yaks, not being used to 
eating 'it, will not be able to live on; ponies also do the day’s 
march quicker than the y&k, and therefore have so much the 
more time to graze on the scanty, thin, pasture that here and there 
is found. My own journey was the more trying for the animals 
in that, after passing through the most desert part to where the 
valleys begin to decline to Turkistan and to become less bare 
of Tegetation, they had to return over the same desert, without 
recruiting themselves in the lower pastures. 

From T&nktse, or Pftngkong, the road leads one over ground 
that was described in the last chapter to the Cbfingchenmo Valley. 
This it leaves by the valley in which is situated Gogra, which is 
the last place where water, grass, and fuel are all to be found in 
plenty. I ahall not trouble the reader to follow me through each 
day’s march as 1 made it, but shall rather try to give him an 
idea of the character of the country such as I myself derived from 
observing it in the outward and homeward journeys, with the help, 
I must add, of Mr. Johnson’s map. A list of the marches will be 
found in Appendix IV., Bonte 27. 

The Southbbe Watbbshed. 

The southern watershed of the plateaus lies to the north of 
the eastern portion of the Ch&ngchenino Valley, and is continued 
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ea^wixdi beyond the head of it !%«larinee that lead np from 
that TaUey to the watershed ate in their lower parts bounds by 
rteep, more or less rooky, hills; as we get to the sonioes of them, 
they rise with a more gentle indJnatitm, and their sides become 
more smooth. The ridge which here makes the watershed is a 
line of tonnded hill, of a height of &om 19,500 to 20,000 feet. 
The Passes orer it are not out deep; the one that we crossed, as 
I found by means of the Boiling Point thermometer, which gare 
178*9** as the tomperatnre of boiling water, was 19,500 feet, this 
being bnt a hnndted or two feet below the general leyel of the 
ridge; one or two other Passes are somewhat lower. Eren at that 
high level the Pass was free from snow; there were some snow- 
beds near, but these were not permanent ones. The difference in 
the character of the form of the ground on the two sides of the 
Pass was very striking. On the north side there were low hills of 
rounded form, down-like; to the south the summits were no 
higher than these, and the rocks were the same, but, the ground 
being cut into deeply by steep ravines, it had the mggedness, and 
the degree of elevation above the immediate ^eys, which give 
the more usual mountainous dmracter. The rook here is not a 
hard one; it is shale, with interstratiffcations of sandstone, the 
strata of which are continually undulating.. This rock was disin¬ 
tegrated so as to make a comparatively smooth dark-brown surfece, 
either altogether of loose stones or of stones and mud interw 
mingled, or sometimes with the two arranged, by the melting and 
sliding snow, in alternate linea <m the slopes. All is completedy 
bare of v^;etation. 

Over the watershed, for some miles to the north, extend these 
hills, rounded at top^ and gently sloping to the valleys, not de^, 
which lead away northwards. These valleys, may be 500 feet, 
may be 1000 feef^ below the summits, are sometimes dry; but 
those which reach fer back have small streams flowing in them, 
which unite into one that flows away to the eastward, and, it is 
believed, empties its waters into a saline lake, where they 
evaporate. 

From the watershed ridge northwards for 15 or 20 miles extend 
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these hilh^ Taried by some ridges more rocky. Then, near the 
place marked Borohathang (or Burtse-ihaag), begins gronnd of 
another kind. On rising to the summit of the last low nigp, we 
suddenly acquire a wide riew over an immense plain, which begins 
a few hundred feet below us, and extends without a break, in finmt^ 
from south to north, for 16 or more miles, and from right to bft 
for a distance that must be 50 or 60 miles. This {dain has of late 
years been called by the Lad&khls LinffdiUhang, and the name has 
been adopted by other travellers, and may well be continued. It 
is the southern division of the plateaus which lie between the 
ridge north of Ch&ngchenmo (the watershed we have just been 
looking at) and the Euenlun Mountains. For the northern 
division, which we shall come to later, separated from'this by 
ridges of hill (which I call the " Lokzhnng Mountains ”), I propose 
the name ‘*Kuenlm Plains." These reach to the very foot of the 
Euenlun Range; they consist not of one wide open plain, but of a 
plain a good deal divided, though not absolutely separated, into 
tracts by long branch ridges. These 'three, Lingzhithang, the 
Lokzhung Mountains, and the Euenlun Plains, we will now suc¬ 
cessively examine. 


LnrOZHITHANO. 

The lateral dimensions of this plain were given above. Its 
elevation, as near as I could calculate from two sets of Boiling 
Point observations which were taken from PSngkong as a datum, 
is 17,300 feet on the southern side, and 17,100 feet on the northern. 
There is a very gradual slope from south to north, or from south¬ 
west to north-east, one imperceptible to the eye, but marked by 
the course of the streams.* Besides this general dope there are 
minor variations of level; these, however, do not (as far as I saw) 
exceed 20 feet; the plain, therefore, is wonderfully even. In 
character it is bare and earthy; in colour it is brown and white 
in alternate spaces, according as the whitiA clay whidi is the 

* The title of » photosiaph given in Hendenm’i ‘Lehore to Tiriomd ’ ii written 
“ Camp at Linse Thang 18,500 feet aboro the ean." TUe is dearly a slip, for in the 
test 17,300 is the height givoi. 
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fenadataoii soil of l&e whole ia expoeed on the rarfoee or is strewn 
oyer w ooreied with stones. It is indeed “ a weaiy waste, expand¬ 
ing to the skies.” 

If, from npon this plain, we snrrey the mountains aronnd, we see 
that on the sonth, the side we have come from,.it is bounded by- 
low.eloping hills. On the west come bolder hUls and even snowy 
peaks; in these there is a gap, to fellow which would lead one 
down to the river 8h&yok. All along the north of the plain is 
the range of the Lokzhung Mountains, whose direction is west- 
north-west and east-south-east; this begins on tlie west with two 
peaks between 20,000 and 21,000 feet, and continues at from 18,000 
to 10,000 feet, a range of irregular hills, stmp, rocky, and peaked. 
To the east-south-east the plain at first seems boundless, but again, 
from some points, summits of motmtains become visible, which 
probably belong to an enclosing ridge. 

The climate of this high plain is one of almost daily extremes. 
The sun may rise in a clear sky, and, as it dimbs, warm the 
ground with a speed proportioned to the thinness of the air that 
the rays have to pass through, increasing its warmth till two or 
three hours past noon; the air being still, the lowermost layer 
of it becomes somewhat raised in temperature, but the traveller 
feels chiefly the double effect of the direct rays and the radiation 
fi»m below, and he labours over the desert plain oppressed by the 
heat. When the sun has declined but half-way to the horison, 
there springs up a wind from the sonth-west'or west-south-west, 
a keen and searching wind, that quickly makes one suffer from 
cold more than before one did from the heat So it continues ti}]r 
nightfall, then gradually the wind dies away; in the still night 
the ground loses its heat, and a severe frost occurs by'morning. 
On the 26th August 12°, and on the 11th September 10° Fahr. 
were the temperatures recorded by my minimum thermometer. 
This, I think, is the usual course in summer time, but^ excep¬ 
tionally, dond, or a storm of wind, comes on that tends to lower 
the day and perhaps to raise the night temperature. One- 

cannot tell to what depth snow falls <m this plain in winter; I 
have never heard of anyone faavmg traversed it at that season, 
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bat I saw it white with sbow on tiie 12th September; the whde 
plain was coreied with snow, while of the bounding mountains the 
lower slopes were of the brown colour of their own to^s, their 
summits only being whitened by the fresh fall; but at that time 
of year such a fall would be sure to melt. The winter’s snow 
ccrtamly stays on the hills till summer is well on. The streams 
which the melting snow supplies are apt to dry up by the middle 
' of August; in crossing the plain at that time, and again in Sep* 
tember, I found but a few pools of water in one of the chief 
stream-courses; of these one was brackish and one fresh. One 
day I was on the look out, as the goal of the day’s march, for the 
salt lake marked in Mr. Johnson’s map. Several times a mirage 
deceived us by imitating a lake; at last we reached the very spot 
where it was marked to be, and 'there found but the bed of the 
lately-dried-up lake. The lake seemed to have been three miles 
across, but very shallow; doubtless it fills in the early summer, 
receiving the drainage of some of the southern and of the western 
portion of the plain. By evaporation it becomes saline, and as the 
season advances dries up altogether. This wide plain, 

dry and bare, and exposed at noonday to rays of the sun un¬ 
tempered by thick air, is weli calculated to produce mirage, which 
depends on the differing temperatures (and therefore differing 
densities) of different horizontal layers of air. The first time 1 
crossed it, a striking and somewhat puz 2 ding mirage prevailed. 
Eastwards the plain seemed to end in a boundless ocean, in which 
were strange-shaped islands, some bearing masses of snow; the 
inverted image of them was reflected from below, and a repetition 
of the double image beneath that. As one stoops low to the 
ground the ocean seems to ripple to but a hundred yards from 
one; sometimes the appearance of water was very distinct to us 
as we were seated, but disappeared on our rising. From other 
points the mirage made the plain look like a beautiful lake with 
steep banks, backed by high snowy mountains. 

The area of the plain itself and of the inner slope of the 
surrounding mountains makes an isolated basin of drainage. 
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In tbe wnstem put the vaten flow towaids the tempuery Idra 
ftbore mentioned, wnne ruy ptobably drying up on the way to 
it; in the eastern part they go to the larger li^e muhed oh the 
map, which has, 1 beliere, been viewed from a distance by some 
member of the G. T. Survey. The isolatioB of the bssin was 
the last considerable change that occurred; that a lake, whetiier 
of enclosed drainage or conmunieating with the sea, eiisted for a 
great .length of time, is proved by the composition of the gronnd; 
the whole soil that covers the flat ha» hem dyxmted in a lake. 
Mr. Johnson on his jonrney recognized the hot that the plain 
had been a large lake, and a close examination of the substance 
of the ground clearly proves it, as will now be seen. The 

small differences of level that have been spoken of resolve them¬ 
selves, speaking generally, into a higher tract and a lower, with 
20 feet, or lees than that, of difference between them; there is 
also an unevenness of the higher plateau, made by waterconrses 
having been cut through it as the surfrme-water drained down 
to the lower track This is extremely like what we saw in the 
Salt Lake plain of Bupshu; but there is a yet more important 
resemblance in the substance of the plateau. Small cliffs at the 
edge of it, or the minor ravines cut into it, show that below, 
as at the surface, there is a whitish or a drab day; some of 
this is a massive clay, some of it is laminated; some of it is 
calcareoua Interstratified with the clay is sand, some so flne as 
to be impalpable. Again, there are laminse of flat water-plants; 
and in'places a mass of these plants some inches in thickness, 
with earth intermixed. These phenomena, repeated whenever 
one gets an opportunity of seeing into the substance of the 
plateau, leave no doubt in my mind that the strata were depo¬ 
sited in a still lake. The sections only enable us to say ^ 
of 20 feet in thickness of the material; how much deeper the 
lake deposits exist—to what extent the levelling of this wide 
flat sur&ce is due to a Ailing up by such deposits—we have at 
present no means of ascertaining. The lower tract 

hu on its surface frmn a quarter of an inch to three inches 

z 2 
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aoro^ moBjt of thoa angolar or nearly so, wane roonded, of 
limeat^ jor (d Bandstone. That, in part at aQ OTwnta, this 
lotnr tract has been denuded out of the higher plateau, is proved 
.by an outlier of the day and plant-beds left in the lower space 
at a considerable distance from the rest. It is probable that 
the lower plain was out out both by tiie water of the lake, 
acting at its margin, when it had already much diminished and 
had become localized in the lowest parts, and later b^ streams, 
which widened their way by denuding laterally. At one part, 
over a considerable space, was a curious result of the denudation 
of the substance of the plateau—a strange form of the portions 
of the clay whidi were left; this I saw four or five miles south 
and south-west of Tsothang, over a tract of some square miles. 
The rough sketch shows the form in question. There are mounds 
of a peculiar shape, with a steep and a sloping side, the steep 
face always looking in one direction, which is 15° south of west 
The mounds are from two to twdve feet above the hollows 
between them. I have been much puzzled to account for these 
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framk; their directicm is most probably to be connected with 
the direction of the prevailing strong winds < with which it 
about coincides; one feels inclmed. to speculate on the posnbility 
of the wind itself, by drifting fine sand, to aict on a '•surfiace 
already made irregular by stream-denudation, faaviii^ carved them 
thus. ihe lacustrine deposits hithei^ des^bed are 

clearly those of the deeper water of the frnmer lake; we will 
now go to the edge of the plain to see if any maigiiud tcaoea 
of the water of it can be found. Approaching the inegnlar 
Ldahung Bange, we see that the light-wlonred ^ of hard ^y 
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«oid8off triih « marked bonodary agaiiwt gnmod alopiag sUgktijr 
npwarde; the dope is at im eagle of aboat 8P. At fint the mO 
thie incline is day, with stones strewn orer it; fiother np 
is (and, more or less in lines; and &rther np still* the sab- 
stance was all sandy or shingly, with sUght ridges in it; these 
are dearly the littoral deposits of 'our lake. Then as we go np 
still higher, and eq>eoiaIly'a8 we examine the* ground on the 
nwth-west of Tsothang, we meet with complete beodies, pantlld 
corred shingle-banks; some of the shingle was cemented by 
carlxmate of lime dissolved from the stones themselves, which 
are of limestone. Beaches of this ordinary kind are seen np to 
160 feet above the flat plain; at a higher level still there ate 
deposits the mode of whose occntrence will be understood from 
the next diagram. There is a Ime of rocky cliff between 60 
and 100 feet high; at the foot of it are distinct beaches; above 
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it is a mass of rounded stones, forming the top of the hill, which 
may be as much as 800 feet above the plain at Tsothang. We 
have, therefore, in the intermediate or lower beaches, evidence 
of the lake having at one time had its shore along the edge of 
these Lokzhung Mountains; in the upper masses of shingle, 
evidence of a still higher watei-level. Of this we will try to 
understand the full bearing as we go farther on and become 
acquainted with the form of the ground in the Lokzhung Bange 
and beyond. Hitherto we have looked only on the north side 
of Lingzhlthang for shore-marks, hut \te must not foiget to trace 
them, if possible, on the south. Both times that 1 came to the 
southern edge—-going and returning—1 was under disadvantages; 
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tbe first time night was falling, tmd it was impocnible to make 
any examination; the second, a storm of wind and sndw came 
<m which much hindered it. This, however, I saw; that the 
ridge, a height of. about 800 feet, which the path crosses as 
one approaches Lingshlthang from the south, has at its upper part 
a conglomerate of stones of the two kinds of limestone that occur 
near; the conglomerate is in beds which slope northwards Sb** 
or 40*. It reaches also on to the northern side of the ridge. 

Leaving for the present further discussion as to the history 
of the lake, we will go to the next division of the region, and 
afterwards return to the subject. 

Thb Lokzhunq Mountaikb. 

These are a complex range of mountains running in a west- 
north-west and east-south-east direction from the western to the 
eastern bounding-ridge of the Plateaus. Its length is 60 miles, 
its width from 15 to 20 miles. It is a region of rocky hills 
with flat dry stony valleys between them. The map but partly 
expresses the character of this range; it would require a more 
detailed survey than has been made for their complications to be re¬ 
presented. It is not one range with branching spurs, but it may be 
spoken of as a trfict occupied by parallel hill-ranges (running from 
west-north-west to east-south-east) of . various outline, according to 
the kind of rock each is composed of; these ranges are broken 
or cut through by valleys which lead from the southenunost 
edge of the hill-tract towards the north-east; the breaks in the 
different ranges are not opposite to each other but are in dchelon, 
so tiiat each valley zigaaga, now flowing south-east between two 
ranges, now breaking through qne to the north-east, again taming 
south-east, and ultimately leading out to the Kuenlun Plains. 

I have putin a sketch of one of the widest of the stony valleys 
among the Lokzhung Mountains; it leads up to the western tang^ 
in which js a conspicuous peak of 21,000 feet, a peak too steep to 
bear snow; except a little in the saddle-like hollow. 

None of the valleys drain out to Lingzhlthang; the rounded 
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ridge whicdi is about 800 feet above that place, that bears coarse 
shingle on the t(^, makes the waterdied between Ling2Ithang.and 
the Knmiltin Plains; for this is contianons, while the higher, the 
rocky, ridges behind it are broken tbrongh. 

I said that the different ridges vary in character according to 
the rock they are composed of. There is an older enciinitic lime¬ 
stone, dark grey in colour, which usually is dipping high; this 
makes hills not the most rugged. Ferruginous sandstone, and 
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above that a limestone that contains hippurites, lie unoonformably 
on the older limestone; these sometimes make isolated hills of 
various forms, sometimes, with a high dip of the strata, make 
a rugged serrated ridge. Some portion of this newer formation 
gives, in the weathering, a reddish-brown surface; other portions, 
of a light-coloured limestone or crystalline marble, make con¬ 
spicuous white rocks. 

The path traverses this range from Tsothang to Thaldat; it takes 
two days’ march in and out among the mountains to go through 
them. The road does not follow one valley, but passes from one 
to another by crossing low necks. More than one of these necks 
which I crossed were accumulations of rounded material—coarse 
shingle—like what composes the summit of the rounded ridge 
bAhind Tsothang. From one of these was a fall of 100 feet on one 
side and 200 feet on the other, but it is not certain that the whole 
^as made of shingle; it may be that there was rock within. 
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The EcsiOiiTN Flaih& 

This, as was said above, is the name 1 give to that part of 
these uplands vhich lies between the Lokzhung and the Euenlnn 
Moantains. 

The place called Thaldat is on the north>eastem edge of the 
Lokzhung Hills; the groiuid dopes gently down from it, for 
200 feet of fall, to the flat of the Euenlun Plains. To the south* 
east the boundary of the Plains is not seen, except that from a com¬ 
manding position we may get sight of the summits of some distant 
snowy mountaina The mountains which bound the Plains on the 
north are both massive and lofty snow-topped hills, part of the 
great Kuenlun Bange. From the different mountain ranges long- 
extending but not lofty q[)urs project, separating the various parts 
of the irregularly-shaped area of the Plains. 

The level of the Plains is 16,000 feet above the sea, that is 
1000 feet below Lingzhithang. The surface is sometimes of hard 
clay, sometimes of a softer mixture, half sand, half clay. The 
variations of level are greater than any we met with in Lingzhl- 
tiiang; from one uj^per plateau there is a fall of 60 feet to a lower 
watercourse plain, and numerous small ravines, cutting through 
nearly to that depth, make very irregular ground. Partly from 
these ups and downs and partly from the yielding character of the 
dry loamy earth (which certainly increased the labour of walking 
by one-half), we found the way very laborious; for here also, one 
must recollect, any increased exertion immediately makes the 
rarity of the air to be felt. The upper plateau is in parts covered 
with fragments of a brown calcareous cake, an inch or less in 
thickness—biscuit would be the more descriptive word. At the lower 
levels there are shallow saline lakes here and there. The 

flats of greatest extent are those to the north-east and east 
from Thaldat; from these many ramifications extend; a branch 
runs up between spurs (by the place called Yangpfi) to the 
Kuenlun, with a width of some five miles; this again branches to 
the west and opens out into that most saline portion of all (which 
we shall examine later) between Patsalung and Lending. At the 
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head of some d these bnutehes, the plain, nanowing, changes 
into a slightly slo^ang alluTinm of streams that come down 
from the Euenlnn Mountains; higher up this changes into 
steepeiHsloped alluTial deposits in among the spurs of tliose moun¬ 
tains. These are part d the foremost ridge of the 

Euenlun; it is a Ixdd dark line some 4000 feet abore the 
{dain; behind it is the lofty snowy lange that reaches to close 
cm 22,000 feet. On the southem &oe of the highest ridge the 
easternmost branch of the Kfirakish River has its source.* The 
drainage of the Plains does not communicate with that river; there 
is a barrier which we shall presently look at The Eastern Eira* 
k&sh, at its nearest point, flows in a valley between the north-west 
comer of the Plains and the foot of the great mountains; here it is 
15,000 feet above the sea, 1000 feet below the plain-level; 
there is a steep descent to it in a narrow side ravine. The Eastern 
Earahash Valley is'.here a few hundred yards in width; it dopes 
down to the west-north-west at an angle of about 8°. On the 
north it is bounded immediately by the main Euenlun drain; on 
the south by spurs from a more southerly, nearly parallel, line 
of mountains. These southem mountains are of slate and shale, 
and the same rock extends some way up the slope of the Euenlun 
opposite; but at this part the ridge itself of the Euenlun, and 
farther east the whole height of the slope, are of granite; the 
road on its descent from the Plains to the Eastern Edrakfish 
Valley is about on the junction-line of the two rocks. The Enen- 
lun Mountains make a continuous ridge, with some higher peaks 
covered with permanent consolidated snow-beds; these tower 
6000 or 7000 feet above the valley; just north of the high 
peak at the corner, a glacier, pore white, comes down in a hollow 
to a level some 3000 feet lower than that of the ridge. All is, as 
usual, bare; above are surfaces steep but not predpitous, below 
are taluses and other stony accumulations; down the valley 
rock; spur after spur from both sides comes forward until the 

* Hr. Haywud ia liia exploration* iimind that this was not the hngest cf 
the Xinkash; althongh, therefore, ttaveUett, Bastem and EnnqiWBn, had called it 
hj that name, the branoh whkh Haywaid ditaovered has nowoome to ^thename 
E&iak&ah; tho first I shall distin^iiah SS the Eaatain EltaUsh. 
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carving ot the northern ridge with ita high mountains shuts in the 
view. 

Having thus considered the general form of the ground as fhr 
as I myself have seen it in this direction—^for, after going a few 
miles down this Eastern KfirakSsh Valley, 1 turned back towards 
Ladakh—^we wiU return to the Euenlun Plains and examine them 
with the same attention that we gave to Lingzhlthang. 

I have explained that the various parts of the flat communicate 
with each other, for they ate separated only by ramifying, not by 
interlacing, hills. The substance of this flat consists of interstrati¬ 
fications of white or drab day with sand and some calcareo- 
argillaceons flakes—such as we saw on the surface broken up in a 
biscuit form. This is quite parallel to what we found in Liugzhl- 
thang; it is dearly the deeper deposit of a lake; the biscuitdstone 
frequently, or generally, has impressions of plant-stem^ and we 
sometimes find the same in layers in the clay. We conclude then 
that the small lakes scattered over are but the remnants of one 
that covered all the flat. To continue the same kind 

of investigation, we will now look along the foot of the lines of 
hill, at the edge of the flat, for those marginal evidences of a lake 
tiiat our eyes or minds have now become accustomed to. At various 
places we see these as dearly as could possibly be desired. About 
Thaldat, though there is no beach proper, there is found a doping 
littoral deposit of clay with small angular stones. Some fifteen miles 
north-nortii'east from Thaldat (at the farther side of that stretch 
of flat), when about a mile short of the hills, we reached again to the 
littoral deposit of the old lake—day, with small stones^ unrounded 
and half-rounded, within it. Then, right at the foot of those hills, 
we came on lines of shingle-beach, of unrounded and slightly- 
rounded stones^ at successive levels up to 80 or 100 feet above the 
plain; these beaches stretched from spur to spur of the hill, some- 
.times connecting two headlands as by an isthmus of shingle, with 
a hollow left between it and the line of the hilL At the extreme 
point of this branch of mountains a high bank of beach conneote 
it with an isolated hill beyond; again, at the north side of (he 
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bnuEud^ WM a great aocumulation of sbingle, extending botb in 
length and widdi towards the flat, first in ridges and afterwards in 
a flatter form, c<mstitating a subaqueous littoral deposit, seme of 
which has been cemented hard by carbonate of lime. 

iiTow again come the questions:—what made the lake ? where 
would have been the outlet ? is there any sign of a dam ? 

In trying to obtain foots in answer to these questions I wished 
for means of getting more accurate levels than I was able to 
obtain; I wanted both appliances for this and time for using 
them. But as for as I could judge by eye and by Boiling Point 
observations, the outlet of all this branching flat was once to the 
Eastern E&rak&h Valley.* Farther, 1 saw that the cause of the 
stoppage of this outlet, the dam which made the lake—the lake, I 
take it, which covered all the flat—also existed here. It is 
possible that at different times the dam may have been at dif¬ 
ferent spots, and even may have been of different kinds. If, as is 
possible, the lake existed daring part of the glacial period, then a 
glacier itself with its moraines—perhaps a glacier occupying the 
head of the Eastern EarakSsh Valley—may have formed the dam. 
However that may have been, there is now, at the spot we are 
qieaking of (four or five miles in a direction 30° east of south from 
Brangsa encampment on the Eastern EfirakSsh), a neck between 
the Eastern Earakfish drainage and that of the basin of the 
Euenlun Plains; this neck is made by two alluvial fans, from 
opposite sides of the outlet valley, coming down and meeting. I 
do not say that this particular fan-made neck is high enough to 
a^unt for the highest of our beaches, but I both believe that it 
acted as a dam at some stage of the lake’s existence, and also that 
here or within a short distance existed each and all of the barriers 
of the lake on this side. 

We have now come to a comer of the Plains which I have not 
specially doficribed, but it shows some points of peculiar interest. 
From the fons that make the neck, southward for more than 

* Hr. Johiunn liad inferred that the outlet of the Soda phua (which ia the neareet 
branch of Umio plaina to the spot in qneation) had bom into the Eaatem Kfaahaeh 
Bivei. 
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20 is a oomparathrely narrow flat (from one to three 

miles in width) wbidh eommunioates on the south-east with the 
wider plain. We descend into this from the neck, and at once 
come on lake^eposits. We sea flaky clay, the depont of stiU 
water, mid upon this we see parallel carves of beach reaching 
across the valley, which in succession shut off the end of the lake 
(at its different stages of level) in that northerly direction; the 
lake at one time extended beyond them, and deposited some day- 
beds, and later,''on a recession, caused by a lowering by drying, of 
the waters, the beaches were formed in ribs upon it. Side valleys 
that join in on the west were once arms of the lake; the marginal 
indications extend for some distance up them; but of one that I 
saw the mouth had been closed by a bank of shingle that had 
^formed right across it. Where one of these valleys comes in the 
old high margin of the lake is beautiftilly shown out by the 
beaches; these consist of flat stones with their edges rounded; 
angular pieces have latdy fallen from the diff, but to distinguish 
them from the shingle matter is not difficult; the beaches are at 
various levels, up to 200 feet above the lowest part of the valley 
near. Here the downward succession of deposit is shown with 
great completeness; in the uppermost 120 feet, there are steep 
dopes of beach; below are flatter, shelving, beaches; lower still 
the ground is nearly Sat, composed of dry mud and stones; again 
lower is a flat all of dry clay. The level of this hardened 
day-bed of the lake is of course below that of the neck made 
by the two frns, but 1 think that the level of the highest beach 
is above it. This neck then, considered as a dam, would not 
account for the highest rise of the waters ; as before said, other 
dams—of ice or moraine—^probably came into action near the 
same spot At this part of the Plains we are, I believe, 

in the lowest portion of the whole basin. Being nearest the 
ordinal outlet of the vdley that preceded the lake, it would 
naturally have the lowest level, unless disproportionately raised 
by the lake deposits. 1 believe that on Ihe wate;rB lessening by 
evi^ration they receded into this comer, and for long occupied 
this space in a narrow lake, during which time a conoentratum. 
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and ultimately «jpedpitadon, of the saliae materials they omi> 
tained mid were bdng supplied with, were going on. For this tract 
is the <me of all where there is die greatest depout of salts. At 
other parts, indeed, there had been seen a thin oahe, or elte an 
effiormwence, of saltan sometimee of carbonate of soda and some¬ 
times ci. snlphate of magnesia. But here, orer many sqnare 
miles, is a thick bed of salt which I believe to be chiefly snlphate 
of magnesia. There are three or four forms in which oocnr^; 
flrst mixed with sand to a depth of many inches, but with a thin 
cake of nnmixed saline matter at.the surface; as one passes over 
thi% the foot, oradding through the cake at top, siaks deep in the 
soft saline sand; secondly, a powdery form of the white salts, this 
being probably a changed state of the material to be mentioned 
next; lastly, a hard crystalline colourless cake of the salt; to what 
depth this may reach 1 do not know, but as much as 10 feet oi 
thickness have 1 seen. The surface of this cake is <tften irregular, 
in hard rough narrow ridges, two or three feet high, of the conso¬ 
lidated salt, with the soft powdery salt, or the mixture of earth and 
salt, between them *; these may have been forced up by the frost at 
the margiti oi the lake, in the same way as the frost-margins are 
iwAitfl which we saw by Pfingkong Lake; for I observed such a 
line of ridge along the edge of one of die present pools of water. 

The water of the small lake now remainmg, though very saline, 
yet was frosen when I saw it on the morning of the 6th September; 
for the cold had even then begun to be intense. Where 

the flat widens out^ and connects eastward with the rest of the 
Plains, its surface bears much less of the salts. 

GsKEBAn Obsxbvatiokb. 

We have now considered riiese uplands in their separate 
divisions of the two plains and the dividing mountains. There are 
yet some observations to be made which will refer more generally 
to the whole track 

First we will reoaphnlate the fiwAB which have been mote or 
* It will be mdentood Ibat 1 am not ipealdbg of oommon aUt, bat of the eame 
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less detsdPied as to the form of the groimd, A nearly hot not q;^te 
eompleie harrier of moontains encloses the two taMe>lands, <Hie 
16,000 feet the other 17,000 feet high, which are themselres 
separated from one another by the Lokzhnng Range. Of what is 
ouMds tins mountain barrier we do not know equally well for all 
the sides. On the north Mr. Johnson has shown how the ridges 
and the valleys.'lessen in height till the plains of Ehntan are 
reached. On the west Mr. Hayward found that the mountmn- 
ridge is succeeded by the main Efirakish Valley, and that again 
by the high ground, partly mountains, partly table-land, that 
extends towards the Karakoram and Snket Passes.* On the south 
is the mass of rounded hills which we dwelt on in the beginning 
of this chapter. There remains tiie eastern side. Here ^ ground 
has never been at all explored, nor even reached, by any European, 
nor, till some distance beyond, by anyone from whom information 
could be got. I believe there to be a bounding ridge of moun¬ 
tains on the east as there is on the west. Beyond that, I heard 
from the mouth of a Ladakhi who took the route from Budokh to 
Khutan, there is a long valley somewhat cmresponding to the 
Earahash Valley on the westt 

So much for the form of the ground. Next, a last word oa tbe 
formation of the lake or lakes, for now that we have acquired a 
general idea of the ground we shall be able better to judge of 
the weight of the various facts, bearing on this subject, that were 
recorded. At the north-west comer we found an opening 

for former drainage, between the Euenlun Mountains and spurs 
from the western ridge; this opening is now, to a certain extent, 
closed by alluvial accumulations, and was formerly in all probability 
obstructed to a still greater—^perhaps to a much greater—^heigb^ 
either by similar deposits or by glaciers and moraines, gladiers at 
that time being more numerous and larger than now. At the ex¬ 
treme south-west comer I have been informed by Mr. Shaw (from 
his own observations and on the authority of Mr. Reynolds of the 

* Dr. Cayley explored some of tliu ground and finmd a route which in some 
respeotB 10 one of the best to follow in going from Lad&kh to YirkandL 

t My informant told me that to traverse this route from Budddi to Khutan takes 
about eighteen or twenty days. 
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Si^^) tliat skeams which flow down to the ShSyok intetramify 
with those that flow into Lingzhlthan^ that the watershed between 
is q^aite nnmarkedi * That here, too, or else somewhat lower down, 
existed a dam, in nature similar to the one observed or to those 
inferred, for the other end, I have but little doubt. Now, 

on the theory that the lake or lakes were dammed at these two 
points, we must allow the dams io have had a height at least 
equal to the highest beach or margin-mark. Some of the highest 
of the shingle observed is by the Lok^nng Mountains, lehceen the 
Lingzhithang and Euenlun Plains; indeed we saw that the wateiv 
shed between these two drainage-basins (as they are at present) is 
made by a ridge of a height of about 17,300 feet (300 feet above 
Lingzhithang), which tears or is made of shingle at Us summit. I 
can then but infer that at one time, when the two dams locked 
the waters to a great depth, there was one lake stretching from 
near the Changchenmo Watershed to the Euenlnn Mountains, 
which made, over what is now Lingzhithang, a wide sea, 60 miles 
by 20, which reached through straits among the various ridges 
of which the Lokzhung Mountains are composed, and which 
spread northward over what are now the Euenlnn Plains pene¬ 
trating far between the mountain spurs to the very base of the 
Euenlun Mountains. At this stage there was no waiersked 
between the Indian and the Turkistfin drainage; or if there were 
one it could only have been the higher of the two dams that c(m- 
fined the lake; it is possible that each dam alternately became 
the watershed, the waters of the lake sometimes going one way, 
sometimes another; and it is just possible that at some period 
the waters simultaneously flowed out both ways. The sink¬ 

ing of the surface of the water may have first begun by a lowering 
of one of the dams, but must at the last have been due to a change 
of climate, the present ratio of supply to evaporation water not 
now availing, while formerly it must have availed, to spread the 
waters over the enclosed drainage-hasins. At a stage in the sinking 
of the water the one lake must have become two. The waters 

• This !> not K> eipwoed on tho map; I had no matciial fioin wUdi it eoold be 
drawn. 
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themBelTeB, by ^eir ounDbi and their abore*«otion|, had acca* 
molated depoidta along the line of the Lokzhnng Mountains, 
wMoh, on their retreating^ became Imuts separating the two watery 
tracte, and have since become the watershed between the two 
enclosed dtainage-arcaa 

There is another subject—the extent to which this region can 
support animal or regetable life—about which the little I have 
to say may be worth telling, since the place is so seldom visited. 
In the description hitherto little has been spoken of bnt earth and 
stones and rooks; but in tiiis I hare been guilty of hardly any 
omission, so few are the traces of either animal or vegetable, life. 
yegetati<m exists but here and there; generally every 10 or 16 
miles is to be found some Imiae, or Eurotia, the plant that serves 
for fuel, though at one halting-place moss is obtained in its stead, 
and at another neither herfes nor moss can be got. Pasture is 
still rarer; on leaving the last halting-place in the Chonglung 
branch of the Changchenmo Valley we had to pass over 60 or 
70 miles before reaching any grass; the first find was at Lok- 
riiung, a halting-place in the middje of the mountains of the same 
name. On the Euenlnn Plains grass is equally scarce, and it is 
(mly when one gets well into the Eastern Efirakash Valley that this 
cause of difficulty in keeping one’s baggage animals alive dis¬ 
appears. Of wild animals one would think from the 

foot-prints that great numbms must live in the plains and the 
snrronnding mountains; but one sees few, and on reflection it 
ajqtears that the many footfoints are the work of a comparatively 
■iwii.n number of individuals, for in this country a mark made 
may stay nnoUiterated finr years. I saw Eyang, the Wild Ass, 
but tmly singly, at Thalda^ which is a wAtering-plaoe of his; a 
tnfek had bera made stra^ht to it for two miles, beaten and 
deaxed of stones by continnal passage. Hare also are now and 
then to be aeen, and foot-prints of Antdope were observed at 
variions places on the plains. Beyond, on the Eastern EStakish, 
Eyang, and Antelope, and Hare were more plentiftiL Abeastihad 
not befine seen, was the wild ytt; him I met among the Lokzhnng 
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lioini ^n t-rA wlit^ ball—an anixaal in fonn nactly lika ibe 
doBMtteaited yik; bat of larger bolki from his sides hung Irag 
hair, hurt his back was comparatively bare. At first, on seeing ns, 
he went away with a dmrt quick trot, bat he afterwards broke into 
a heavy lamberii^ gallop. It has been doubted whether the 
domeatio yik cooies from tiiis wild one, or whether the wild y&k 
inay not have q>rang ficom some that have escaped from the 
camps of travellers, for every now and then these beasts of burden 
ate overcome, and, unable to carry their loads, are relinquished; 
these may, perhaps, recover, and, finding subsistence on some 
scant pasture, live and reproduce their kind in a wild state. 

There is one othmr phenomenon that deserves a moment’s 
attention before we leave this interesting ground. There are at 
least two instances of iee-iedt, at, as some have cdled them, mow- 
hed$, occmrring in the plains. I prefer the former name.as teing 
nune truly descriptive, although at first tight they look just l&e 
beds of snow. Colonel H. Stxachey desQtibed two or three of 
these in fiupshu and P&ngkong, but gave no explanation of their 
origin. Mr. Johnson mentioned the one at Thaldat, which was 
the first I ever saw. On the plain, a mile or two &om the nearest 
hill, a space about a mile long ^d a quarter of a mile wide is 
occupied by the ice-bed; it lies ih the bed of a strcnm, .with the 
water fiowing beneath pact of it; the greatest thickness that I 
saw was four feet rsome of it was like nevS, and some was more 
icy. A similar bed which I saw in ^pshu {one of those noticed 
by Colonel Strachey), I find described in my notes as being made 
in great part of layers from a quarter inch to one and a half 
jnnti thick of prismatic ice, the prismatic crystals being of course 
at right angles to the surfstce of the layers; there, too, was some 
is described as like nevS. At other parts, again, the length 
the prisms (and therefore the thicknon of one layer of ice) 
was as much us eight inches. 

1 that these ice-beds are the unmelted ice of the 

formed especially in spring, when the succestive rising 
levels of the water that flowed from the melting snows would 
layer after layei of ice, as the still severe cold at that time 

2 A 
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froze the sar&(% at night, ontO a thicbxess had aoctamnlated too 
great to be made to disappear bj one sommer’s son, and so the 
bed had become permanent. The limit to its yertical inoreaiie 
aronld be the impossibility of the water reaching to a higher and 
higher level beyond some certain height; oidy as it wasted away, 
as in summer it most waste, from the son melting its upper and 
the stream its lower surface, would, when the mass of ice settled 
doum, additions again bo made to it from ab^e in the same way 
as before. It may not unlikely happen that mow fallen on the 
surface sometimes becomes enclosed and consolidated by the over¬ 
flowing water. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

BALTKTlN. 

181 BiLrii—anoAB—Bl«gA — brIldC—bohdC— neniiAi — tru a4LiiB 

or POLO. 

Ik the oonrse of the last fire chapters we have gone over the 
whole of Ladakh, or if some few comers have been left untonched, 
it was either becanse their characteristics were not different from 
those of a neighboaring part that was described, or else they were 
places which L not having visited them, was unable to write <ff 
from personal observation. Now, in continual pursuance of the 
plan laid down, we must proceed to the north-westerly portion of 
the Indus basin, and first to the district, formerly the kingdom, of 
Baltistan. 

The reader will remember the character of that lowest part of 
the Indus Valley which was described under the heading of Oentral 
Tiadfikh—that which included the neighbourhood of the village of 
Dfih. We there found the river confined in a narrow rocky gorge; 
occasional flat and strait spaces supported th^ cultivation ofa^amall 
village; above rose rocky mountain-qmra which connected fiirther 
back with a lofty range. Thus, or sometimes with a less degree 
of confinement, the valley is oontinaed down through Baltisttn. 
The x>nth along it is sometimes on a. piece of sandy alluvium, 
sometimes over the great ragged Uocks of a talua end some¬ 
times on the face of a cliff wadied at the base by the river, the 
road being carried on precarious-looking timbered galleries fixed 
into wwa-TI projections of the rock. The scenery is always of 
stony e^anses and ragged iocks; only at every few miles a 
pretty village at the opening of a ravine pleases cue by its thidk 
CR^ and the foliage of its fiuit^treesj, which here, as we descend 
the valley, more and more flkmrish. The Siiyok Valley, which 

.2 A 2 
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nmB nearly parallel to, and at levels oorre|^>onding witb, the 
Indus Yalley, I have not visited in this its lower part; from Dr. 
'Hiompson’s description it seems to have -much the same general 
character as that of the Indus, but perhaps with greater variation 
in width. The two rivers unite by Eiris. A few miles below is 
SkfirdQ, the chief place of Baltist&n. I shaU describe the neigh* 
bourhood of Skardi^, and some otiier portions of Baltistfin that 
I am familiar with, in some detail, but before doing so I wish to 
give a short account of the people of that country. 

The BiXTis. 

The country' Itself is by the Lad&khls called BcMl, and a native 
of it is called Balil-pa; but the Kashmiris and other neighbours 
use the word Baltl as an adjective^ and call the country, according 
to the Persian form, Baltistan, or the place of the Baltls, and this 
mode I shall follow. 

As has before been said, the Baltls are Muhammadanised 
Tibetans, They are quite of the same stock as the Ladakbis, 
differing from most of these latter in physical characters little 
more than .some Ladakhls differ from others. By becoming Mu¬ 
hammadan, however, they have gained for themselves some other 
differences in look. The Baltls have parts of the Tura¬ 

nian physiognomy marked. The high cheek-bones are generally 
noticeable, .and the eyes drawn out at the comers. Their 
eyebrows are often brought near each other with a wrinkling 
of the brow; but the nose not so often has the depressed form as 
it has with the Bhots (that is, the Buddhist Tibetans), nor are the 
Baltls quite so scantily bearded as these are. Tiie Baltls have 
disused the pigtail, and they partly follow the Muhammadan 
custom of shaving the head, only they leave long side-locks 
growing from behind the temples, which are sometimes lank, 
sometimes thick and curly, and sometimes plaited. In 

stature the Baltls are less thick-set than most Ladfikhls, and 
taller; this difference may be the effect of local circumstances; 
for in most parts of Baltistan there is a less severe climate than in 
most parts of Ladftl^, and the life led is somewhat easier; and it 
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kto be noted &at of Nnbii, where the people (daased with the 
Ladfikhb) resemble the Baltls in figure, the ph78ioal ciroumstanoes 
ai^HToeeh those of Baltist&n. Hie Baltls, though wiry, are not 
equal to their neighbours of LadSkh in carrying loads; especially 
they move slower with their weights; but they are particularly 
good in carrying a load over difficult ground where one would 
think a laden man could not pass. They always carry about a 
hair-rope or else a leathern thong, fixed to a wooden ring, for 
slinging their loads, and very commonly carry a conical basket at 
their backs for the same purpose. The dress of the Baltls 

is difierent from that of the Bhots, but it is of the same material, 
or perhaps of a more loosely-woven cloth. Instead of the. large 
loose coat they wear one reaching but a little below the knee, and 
they wear short pyjamas. They carry one or two wrappers for 
their waist and shoulders, these sometimes of a check pattern. 
For the head they have a small round cap, which they wear at the 
back of the head, and the hhadmen of villages bind a woollen 
cloth pagrl or turban over it; people of higher ramk will have one 
of white calico or muslin. The people go barefoot a good deal; 
but they carry with them, for wear in the colder parts, boots of 
soft leather, often of goat-skin with the hair left on and worn 
inside. In disposition the BalUs are good-natured and 

patient' They are not so cheerful as the Bhots, but they are not 
without some humour. They are less slow in comprehension than 
the !l^ots are, and are somewhat inOre up to the ways of the world 
—less generous, more eager m getting. 

In adopting Muhammadanism the Baltls dropped the custom 
of polyandry, and have since to some extent followed polygamy. 
And this although the same economic reasons for polyandry hold 
in Baltistfin as in Ladfikh. The area of cultivation is dosdy 
limited; there are no means of support within the country for an 
expanding population. Still with the new religion the customs 
prevalent among Muhammadans in other parts of the wofld 
were adopted, and the old prudential arrangements set asida 1 
do not tiiink that with the poor people—the mass of the popu¬ 
lation-polygamy is common, but there is no customary restric- 
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tion about autniag^ and they aie in &ot betrotbed aa boya and 
giria.* 

The result is that Baltistin u crowded; the pojpulatku is 
overflowing. Bnppily they are a people more likely to. flsre 
well as emigrants them the Lad&khls; for the heat of some of 
the valleys they dwell in has fitted them to endure the warmer 
climates that the search for food was likely to lead them to. 
Accordingly, colonies of Baltls have been made in sevend coon* 
tries, where food is more abundant, and frugality and industry 
(which are characteristics of the Baltl emigrant) can get their 
reward. Thus in the Yarkand country is a large settle* 

ment of these people; their occupation, 1 have been told, is in 
great part the raising of tobacco. In Kashmir some are settled, 
and to Jnmmoo even they find their way. Some hundreds, again, 
get a livelihood as soldiers in the Maharaja’s army, in which has 
been formed a regiment of Baltls, a regiment for which has been 
adopted the Highland kilt and a head-dress that mnst have been 
taken from some picture of our grenadiers of a century and a half 
back. But at present the great outlet for the Baltls is 

the Brid^ territory, where, at many places in the hills, works are 
going on—such as road-making and barrack-building—at which 
they can earn good wages; or better, by t^ing small contracts, 
gain a profit .as well. It is common for the Baltls, in parties 
of half a dozen or so, to find their way through Lad&kh to Simla, 
taking with them a load of dried apricots, by the sale of which 
they provide food on the road and perhaps a little purse at their 
journey’s end. Joining a gang of their countrymen already at 
work (for by this time there is established a regular though 
slow correspondence through those going and returning), they 
will work on steadily, until, after three or four years may be, they 
have saved what will carry them back to their country and keep 
them for awhile, and enable them to do something for those they 
bad left behind. Then, investing these savings in the goods 
in demand in Baltistan, generally copper cooking-pots, they will 

* With polygamy haa been intiodiiecrl the other MuhamnuulAii ouetom of roitraini 
of women from mixing freoly in aooiety. 
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load tlieBukelTW to the utmost they can ceny, and start on their 
tiro montibus’ jonmey lunna There tiie traTdled Baltl takes his 
ease iat a bit^ being able to obtain the best produce of his village, 
tail dimlnidhing resonzoes warn him again to look abroad. 

In sp^ of all this emigration, however, there remain in the 
ooontry mote people than its produm can well provide for. The 
land, or Ihe interest in the land, becomes minutely divided; 
the workers im it cannot get a full meal; the result is a poor, ill* 
dad, and unhealthy population: certainly the Baltls are much less 
robust and healthy than the Lod&khls. 

It is a curious thing that the Baltls belong mostly to the 8hla 
sect of Muhammadans. As to their first conversicm to Isl&m I 
could hear notliing; but some teachers are remembered—four 
brothers, it is said, from KhurisSn—who made "good Muhamma¬ 
dans ” of the people, who before were but nominally Muhammadan. 
It may be that these four missionaries were Shlas. There 

is among them yet another sect division. A number of the Baltls 
call themrolTes " NUr Bakhsh,” which name (evidently taken fam 
the name of soihe spiritual leader) implies a slight difference 
from the ordinary Shla. This consists in the mode or order of 
prayer; the NUr Bakhsh follow one who stands in fronts which,. 
apparently, the other Shlas do not; but in the great matters of 
difference between the Sunis and Shlas the Ivfbr Bakhsh are with 
the latter. 

Until lately Muhammadanism was advancing gradually among 
the BhJts. The line dividing the Muhammadans and the .Bud¬ 
dhists was travelling south-eastward. Moorcroft remarked, in 
1821, that about lUrgil Muhammadanism was advancing, and that 
there was every reason to suppose that before long Ladakh would 
be entirely Muhammadan. Dr. Thompson, who travelled over the 
countries in 1847-8, observed that in the Shayok Valley an unin¬ 
habited tract had acted as a barrier between Musalmfin and 
Buddhist, but that on the Indus and south of it Islfim was 
gradually, though very sluwly, extending eastwai-d. Now, 

however, the advance is stayed. The countenance and encourage¬ 
ment which the Maharaja has shown and given to the Buddhist 
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religion> as a l^oli of his own, has been oaongh to ooantenujt 
tiie tendency that there was to Mnhammadan conTeision. 

Some villages of Baltist&n, and some parts of villages, are 
inhabited by the quite different race of Birds, who are called by 
the Baltls BnfydL. These have yet to be described; I here only 
mention t^ fact in their distribution. In a few places, as at 
BM^o, the two races have intermarried. 

As to the language of the Baltis I can say nothing in detail; 
it is but slightly different from Lad&khl; the two options under¬ 
stand each other’s talk. 


Skabdo. 

Baltistan is composed of enormous mountain-chain^ or masaes 
of mountain. Of these, only a study of the map will make clear 
the direction. As to height; while 18,000 and 20,000 feet is 
common, there are, in the north-easterly parts, peaks of 25,000 
and 26,000, and one above 28,000 feet These give rise to the 
largest known glaciers out of the Arctic regions. Of the valleys, 
the most important are the Indus Valley, and the valley of the 
Shayok that joins it, and that of Shigar, which combines with 
the united valley at SbfirdU. 

At this meeting of the waters, the valley (which, in the course 
of the Indus, both above and below, is extremely narrow) is 
widened. There is left l^tween the mountains a curving, crescent- 
shaped, plain, in length 20 miles, in width varying from one mile 
to five. In the widest part are two isolated hills, about 1000 feet 
in height; between these flows the Indua Immediately below, it 
receives the waters of the Shigar Biver, and with their addition 
becomes a river of great speed and volume; in summer time it 
flows, even through this level part, with a velocity of six miles 
an hour. 

By far the most of the Skardtl plain is uncultivated; it kl a 
waste of sand and stones: there is flrst the space in flood-tiihp 
covered by the waters; then, over some square miles, ib Uowh 
sand, hopeless for cultivation; last are the stony tracts liplonging 
to the alluvial fans of streams that flow down from the southnm 
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iBiige of nurantaiiM. ColtiTation, boweyer, is limited more by the 
ntiqtly of watw than by tbe barrenness of tbe sod; for where 
irrigation can be applied, very bopeless-loobing ground will yield 
etops. Tlie water of tbe large rivers is seldom available, bnt the 
side streams, coming from a high level, can be led over tbe alluvial 
plateaus; these, then, make real 'oases, though of small area, 
surrounded by the yellow sands; plentiful crops come up, and 
innnmeralde fruiHrees flonrish in them. 

Bounding the valley on the south and south-west^ curving 
round widi its form, is a grand line, or broken wall, of mountfuns, 
rising into high-peaked rock-masses. This crescent of hOls 
extends from one narrow gorge, whence issues the river into the 
plain, to the other lower gorge, where tbe valley is again closed 
to tbe view. On the north side the mountains are more 

broken. One line comes from the north-west, and ends in a great 
rocky mass just opposite Skai'dfl. Then comes the valley of the 
Shigar Biver, and, at its farther side, some low, broken hills, 
backed by spurs from very lofty mountains The moun¬ 

tains are of bare rock; here and there only, on the upper slopes, 
is a little grass—^a patch of thin pasture. In all parts they are 
steep; in great part they are precipitous. High up on the 
southern hiUs, in hollows surrounded by great cliffy lio small 
glaciers; these for the most part are not connected with perpetual 
snow-beds, only some snow-taluses rest upon them and against 
tbe ; from one of those in sight, however, a long mass of 
perpetual snow leads up to the summit. These mountains rise to 
10,000 feet above the plau. 

Near tiie base of the hills, from .1700 feet above the plain 
downwards, lie the villages. In tlie distance they are bnt little 
green lines and patches, either embosomed in the lowest hollows or 
crowning some platform that projects from the ^urs. The space 
cultivate looks strangely small compared with the size of the 
great mountains; looked down on from a height, the fields seem 
to be minute garden-beds, and the groups of fruit-trees are like 
nure^ plantations. 

SkirdA itself is out in the plain, 7440 feet above the sea, just 
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at the fiwt of one of the two isolated rooks i this, rismg to 1000&et 
above^ overhangs it Skitdfl is not a town; it is rather a scattered 
odlection of houses and hamlets; the position of it is on an 
alluvial plateau, 150 feet above the river, which will therefore 
be about 7300 feet above the sea-level. The plateau extends from 
the foot of the hills to the rock; the river sweeps along the base, 
turned in its course by the same rock. Formerly the palace of 
the Bajas of Skirdtl stood at the edge of the plateau, where the 
rock rises from it; now the ruins remain, little more than the 
foundations and some vaulted chambers. The palace was dis¬ 
mantled on the taking of Sk&rdu by Maharaja Gul&b Singh's 
troops. The rock itself was the stronghold; there was a fort built 
at the south-east end of it, at a part very steep and difficult of 
access; to this the Baja (Ahmad Sh&h) retired on the approach 
of the enemy. Though the fort was a weak thing, yet its portion 
was such that it could have been held for long if the whole rock 
had been properly guarded as well. On the higher part of the 
rock was a smaller fort, in a position very difficult to readi from 
below. But the Dogrfi invaders were good mountaineers. One 
dark night they stole round from their position in front of the 
chief fort to the north-western corner of the rock, and, surprising 
the guards there posted, climbed the hill, and after a little 
fighting took the small fort near the summit. In the morning 
they began firing down, at an immense advantage, on the larger 
fort, and after two or vhree hours the Baja and bis people took to 
flight and the place was captured. All the garrison (except a few 
who escaped across the river) were either killed or taken; the 
Baja himself became a prisoner. 

This deed was boldly done of the Dogras; it resembled some¬ 
what, on a small scale, the capture of Quebec by the English. 
The strength of the position was such that it should never have 
been token except by blockade and starvation. Soon after this 
victory the whole of Baltist&n became subject to Gulab-Singh j ‘in 
one or two places, as at Shigar, the minor .ndnn held out for a bit, 
but they were soon reduced, and the country was. attached to 
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to their ciutom the Dogito built s'.new fort len dependent for 
ite eeooiity on advantagee of pontaon; a aketdi cS is pren 
below, which ahowa that thongh it may be somewhat diffioolt to 
scale, yet it is not well protected agaihst long shots. 
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The new part of Skardfi is on the platean near the old palace; 
there is a small bazaar; the shopkeepers are, I think, all 
Kashmiri who hare here settled; others of the same nation are 
occupied in weaving pashmina, for which the pashm is brought 
from Ladakh. The houses here in Bkardfi and in Baltistin generally 
are low flat-roofed houses, of stone and mud, with, commonly, a 
second story built over a portion of the first roof; this upper 
story (which is for summer living only) is not unusually of wattie; 
towards Bondfl, where timber is more plentiful, it is built of thick 
boards. In sunuuer time one sees the roofs all strewn with 
apricots, which are spread out to dry in the sun. The abundance 
of fruit in this country makes up in a great measure—^with respect 
to the economy of the peasants—for the scarceness of the pasture 
and the ocmsequent snudl amount of live stock that can be reared; 
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of goats or dieep one here seldom sees a large fkwk.* Bj tibe 
sab of dried frah in place of the prodnce of flocks and herds ate 
the InzntieB flrom oatnde purchased or the cash necessary fiv 
payment of taxes acquired. 

Bi this Skitdfl Talley are to he seen many physical phenomena 
which raise questions as to their origin well worthy of considera¬ 
tion. These ate great mounds, stone-heaps, situated in the pbin, 
which are the moraines of gbeiets that once protruded from the 
ravines on the south. These, as well as certain lacustrine beds at 
high levels, have been remarked on by Dr. Thompson and Major 
Godwin-Austoi. Then the rook itself, 1000 feet high, is covered 
in parts with allnvial deposit and transported blocks, which of 
tiiemselves suffice to show that the whole valley was once filled 
wiih such deposits to at least a depth sufficient to cover in that 
rock. Close to the summit of the rock, by the upper fort, is a 
brge mass of granite, 30 feet across, smooth-polished and grooved; 
this is a transported block, for the rock itself is of a different 
substance, a fine-grained but massive (that is to say, not very 
fissile) mica-schist This a^ues the presence of ice as a trans¬ 
porting power, in some form, when the deposits had covered in all 
up to that high level At Eu&rdh, on the right bank, the alluvial 
deposits occur at such a height as to imply a still greater depth 
of the sand and gravel. Another thing, not often seen, 

came under my observation. The beds of clay and fine sand, 
probably lacustrine, which form the plateau of the town are 
B OTnetimea seen to be curved and contorted, even to. over the 
perpendicubr. Thu phenomenon, observed ebewhere, I have 
referred to the ploughing action of glacier8.t 

All these things merit a minuter description and a longer 
discussion than I will here venture on. We now will leave the 
Skirdfl TaUey to look at other parts of Baltistan. 

• Qforttle Um Balfii keep ths oommon oow ud Hie so. Some of the viUegee 
have a tall jlk for bneding^ irUeh thqr keep in the cool upland paatore.gRmiidi 
nnt& tile eoU e( winter makes the valters dndarable for him. 

t Qavtahr Osokgieal Jonmal, vid. xxis., p. 460. 
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It BMj or may not be a &ot of impmrtaiioe in {tbyrical geo* 
giaphy-^that is to say, the fact may imply a oonnectiotk of deep! 
oaows, or may be the result of soparfioiil aoddents—tiiat the 
line of the ralley of the Indus as it flows norfh*west towards 
SkfrdQ is ocmtinned by that of the vall^ of the ffliigar Birer 
as it eomw from the north-west to jdn the former. The positions 
resemble those of the Indus Talley lower dowi^ and of the 
Gilgit Talley which joins it. 

The Talley of Shigar, from the village of that name npwards 
for 24 miles, is some three miles in width. Along both sides rise 
steep rocky moantains; the immediate peaks are 7000 feet or 
so above the valley; more lofty ones stand behind. The valley 
itself, at a general level of 8000 feet, is oconpied partly by the 
sandy and stony bed in which the river-channeb are made^ and 
partly by side alliivial deposits sloping down to tiiat flat. On 
both sides cultivation occurs opposite each ravine-month, for 
there the watm« of the side stream can bo brought to irrigate the 
ground. 

The village of Shigar is a long tract of cultivated land on the 
left bank of the river, where the ground slopes up gently to the 
base of the mountains. Hero grow rich crops of wheat, barley, 
millet, and other grains, while all around each corn-field, theb 
roots watered by the same cbanuels that are provided for the 
irrigation, is a most luxuriant growth of apricot trees, which bear 
fruit of greater perfection than is met with in any other part of 
Baltistan or of the neighbouring countries. This, to my mind, 
is the most delightful place in all Baltistan; after the sandy 
tracts of SkardU one can thoroughly enjoy sitting in the shade 
of the fruit-trees, whose bright foliage is varied by that of some 
large Planes, through which the eye can quietly view the grand 
mountains that on both sides bound the valley. 

At varying intervals, for 20 or 25 miles up, are villi^[e8 like 
this^ but no one of so great extent. Tomtrds the nj^r part 
of this length, on the right bank, which is the least sunny, apricot 
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•nd mnlbBRy tatees become fewer, and in their stead walnnt-trees 
flooridi. In the oenixal flat are sandy tracts ooTered with the 
priddy shnib^ Hifpojlmi through these the river flows with 
a large volume of water and great velodly; it can be crossed 
<^ponteto Shigar on rafts made of numbers of inflated goatskins 
fluttened together by stichs; the force of the chrrent, which here 
raises waves some feet in height, makes it a passage of some 
difSculty; in summer time it is impossible to get horses over, 
so that f<» some months there is no way of communication for 
them between the right and left banks; I had to leave my 
pmdes behind at Shigar, and did not rejoin them for several 
weeks. 

The Shigar Biver may be smd to be formed by the union 
of the fiSsha and Brildu streams, which meet at the top oi this 
wide Shigar Valley. From these upwards the two branch valleys 
are narrow. I followed up both these branches in sncoession, 
beginning with the western, called Bfisha. 


BiSHA. 

In the bottom of this valley there is no flat; there is, indeed, 
nouj^t but the qmce ooonided by the fens which project from 
the 'side ravines; each of these fens is the seat of a village, a 
small cultivated tract, with walnut-trees scattered about it 
Often xodcy precijHoes rise from the river side or else ftom dose 
bdiind die villages; if one ascends fer enough to see dear of 
these than the highest moantams come into view, peak after peak, 
rising from serrated ridges. Three thousand feet or so above the 
level of the villages are commonly pasture-grounds^ whither the 
flo^ and hmds are driven fer the summer months; on these 
there is often a oollecUm of small stme hats fiw the she|dierds 
to live in. It is only at such heists that any pasture can be 
got, and this stiU is scanty; it must be nourished 1^ the moisture 
from the mdting enow. 

Fdlowmg up the Bisha Valley we And the vfllages to becmne 
rarer; a tract d many miles is passed without one being met 
with; at last we readi Zrandfi, the h^est in the valley. 
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i> <dow to the end of a huge glacier tint 611 b up the 
Talley ivitii its great mass of ice, black with stone-het^ and dirt. 

deratim of the village and of the toot of the glacier is 
between 10,000 and 11,000 feet. This ia one of those largest 
I^KsierB that come down toom some of the highest monntains 
and ocenpy a great length of the valleys. In making three and 
a half matches on it, or alongside'of it, I obtained a fur know* 
ledge of its form and character, of whidi some account will now 
be given, beginning from the foot and going upwards. 

The valley thus 611ed with ice is a mile and a half wide; the 
height the ice at the irregular ending off seemed about 200 
feet; but above the thickness probably was greater. Crossing 
not far above the end we 6nd a very irregular mass of ice, with 
ridges and hollows of no even run, so covered .with stones that 
in going over the whole mile and a hal^ which is the width of 
the glacier, hardly once does one put one’s feet on ice; on.the 
faig^r parte are thick mounds of stones; on the dopes there are 
less; in the hollows again are accumulations of them; all this 
IS because the ice has been so much melted as it nears its end 
that the stones of the various moraines have slipped and become 
mixed together. Thus it is for some miles up; but when we 
go farther up still, then the moraine matter appears in lines, 
and strips of clean ice come into view between thmn. If when 
one has passed along, say, 15 or 20 miles of the glacier, one rises 
on the bfll-side to gain a view over it, one sees the great ice* 
stream lying with its enormous length in the valley, with a very 
low slope of surface; at this part the incline is not more than 
or 2°, though, below, the dope had been rather more; in 
the centre is a wide strip of 8now*white ice moulded by melting 
into such forms as to give the appearance of waves of a rapid 
stream; on eitiier dde are lines of moraines; steep rocky banks 
make the boundary of all; above these are mountains with an 
immense spread of perpetual sno^, from which spring glaciers, 
some ending off abruptly high above the main valley, others 
on and coming down, with a steep slope, to join and 
coalesce with the huge glacier. As we go up, large tributary 
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glaoien omae in. winch themselves have a modscately low el<q^, 
as (rf 4^* or 6”; to these agira join some of the stet^r (»es, 
leading from the mass of perpetnal snow above. The highest 
spot I reached was in the centre of the glacier 20 or 25 miles 
up from its foot; np to this place the width had been very 
regular, I should say from a mile and a quarter to a mile and 
a half; but here a greater expanse of ice was visible; the ice 
was whiteHSurfaced, looking like a frozen and snow-covered lake, 
and here it was far clearer of d4bri8 than it was below, still 
moraine-lines lay along the centre. This wider part (which is 
about 13,600 feet above the sea) is where several glaciers meeting 
combine to form the great stream which thence, as before said, 
flows on with a gentle incline. From the foot of the glacier at 
Arandfl to the summit of the feeding glaciers the distance must 
be over 30 miles 

At Iraudn there was cultivation; near above it biieh grows 
in some abundance; at several places aloi^ the- glacier side^ 
chiefly in sheltered spots, both willow and birch are to be met 
with, but at the highest part visited only grass is to be seen; 
this in itself is rare for Baltistan; it denotes that here, in the 
heart of the mountains, moisture, either of melting snow or 
rain, is more abundant. The way along the glacier was very 
rough, not many miles could be done in a day; it took ns three 
and a half days to do what on the map would measure but 20 
or 25 miles; the way was chiefly over the loose stones of the 
side moraine, but now and then it was possible to take to the 
hill-side; in the higher part the crossing of the side glaciers was 
especially difScult, for at the falling in of them the ice was much 
broken; as, however, no snow concealed the difficulties, we were 
able to avoid or overcome them without risk; in the very highest 
part visited there was a long reach of even ice in the centre that 
was easy to go on. The way was partly known to the natives 
of Arandfl. For some miles up from the foot they are accus¬ 
tomed to take their cattle in siting time for a month or two’s 
grazing on the slope at the side of the glacier, whence snow melts 
earlier than it does on their own side of the valley. Farther 
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lip tl^ grpond had been trodden by few; Major Godwu>*AiiBteB 
had bean over H in {waaecntion the topograpbioal anrrey, and 
one or two Engliah rpoxtemen bad alao fonnd their way to the 
glacier mde;* bat the only marks of animal life were fiwtprints 
of ibex, kKqpaxd, and of bear. As &r as 1 know there 

is no way possible to the head of this great grader and -over 
the watershed. It is true that in* the map which iUostrates 
Mr. Hayward’s letters on Gilgit and Tftsln (published in the 
Prooeedings of the Boyal Geographical Society for 1870) a roate- 
line is put in along the course of it; but this I think was inserted 
by mistake; the road to Nagar (a rery difficult one), as shown 
by Major Godwin-Austeu, goes up a ravine due north from Aiandh 
and not in the valley of this large glacier. 

Along the side of the glacier there were both lakes and marks 
of former lakes. One of these that had existed a mondi before 
had occupied a space about a quarter of a mile long and 800 yards 
wide, and had had an extreme depth of 150 feet; its waters had 
drained away in three days. Another, of triangular form, had 
been half a mile long, with a perpendicular of 250 yards; it had 
dried or drained a week before we were at the spot, after existing 
some two or three years. Higher up were traces of two or three 
smaller lakes having* existed, and I passed one still full of water. 
All these lakes are formed in a recess in the mountain-side, at the 
mouth of a guUey, where the stndght course of the glacier shuts 
up the opening of it, and makes a hollow that gets filled by 
the drainage from above, unless there'be a lower outlet through 
the cracks in the ice. If, after the lake has been formed, the 
onward movement of the glacier makes such a fissure as will 
enable the waters to communicate with the general nether drain-, 
age of it, then the lake runs dry. While the lake remains sand 
and mud are deposited in its bed, which afterwards tell tiie tale of 
it; and moraine stones shed by the glacier become imbedded in 
the finer deposit. 

* Godtrin-Anitan Iwa s^ven.aa Moomt of this and othw i^aotan of tlw 
Bltdia ud Biilda vall^ in a paper road boAm the Bopal Gsogiopiiioal Soeie^ on 
the llfii Jaanaip, 1864. 

2 B 
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bbaldo. 

The! valley of Biildfl, down which comes the esstexly tribiitaiy 
of the Shigax Biver, has been so well described by Maj<v Gx>dwiii- 
Ansten in tiie pt^r before mentioned that I will not give any 
detailed account of it. In the lower part it a good deal resemUes 
Bisha, being narrow and having various villages un the aUnvial 
fma. At the head of it are the highest mountains and the latgert 
glaciers of any. The largest glacier of all (this one I did not 
myself visit) is the B&ltoro Glacier, 85 miles long, which oomes 
down between two ertremely lofty ridges; the sonthem ridge has 
peaks over 25,000 feet, while the northern (which is part of tiie 
watershed) rises in one spot to the height of 28,265 feet, the peak 
of that height (marked £ 2) being the second highest moontain 
known in the world. Mount Everest only exceeding it. It is not 
easy to get a sight of this mountain; 1 once saw it from a die- 
tance of nearly 70 miles, standing up, in the form given in the 
sketch, clear above all the great ridges. 



K 2, 28,2eS feet; as seek TBoat Tcusn. 


A way from Sk&rdfi to Tfirkand used in fiwmer times to lead 
travellers for some distance up the Bfiltoio Glacier, and then 
across the range, here called MustSgh, by (me of the norths 
tributary glaciers. From certain ice*changes that road beotnning 
too difficult, a new one was struck out up a mor^ northerly g^er 
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tlMit ieadi to Hastig^ l^no » mariced on |he l«ge map. 
This (061 fallowed for some^hstanoe np the ghuaer^bot not as fiir 
as the sammit of ^ Pass, to whidi as yet no Europeui has read^ 
In following this road there was formerly—and may be even 
now—danger from thiT Hunza robbers, who, issning from thmr 
own country and crossing the watershed by an easier Pass^ used to 
attache the catarans where the two roads met on the farther side 
of the range. When I was in Biildh, in 1868,1 met with (me of 
a very fbw men who had escaped from an attack that had been 
made a week or two before on a small caravan of Baltls who were 
returning from their country after a sojourn in Y&rkand. Nearly 
all had been captured to be sold as slaves, and of the goods, 
horsey, and cattle nothing was recovered. And the physical diffi> 
cultiM of the road are not small. The Pass is open for but a 
short time in summer; as soon aa snow falls on it the crevasses 
axe hidden and the journey becomes dangerous. In crossing, men 
are tied together,. y&k*calves are carried; ponies of Y&rkand—a 
useM breed—also used to be ventured, they were sometimes led 
over the crevasses with ropes, held by eight naen in front and 
eight beMnd. Even when safe over the Pass (on the hitherward 
journey) the horses and cattle could not at (mce be brought down 
to the inhabited parts; they had to be kept in one of the inteiv 
mediate pastures until, as winter neared, the streams got low and 
the passage along the valley became practicable for. the foui^ 
footed ones. These combined difficultieB have caused this road to 
be at present disused. From the time I'was q[>eaking of, 1868, 
up to 1870, when I again visited Baltist&n, there had beou no 
communication between that country and Y&rkand. 


noNDO. 

The part of Baltistin next to be visited is that portirm o{ the 
Indus Yalley whicdi is below the wide openmg of Skirdtl. We 
saw that the valley was narrow above that opening and narro# 
below it. The narrowest part of the lower gorge is called Bondti; 

2 B 2 
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f^t name also has a political tiigidftcation, for Rondft is a Bajaship 
dependent on SkirdU ; * bnt before we readi the boundary of that 
division certain other places in the narrow valley will call onr 
attention; these will be dealt with nearly in the.t^er in which 1 
came on them in marching down from Sk&rd& 

I took the lefr bank. Eatstlra is the first large village. It is 
situated at the month of a ravine, whose foaming stream drains a 
great space of mountain country on the south. At the debouch* 
ment &ere is a mass of fan-stuff and moraine-stnff. For culti¬ 
vation there is water in plenty, but ground fit for it is scarce, the 
loose blocks of stone so much fill up the space; wherever wateiv 
courses run, there fruit-trees flourish exceedingly well, the fields 
are all shaded with them; there are apricot and walnut in great 
plenty, and mulberry trees that bear a very fine fruit, resembling, 

' but excelling, that which we have in England. This cultivated 
part is on ground that has been made by the stream; but at the 
mouth of the ravine, on both sides, is an enormous amount of 
glacier debris; on the right or south-east side is a long moraine- 
heap, reaching from close by the mountains down to the river, 
which, being confined thus on its left bank and by a fan at Bra- 
gardo on its right, here changes from a wide-spreading river to 
a torrent. One very large tranqwrted block I observed on the 
moraine; it was of mica-schist, approaching to gneiss; the part of 
it exposed measured 110 feet by 90 feet by 40 feet high. On the 
left bank of the EatsUra stream is another moraine-heap that also 
begins from the mountain-dope; this is an enormous accumu¬ 
lation, the surface is all of large blocks, it stretches wide as well as 
long; a great hollow in it is occupied by a lake, which the people 
there call'‘ Jarva Tso,” some three-quarters of a mile long and 300 
or 400 yards broad; to this lake tiiere is no inlet of water, except 
a little waste from the irrigation and on one side a spring; there is 
also no visible outlet, its waters frdl in winter and rise in summer, 
bat.to no great extent. That part of the m'oraine which bounds 

* Fnmei^ tbe Bija of Bonda WH tribntuy to the Baja of Bkiida; nowheto 
hat a ^enstoder, and Bondu in governed dinctly by the Mabaiaja'e repnaentative 
atBUida. 
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the lefce towards the numiitaiiHBde is a great steep bank made np 
of masses of rode, of gneiss or of sohhrt^ piled to a height of 850 
or 400 feet; the pieces of rode componng it are large, those of 
20 to 30 feet in diameter are in thousands, and those of the sise of 
50 and 100 feet are many. The moraine-mass ends towards the 
river in a cliff of perhaps 500 feet.' The glacier that left all this 
moraine must have been of great size, whether we judge from the 
moraine itself or consider from the map the area it must have 
occupied. Doubtless at one time—perhaps more than once—-the 
moraines or the glader, or the two together, dammed the river 
and made the SkfirdU Valley into a lake. I will not here discuss 
whether oS the lacustiine deposits and accompanying phenomena 
of that valley can.thns be accounted for, but- that some may 1 am 
sure. 

Between Eatstlra and B&sho the road leads us, some hundreds 
of feet above the river, sometimes across taluses, sometimes on the 
face of the diff, often being carried over frail wooden stages that have 
with difficulty been fixed; the way is rough and difficult. Basho 
is at the re-entering angle made by a bend in the river valley, 
where, too, a ravine comes down to meet it. There is a small 
space endosed between rocky spurs; the part that is cultivated is 
crowded with fruit-trees; these are mostly of the same sorts as 
those before met with,but here apricots do not grow to perfection; 
the speciality of the place is grapes, particularly is it noted for 
the small black currant-grape, of which there are some little 
vineyards.* On the mountains behind B&sho is a forest 

pine, the Pinua eceosba; this begins about 9000 feet from the sea 
level and extends well above. 1 hear that there are many places 
in the basin of the Eatsfira stream also where this tree is found. 
The occurrence of it marks a considerable difference in the dinmte 
of this western part of Baltistan; the difference, however, seems to 
affect only elevations such as these, and not the base of the 
valleyat 

Below Bfisho the road is as bad as it was above; at last the 

* The height above the eea ti 6900 feek 

t At the head of tiw Stok Vallof OMrth «(the Indue) ipmce^r la fonnd. 
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yaUejr'Way- btcomes' so diffionlt that one is forced to riae the 
jttoantain-ride for some 4000 foot, aod, crossmg a spar, to descend 
to the valley again; on the dop^ as we rose the pencil*oedar was 
plentifolly scndtered, and on the summit of the spnr-pass which we 
crossed* was a grassy and bnshy slope and mnch birohwood, this 
being another evidence of our having come to a less completely 
Tibetan climate. From such a position as this Pass, several 
thousand feet above the valley, we were sure to obtain a more 
complete view of the monntains than from below, especially of 
those on the right bank of the Indus. They were monntains 
of the grandest form. Facing the river were enormous clifis, or 
steep slopes of bare rock, fining at tlieir summits to peaks; sharp 
ridges divided the vations ravines, and from them issued spurs 
miding in vertical precipices; all this on an extremely large scale. 
The steepness of these mountains is such that there are several 
quite inaccessible tracts—^valleys into which no one can penetrate. 

The ridge that we crossed (which is at the salient angle of a 
bend of the river) was the boundary, the beginning, of the Bondfl 
Bajaship. When the Dogr&s came, a defence>work was here thrown 
up by the Bondd people, but the Dogrfis turned it by taking a 
higher path, which, for a good reward, the Basho people pointed 
out; the parallel of Thermopylie cannot be carried any farther. 

A fact of very great import in the consideration of the former 
physical geography of this country came here under my notice. 
On a lower part of this same spur, just facing the opposite valley 
of Turmik, I found loose on the snrfoce welbrounded stones, of 
granite and schist, many the size of one’s fist, some a foot across; 
they were so distinctly a river gravel tliat the headman of Bfisho, 
who was with me, said, This is the sort of stone found by the 
river side; 1 am astonished to see them up here”; the level must 
be 9500 feet, that is, some 3000 feet above the river ; the explo* 
nation of their presence will be the same as what will account for 
the high-level deposits in other parts of this Indus Valley. 

Thence the road descends, by a zigzag way that looked 
impracticable, and really was difficult, to the river side, and soon 
* The Keteibfu- F»m, 11,500 feet liigli. 
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■flw «« ike flnt Tillage of BchkHI ; beywd ii etere Oiote 

longh aMBats and deMeata, whkdi, to ae, e^Meed in &e lowor 
le|Td of ^ Tdley to the iooti>zedeeted heat of ibe blaaiag san, 
vote aome of the most trying bits gioimd we had mdt with^ 
then we reached ihe head-quarteitxd' Bondh, a Tillage called by. 
the aame name. 

Bond'd Tillage, whidi has an doTation of 6700 feet, is a 
shrangely-sitiiated place; it occnpies little shelres, as it were> on 
the nxfe. A raTine that comes down from the sonthem mountains 
is here nanowed up to a deep guUey of 30 feet in width, with vest- 
ti(fel rooky sides; along these diOs the water, tdten from higher 
up the stream, is led in wooden troughs supported in one way or 
another as the people haTe been able to manage; on coming dear 
of the guUey it is distributed in little channels throughout the 
Tillage, of which the whole area is but small Here the same 
crops and the same fruit-trees are met with aa before, with the 
additiim of pomegranate; weeping willow too adds its graoeihl form 
to the Taried collection of trees that almost hide the fields from 
view. On a separate, narrow, nearly isolated, plateau is the Baja’s 
house, which is called the Fort. It is a curious building, made of 
courses of stone and wood, with comer-pillars and doorways d die 
same slab-arrangement that we saw at Bhadarwfih. The river 
flows past, some hundreds of feet below the level of the village 
between perpendicular rocks of massive gneiss; in a narrow pait^ 
it is spanned by a rope-bridge, made of birch-twigs, which is 870 
feet long in the curve, with a fall in it of some 80 feet, the lowest 
part being about 50 feet above the stream. The approach to the 
bridge is over slippery rocks; the path to it is so narrow and 
difficult that one’s steps have to be aided in many places by 
ladders. 

We have here a repetition of what, under the heading of 
Central Ladfikfa, I spoke of as oocnrring by Dfth, which is 120 
miles higher up in this same Indus Valley. For a long distance 
the river flows in a narrow gdrge, the vertical rocks that form it 
are over 600 feet high; this lowest part of the cross-section of the 
valley, perhaps even for a height of 1000 feet, seems to be distinct, 
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M to dope^ftom tbataboro, as if iho latest dosnHsotting had becst 
dmae with a diffeteot tool GChia was aotioeable hi buh^ pkoes 
between Katsflia and Bondfi. Another instance the last 
deepening of stresmHihannels being d<Mie in such a way as to 
malce bnt a narrow gorge is at the flowing in of the stream the 
Tnnnik Valley to the Lidns; between that river and the village 
of Dassil a narrow channel, sevend hundred feet in depth, has 
been formed through, as it were, a barrier of rock. 

Dkosai. 

This is a tract which, from its position intermediate between 
the different divisions we have adopted for description, horn its 
being a kind of no man’s land, has run the risk of being passed 
over by ns without notice. Whether it can strictly be called part 
of Baltistau I am not sure; but at all events it may be as con> 
veniently described here as anywhere.* 

Deosai is a plateau, a mass of high land, surrounded by yet 
higher mountains. The centre of it lies 25 miles sonth*sonth> 
west flom Skardfl, while the nearer edge is only 10 miles from 
that place. There is a ring of mountains, irregular, bnt still of 
a general circular form, the diameter of which, from crest to crest 
of the ridge, is about 25 miles. These mountains make a rugged 
serrated barrier of a height of from 16,000 to 17,000 feet Within 
this ring is flat, though not completely flat, country, made up of 
plateaus more or less separated by flat valleys a few hundred feet 
below tbem'in level. flat part varies in height from 12,000 
to 13,000 feet, according as we measure a valley or an inters 
mediate plateau, or according as we take the measure away from 
or near to the mountains. As'to the ring of mountains, they are 
serrated) bnt there are few low depressions in them; one towards 
Skardtl, over which (by the Buijl Pass) comes the road from 
£[ashmir, is 15,700 feet high; and on the western side are one or 
two dips at an elevation of 14,000 feet^ The face of the monn^ 

* Tti6f6 It t dkort dcetoh of this tract in my paptt on the Indus aUnTinmt} btibre 
pooled (QnartGactogk^ tomkiingcdwhniiti^tttninit^^ 

bt hm leDtnltd. 
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tabi !■ divided bto steep*ftood bdlowi end p»jec^g spim. As 
tiiese spats stretok oat and diminish in alUtode, we find, in oon- 
tinaation of the line of them, the widths of plateau before men* 
tioned, separated hj the valleys, which latter have originated in 
the hollows of the mountain-ridge. The diameter of the ting of 
mc^tains being 25 miles, an inner* concentric ring of 15 miles 
diameter will, tonghly speaking, inclnde the' plains of the two 
sorts—the higher dry stony plateaus and the intermediate flat 
vaUeys. The drainage of the area, first, to some extent, 

oonverges to the centre; then, the streams being united, the water 
flows away through an opening in the hills at the south-east 
comer by a stream called the Sbigar Biver (the second, it will be 
observed, of that name in Baltist&n), which flows into the Difis 
Biver, and so to the Indus. 

In the paper before cited I have endeavoured to show the 
origin of the present f^rm of the Deosai plateau; I will not here 
repeat the whole line of argument, but will state tliat my con¬ 
clusion is that formerly—^in some part of the glacial period—^the 
whole was one stony, watery expanse, over which flowed streams 
from the glaciers that then filled all the hollows of the mountains, 
these streams bifurcating, rejoining, converging; that during this 
time the stony, gravelly, material that we see in the higher 
plateaus was accumulated by the streams in their beds, the level 
of the whole area becoming thus raised, while the continuation of 
the course of the combined waters down to the Dras and the Indus 
rivers was itself contemporaneously being raised; that, latm*, 
when the time came, probably on the change of dimate—when 
less frost made less waste of the mountains—for the streams to be 
denuders instead of accumulators of alluvium, then the valleys 
were cut out, as continuations of the hollows of the mountains, 
and the intermediate spreads of stony table-land were left, which 
towards the hills connect with the spurs, and away from them end 
off where two of the valleys join. 

The most frequented route between Kashmir and'Skfirdil is 
over this plateau; the particulars of the marches are given in 
Appendix IV., Boute 10; we will here only concern ourselves with 
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titose that lead m aoroas OeocMd. In oomiiig from the aide of 
Kadimir, one’s last halting-plaoe within the Jhelam basi& k at a 
spot called BoniL* Thence two Passes have to be tniTetraed near 
ti^ther. The first, called St&kpi Lfi, lends from the Eishaogaagft 
basin into that of the Shingo, a tributary o{ the Drfis Kirer; it ir 
therefore on the line of the main watershed. The Pass (which is 
12,900 feet high) is a defile; the bottom, almost level for the 
length of a mile, is here turf-covered, there strewn with blocks; 
mountains of grey granite rise to something less than 2000 feet, 
close on each side; in a mile or two the defile opens into the 
wider valley at tlie head of the Shingo Biver. This we now but 
dip into and cross, rising out of it to the north-east by a short 
steep ascent to a Pass called Sarsangar (13,860 feet), immediately 
on the farther side of which, after a descent of a few feet only, we 
come on a lake occupying the base of the defile. The lake is half 
or three-quarters of a mile long and a quarter wide; it is but 
another work of the old glaciers; many old moraine-heaps and 
rwAss-mottfonn^ had we passed, and now we find this lake 
closed in by an old moraine; here too are polished and grooved 
rocks; whether the lake occupied a rock-basin or was entirely 
caused by the moraine-matter damming the waters I could not 
determine. Immediately beyond—at a lower level by some 150 
feet—is a second lake of about the same dimensions; this also is 
dammed by a moraine. A few miles off to the north is 

a larger lake called Sheosar; it is a nearly cironlar sheet of water 
of a diameter of more than a mile; this seemed to be a rock-basin, 
there was no sign of moraine-matter for the dam; if the lake is 
pretty deep, as 1 think it is, the hollow will certainly have been 
made in the rock itself. Over a neck but 150 feet above the 1(^ 
goes a path to Astor; this neck is part of the boundary of the 
Deosai drainage, for beyond it a valley led down suddenly in the 
direction of Astor. Onwards we cross the wide plateaus 

and the narrower valleys of Deosai. For five-and-twenty miles 
the road traverses the one and the other alternately; the plateaus 

* This is also one of the stages ou Ibo route between Kasbmb and Gilgit, ns wo 
shall see in the next chapter. 
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WB 4.ry and atcmy, the have some little paetare. Th«re 

a*e mi human iahalntants. The livmg thmgs oaeeeee moat uf aw 
tlie rnarmota. These animals aw ingwiU nnmbers; and th^ are 
always watcliing one, sitting by their holes ujaright <m their 
haunches, with their knowing heads poked a little toward, and 
their paws held up in front of their breasts. Tliey cry with a 
voice between a squeak and a whistle; when alarmed they dive 
into their holes with wonderful rapidity. In ocdour they aw 
bright brown on the back and lighter on the belly; as to size^ 
they may be 2| feet long. . The Gurez people (who speak a Dfitd 
dialect) oall them TruJMn, $hHin being the word for dog; I was 
unable to find out what the pwfix meant. 

The passage of this tabfe'land is eaqr enough in summer.* The 
elevation of the road averaging perhaps 13,000 feeb the rarity of 
the air is felt, but not badly; some grass, feel, and water can be 
found at every place wquired for a halting-ground. But with the 
first coming on of winter tlie Pass is closed by the snow, and it 
may be dangerous to be caught on the waste. Generally the end 
of September is the time; but in 1870, on the 8th Septmuber, 
such a fell of snow came as to cover th^ whole plain to a depth 
of half a foot or more; this mow lasted for a few days only, till 
the sun came out strong again; in this storm three Baltb lost 
their lives,—^they died of cold during the night; a Hindost&ul 
servant of mine who was coming with a pony and a mule managed 
to find shelter, and weathered it. All the spots frequented by 
travellers on Beosai have two names, one which the Baltls call 
them by, and one originating with the DSrds of Astor or Gurez. 
Especially is this seen in the names of’streams; one name always 
ends in ehu and the other in wot, which words aw rerqpectively tto 
Balti and tiie'Dird for water. 

The Sk&tdfi road leaves this tract by a Pass of 15,700 feet over 
the northern part of the bounding ridge. In approadiing tliis 
we see how the mountains are cut out into fiat-bottoned amphi¬ 
theatres, and we see clearly that these wero the beds of ancient 
gladers. Across the front of each (tf them is a stonedieap nearly 
level on the upper, inner, side, and doping down on the outer; 
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these were tormioal moruBes, on which the ^lader had raised 
itself while it shot down its detritus to make the dope below. 
The road passes by cme of the most perfect of these amphi* 
theatres; it was about a mile and a half Icmg, and half that 
in width; on one side the rocks rose dear and precipitous for 
smne 1500 feet^ making a sharp-edged ridge; these curring 
round were on the other side more covered with stony taloses; 
the nearly levd bottom was in great part occupied by moundy 
masses of stone, among these lay one small tarn, while a larger 
one reached to the foot of the great cliff, reflecting its crags. 
The narrow ridge divides this amphitheatre from a valley that 
leads direct to Skardtl with the great fall of 8000 feet in seven 
miles, measured straight, or about eleven miles by the road. 

At the summit there opened a view which produced an im¬ 
pression of grandeur as deep as I had ever experienced. We 
looked from our great height right on to the mountains beyond 
the Indus and Shigar rivers. These, though distant 40 and 60 
miles, presented a magnificent spectacle. It was a combination of 
various lines of mountains, with lofty peaks rising from these ridges 
in great precipitous masses,or in pyramidsending in acute points, 
the snow thick on them; these vary from 21,000 to 25,700 feet. 
Below this great region of snow mountains comes an enormous 
depth of rocky ones; in the upper hollows of these lie some 
glaciers that reach far below the level of the snow. We saw this 
in the morning sun, which lighted up the higher snows and threw 
dark shadows of the peaks over the lower snow-beds, but it made 
a soft haze in front of the nearer rocky mountains, which perhaps 
aided in giving us so great, iso true, an idea of the sizd'and 
grandeur of the range. 

The Gahb of Poio.* 

Baltist&u is one of the homes of polo. This is so thoroughly 
the national game of the Baltls that almost every village has its 
polo ground, enclosed and carefully kept for the purpose. The 
people are passionately foml of the game; those of rank lode on 
* It M BOW Laidl; bo n wc iw i y to doflno tUi gsmo w hoekvy <« honebook. 
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tl>« f^yiDg of it M one ol tiie dikf objects for wbioh ^ey were 
eent into the world; bat not to them is the pursuit confined; all 
who can get a pOny to mount jdn in it, and the poorest enter 
tharoughly into the spirit of it; &e <duldren from on early age 
get their eye and hand in accord by practhing it on foot—^playing 
indeed the ordinary hockey of our country. It is not surprising 
tiiat such an actire pursuit of the game should produce good 
players. 1 have met with young men of most admirable skilL 
These have been mostly of the Wadr class, a class of men who, 
while always able firom their circuipstanoes to join in the pursnit, 
hare greater activity and energy than the Bajas whom they seire. 
The Bajas, indeed, have been all brought up to play, and they 
also usually have good skill, but they seldom ride with the same 
pluck, or throw tbemselTCS so completely into the game as do 
the Wazirs. 

In Dardistfin also polo is played. Indeed it is practised from 
Leh on the south-east to high up the Gilgit Valley on the north¬ 
west, and even in the Chitt£l Valley beyond; I hare met and 
played with some people from this last country who had come to 
Gilgit on political business. At Leh it was introduced by the 
colony of Baltis who settled at Chushot, close by; it has been 
adopted by the higher class of Lad&khls, but not by the people 
generally; on the other hand, in every place where live Baltis 
or Dftrds, the polo ground may be looked for. 

For an interesting fact relating to the antiquity of the game 
we are indebted to an anonymous correspondent of * The Times,’ 
who, on 12th June, 1874, gave an extract fi:om the * History of 
the Beign of the Emperor Manuel Comnenas’ .(by Joannes 
Cinnamus), which shows that the very same game was played at 
Constantinople in the middle of the twelfth century, and that even 
at that time it was considered an old as well as an honoarable 
game, and was practised by the Emperors themselves.* In the 

* I here give a timndaiian ftnn tba Latin of that part of the estact whkh 
deaeribee the gams. It will be seen that it diflbn not ftom the pdo of to-^p enept 
In Ute fiam of the sfiok. "Xhe natnie of the game is as fbUom ^-Tonng msn, 
divided into sides at nearlp equal nnmben, disiAaige a ball made of leather, abont 
the sissof an i^ple, into a eeitain plaoo pnvhmalr messaied ont te that papose. 
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tiqie €/[ tlie Knghal Emiare in India it Was, 1 belidvo, oommdn 
among llie ooartiera. Stnoge H is that, dying out in India, till it 
remained only in two odd oomen—ManipUr and the oonntty we 
are deBcrihing—^it should now agajin be learnt and praotiaed by 
the last new rnlers of India. 

Engludimen in Calentta first got the game fiom the people 
of Mamphr on tlie borderf of Barma. In the Panj&b they began 
playing it about ten years ago, the game having been introduced 
into that province about simultaneously from Calcutta and from 
the Kashmir country. The English visitors to Kashmir played it, 
as for as I know for the first time, in 1863; from there it was 
carried to Sy&lkot and other British stations, while about the 
same time tlie Calcutta game also spread into the Punjab. 

I have played polo with natives of Boltist&n and Dardist&n in 
many different places, and have closely observed their styles of 
play; as it is a pastime that has now got a good footing in 
England, and is likely, I should hope, to spread, it may not be 
amiss to say something of the way in which it is played abroad. 

In these mountainous ooun^es the tactics of polo are modified, 
or at all events determined, by the narrowness of the ground it is 
played on. There it is seldom possible to get more than a long 
narrow strip of level ground—never is there a wide expanse. 
The length from goal to goal is commonly 200 yards, sometimes 
it is as much as 250; while the width of the ground is from 30 to 
40 yards only; the width of each goal is over ten and under 
fifteen yards; the goals are marked by white stones sunk into, but 
showing half a foot or a fo^ above, the ground. The surface is 

Hmd CO «Mh ride tbey meke et Adi gsU^ bt the hell, which has been plaead in 
the middle^ as if it were e prise, eeeh hsviug ia his rig^t head a stkk, whirik it of 
moderete loigth end iemiiietee nddenly in's loonded spaca the middle whioh 
ia illled np widi eatgnt etringi ihrianed together in the manner ti a net. JEhoh side 
tiien doea its beet thet it may be the first to drive the bell beyond the other (La. 
opposOr) gool whidi had been prevknisly marked oat. For when the ball is driven 
Uto ridier of die goals by die nse of the netted sticks, tbat is reckoned as e vMory 
fbroneride. Tbit, indeed is die netme of the game; it obviously lays yon open to 
s ihll and odier dangers, ftw it is aseesseiy for anyone wbopmetises It to lean beck 
oontinimlly and to bond to rlj^ end loft, so as to wheel hla hone round end diieet 
hiaoonne and bis movemmis aeomding to the varying movements of the bell. In 
tUs mainwT, then, is the genie in gneetion cerrM on.” 
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gMWtidlf« Aim torl^ is kept in good order by ooeastontd 
IndgiMdon; the gronad is eiudosed by loose stone wall% so that 
the badl seldom goes beyond bounds; the gome is better wbmi 
tbeSe nells are smooth, so that the rebound of die boll can be 
leokdned on, but their rough ocmstxuction seldpm allows of 
this. 

There is no maximum or minimum number of players; in a 
large ground fifteen a side is ctmsidered a full number, but very 
&ir play, can be got with six or seven a side. The people con¬ 
sider that it would be impossible for the game to go on properly 
without music; the band, then, consisting usually of two pair of 
drums; a fife, and a long horn that one man can hardly wield, 
first escort the chief personage—the Baja of the place, or whoever 
he may be—^in procession to the ground, and then take their post 
on a raised {fiatform in the centre of one side. Then the Baja 
sitting down has the sides made up. This is done in a feirer way 
than by alternate choosing—which gives such advantage to him 
who wins the toss. Each man gives either his whip or his polo 
stick, and these are paired, either by the Baja’s advice or by the 
general voice of the bystanders, so that two equally good players 
are made into one pair; then is brought forward some little boy 
who knows nothing of the relative skill of the owners of the whips, 
nor even whose they are, and he, taking a pair of whips, shifts 
them round two or three times in his hands, and then separates 
them, putting down one on his right hand and one on his 1^' 
and ,80 with each pair till two heaps are made, the owners of 
which represent the two sides. All this is for the sake of equality 
and impartiality. The players commonly know each other so 
well that they do not distinguish the sides by any aid as of 
colours; this makes it very pnssling for a stranger and less inter¬ 
esting to the spectators; the plan of wearing colours is certainly 
<me to be commended. 

Though the goals are appropriated to the two sides, yet the 
players do not take up their station at their respective goals, 
but aU congregate at one end. Then from here one player begins 
the game by taking the ball in bis hand, starting off at fhll gallop. 
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a&d, iHi»i he comes to the middle of the gioimd, tbrowiaf it op 
and strildng it as best he can towaids the enemy’s go4i; in lidii 
some aie so skilM that the ball sometimes enters and the goal 
is von vithont any<me else haring bad a diance. But tiielead^ 
is followed not only by his own side, bnt by all his opponents, 
galloping dose behind, and the struggle comes for tiie second 
blow, if the ball has not reached the goal Now when one of the 
other party gets the chance, he does not strike it back in the 
direction he wishes it ultimatdy to go, but carries it on tomria 
hi$ own lose, for the sake of putting it not through, bnt past, 
outside, the goal^marks, that is to say, for the sake of making the 
ball miss the goal and pass behind. If this happens the practice 
is for a bystander to take up the ball and throw it as hard as he 
can in the otlier direction, so that now the second side hare the 
advantage due to the impetus. And it is the rule that the game 
is not considered as again started until one of that side has 
touched the ball, this being done without interruption from the 
other side. Now probably will come the time when the 

ball gets checked and entangled amtmg the horses’ legs; then 
comes a nulie, often amusing enough, when with crowding ef 
horses, pushing, hooking of sticks—^intentionally as well as by 
accident, for it is an allowed thing—^the ball remains for long 
confined and often invisible; till by some chance it gets dear and 
is carried away by some nimble-handed one, when a race again 
begins, to make or save the goaL 

The better players are marvellously good in carrying the ball 
along by successive strokes on whichever side of their horse it 
may happen to be; their ponies too—well knowing their duty— 
ftdlow it in every turn and to the best of their q)eed. Bnt an 
opponent coming up may spoil the'other’s stroke by catdiing his 
stick even when unable to reach the ball itself. Others following 
dose take up the game, and so it roUs from one goal back to the 
other, or to the centre, backwards and forwards often for long, 
^en tire ball enters the goal, even then the game is not ended; 
it is not woii until a man of the nearly victorioos party dismount* 
ing picks it up; so that there is yet a chance for the other side 
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to tb&e the bdl oat agun sad eany ik away; but U moat be 
•brock oat as it came—d)6tweea the goal*aiarlc^ else too first ride 
have stSl the power to {nek it ap. 

!l%e nrario had been playing nearly the whole time, with 
espedil fittoe on the taking off and on each rash at speed, and 
BOW,' when the ball is caught and the game wtm, the band strikes 
up iu sign (ff Tictoty, and immediately, no breathing-time bemg 
given, one. of the winUipg ride gallops out with the ball—com¬ 
monly the one who dismonnting' picked it up—and takes off as. 
b^»e, for a new game. It is this that brings about tire custom 
of Amgmg godh at each game; for the winning ride^ having pat 
the ball throng^ their opponents' goal,/ in starting afresh from 
there, make it their own. 

Them is no role against getting in front of the ball or waiting 
at your enemy’s goal; this last is oonunonly done by some wily 
players, while staying at one’s own goal to defend it is never even 
thooght of. 

In this way the play goes on without a moment’s intermisskm 
may be for a* couple of hours or even more, until one ride has 
scored nine games, which may have involved the playing of 
seventeen; this makes the rubber, and the reaching to that 
number is the signal for resting, or more probably for closing 
the game. 

Now comes in another ceremony. The winning side, riding 
np, collect in front of the mnsidans, and, while they play the 
Baltl equivalent for *See the Conquering Hero comes,’ join in 
with dionts and cheers, and raising and lowering and waving of 
their sticks; and thm, if they are mudi elated with their victory 
—if some wager, or some pmt of credit had been depending on 
the game—a few of them irill dismonnt and commence a gro¬ 
tesque dance to honiUe muric, accompanied by wild grimaces and 
gestores to mark their exultation, the other party meanwhile 
haviqg slimk off to the ferther end; all this shows how thoroogbly 
the Baltis and the Birds enter into the game and enjoy victory 
in it 

Once or twice 1 was eiq>eoially glad to find mysdff on the 

2 0 
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wimang lid^ !nio stake vas a taiarn^ whicli tite loson had to 
MBl the dnties of by walkmg the whole length of the ground 
np to the winners, 'who were seated at the fiurtber end, bendiag 
nearly to the earth in a salaam at every twonty steps er eo^ at 
each bow the others raising a cheer. At the last, however, the 
victors too rise, and cordially return the salntatioiL This Is aMMt 
likely to be the stake when two villages or districts ore the livals. 

Though eager in the game tlie Ba}tls play good>hamonzedly; 
sometimes a bard knock is accidentally givaa, but 1 never saw 
any falling out. 

The ponies of Baltistto are admirably adapted f<» polo; 
indeed, this is almost the only use they are put to, the roads 
are too bad for them to be used to miy packs. It is likdy, then, 
tliat they have for long been bred and selected chiefly in view 
of this use, and their form may be said to embody the experience 
of generations of polo-players as to the right kind of animal lot 
the game; for this reason I will say a few words in descriptkm. 
They stand about twelve hands three inches, or thirteen hands; 
for their size they are rather large-boned; they are con^pai^ in 
make; they have a broad chest, a deep shoulder, a well*fi>nned 
barrel well ribbed up, and good hind-quarters, and a small, wdl- 
shaped head. They are good at hiU-climbin^^ and at polo they 
are very active; they are of good heart, going long without 
giving in, though they are terribly hard-worked at evmy game. 
These ponies are ridden on a,plain snaffle, and not with the 
sharp bit that natives of India are so fond of using. The Baltls 
do not wear spars, but they carry a short whip, hanging on the 
wrish with which they urge their ponies to fall speed.. 

The following sere a few of the Balti words used in cwinedaon 
tvitli the game; they may be useful to anyone elsa who thoold 
wish to join those people in playing it 


hall 

polo. 


hal tmag. 

Stick 

bentlio. 

BifS gem bMni 


Coat 

bal. 

Taking of 

daibk. 


X wish now to compare the system of polo-playing in Baltistin 
with that followed in England, especially at Lillie Bridge where 
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onif ill liids eoontiy have I lear it Thaie li not a great dil^ 
iueaab between the two, bat it may be oadbl to disQan Mate 
points and perhaps to make some sag^estiona 

First, for those respects in whieh I would not recommend the 
adoption of Balti ways. The plan of a flagnrtaff is better than 
the goal-etone; it enables one to judge better if a goal has been 
gmned or not, and it is equally safe if only ixed so that it will 
go down easily if ridden against Next I see no 

advantage in the practice of reqoiting one of the riders to dis¬ 
mount and pick up the ball before the game be conridered won; 
the game most end somewhere, and the natoral time is when the 
ball is pnt within the goal; the origin of this Baltl custom waa^ 
probably, the struggling among themselves of the men of the 
winning side to get the ball, in order to take it off for the next 
game. Again, the giving no breathing-time between 

the games is not likely to be followed by those so careful of 
their horses as ore Englishmen; it causes a usdiess stibin on 
the animal’s wind. 

As to hooking of sticks; the practice certainly is productive of 
amusement and variety. One sometimes sees a man careering 
along just ready to give the victor stroke, unconscions of others 
following hard upon him, when a gentle hook will spoil his aim 
and discomfit his whole procedure. But 1 cannot recommend it 
for Englishmen; their tempers will not stand the interruption 
and consequent vexation; the practice was tried and disused in 
Upper India. Whether with the cooler air and the other sedative 
surroundings of home it could safely be adopted I will not 
presume to judge. 

An important branch of the subject is the question of the kind, 
of stick to be employed; certainly, next to one’s pony the stick 
deserves attention. There is conriderable variety, the different 
sorts being used in different parts. The accompanying cut shows 
six different forms. 

Na 1 may be called the Byamtine stick. I have drawn it 
from the idea I received frmn the description given in the extract 
quoted in the note to p. 881, though perhaps* the netted space was 

2 0 2 
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more of the shape ot a rackety it would suit best, or (mly, with a 
light ball. Ko. 2 is the Calcutta stick, takes, I imagine, from 
the Maniptkrls; it is a stiff bamboo, four feet or more long, with, 
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1, Byuntine; 2, Calcutta; 8, Haiti (SkMO. Ac.); 4, Balti (Kaigil); 8, Bild. 


for a head, a cylindrical piece of hard wood. The Baltl sticks 
(Nos. 3 and 4) have curved heads, the curves being of various 
degrees of sharpness, according to the fancy of the player; some 
of the best players use a short stick with a very slightly curved 
head; the other differences are that the handla ia shorter (being 
usually 3^ feet in length), thinner, and more elastic; and the 
head is much heavier in proportion to the handle than that of 
the Calcutta stick. The head of these Baltl sticks is bored ri gh t 
through for the handle, which is fixed by a tight fikstening round 
the upper end of the head, this being enabled to get a grip on the 
handle by a slot a couple of inches long being cut in front. It 
seems that the Calcutta stick is the only one that has been intro¬ 
duced into England. I say with confidence, having tried both 
sorts and seen them both tried, that the Baltl stick is the better, 
that more can be done with it. Very likely it takes more time to 
learn the use of it; its shortness involves one’s getting nearer the 
ground—tbe kind of stick thus reacting oB the style of riding | 
■for while the Calcutta stick would both be suited to and tend to 
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perpetaate a stiff kind of riding, tile Baltl stick vonld encoonge 
a fteer and more flexible style. '^Hien one’s pli^ is accommodated 
to a short stick there is a distinet advantage gained, in that the ball 
wiU be more lifted by the blpw, and be carried forther; In cross* 
cats, again, the Baltl sti<^ are modi more manageable. Their 
top-heaviness, though awkward for a ’beginner, helps the blow to 
be very effective. The Baltls do not give the stroke from the wrist, 
bnt from the elbow or the shoulder. Ko. 5 is the kind 

of stick-used in the Gilgit country. The section of the head cl it 
is circular, the handle is elastic. With this sort I was not much 
taken; those who use it—the Dftrds—make a very different kind 
of stroke from what the Baltls do; they give a short circular 
stroke from the wrist. This is apt to raise the ball (and knocks- 
on the knee are hot uncommon from this cause), but it does not 
drive it far, and the game generally of these players is closer, 
more shuffly, more of a m&k than that of Baltistan. 

It is almost essential that the head of the Baltl sticks should 
have the grain of the wood curved with its curve; the piece 
should be cot from the knee of a branch, or of course it might be 
bent by steaming. Birch is most commonly used, but probably 
oak would be as good; for the handle^ Hazel or ash would do 
well. 

The ball used out there is as light and knotted a piece of 
wood as can be found; often it, is from the root of some tree; 
bamboo-root is probably the best of alL Such a ball as this is 
more lively than the cricket-ball which, I believe, is used in 
England. 

As to the ground, the Baltis will have it that tiieir l(aig 
narrow spaces are the best, and they wish for nothing better. 
Still there can .be no doubt that it is only .the character of theui 
country, the confined area available, that brought about the rule 
of narrow polo-grounds, and, perhaps, the practice of all riding in 
one direction. I myself think that a square of 200 yards, with 
the goals in the middle of two opposite sides of it, leaves little to 
be desired. If, indeed, it were possible to enclose the area by any 
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of turf wi|ll, or by boarding wbidi shonld be smooA enongb 
fbr ibe ball to rdwond from it at the ealcalatod angle, then a 
narrower groTuid—not so narrow, however, as those of BaltisUn— 
would give opportunities for very pretty jday. In any ease, the 
bounds should be oonspicnonsly nuurked. 

We now come to the subject of tactical rules. One cannot 
help allowing condderable weight to the fhct of three, if not four, 
Englishmmi having lost their lives at this game within the first 
ten years of its introduction into Upper India. Considering the 
tmnall number of places] where it is practised, this is a large pro¬ 
portion. In Baltistin, fatal accidents at polo are hardly known, 
and it behoves us to examine whether this may not be due to 
their different way of conducting the game. I have little 

doubt that this freedom from accident arises from the galloping 
being done by all in the same direction at one time; there is no 
meeting; both sides start together and ride together after the 
ball. This is a very different thing from two sides being drawn up 
opposing each other, as in a tournament, and galloping towards 
each other. 1 grant that with a wide ground one may not be able 
to keep the direction of riding so completely as they do in 
Baltistan; but 1 think that the start shonld be made from one 
direction only, even if after that the courses may be less regularly 
kept. As to the commencing, the Baltl plan of striking the ball 
in the air at a‘gallop is much more workmanlike—^requiring as it 
does some considerable skill—than any other. 

To speak generally as to the play one sees at lillie Bridge. 
I am sure that the best players there, were they to see a game 
played at Shigar or at Bondil, would learn much. They would 
learn bow much of skill there was to be acquired. They would, 1 
think, see that the best kind of pony was not a leggy animal, but 
a compact-built, handy, pony,'that is both quick to start and quick 
to turn; a pony whose own intelligence is brought to bear on the 
game; not one that incessantly has to be worked by rein and 
iqmr, and certainly not one that requires blinkers. New kinds of 
stroke, too, would they learn; some of them, 1 .believe (though 1 
may have a bias on this subject, which should be allowed for). 
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■tt MM fala onijr nitli l&e shorter sad oomperatiTely hesTy^heoded 
■tielK ▲ stroke eoRe^Kmding fo oat four of ^ cavalry exercise 
is s fisvo^ite oae with the best Baltl and Ditd players; it is 
dMBeol^ hot it is often oseftiL A crossent stroke, right aoroei 
the fiiMit, is espeoiidly oseftil in onr wide grounds, and a mockficar • 
ticHi of this; by which the ball when nearly in front of one it sent 
to the left rear, is nearly equally so. These can all be done at the 
gallrqt a good player. A fault to be avoided is the fighting 
too much ovffl the ball when it is &r away ftom the line of the 
goals, where the working it backwards or forwards can do little 
good or harm to either side; this looks as if tlie object were 
shnply to get a knock at the ball, without reference to where it 
might go. True it is that even from the far side a good player 
well mounted may take the ball away and drive it home, but with 
the greater number the struggle there does not affect the result. 
When, as is not uncommonly the case in England, the sides are 
small, it is a good plan to bring the goals nearer to one another; 
and if that makes the game seem too easy, then the goals may 
be made narrower. 

I have made these suggestions about the English play, in the 
full hope that if the game is kept up the play will imjnove, and 
with the desire to help even a little towards that end. That it is 
a game worth keeping up I feel strongly. It is one that, to play 
it well, requires a combination of skill of various sorts. As an 
exercise it is admirable, for it brings into action nearly every 
muscle of the body. As a pastime, it seems to me murivalled; it 
is never tedious; with good sides it is always interesting, and 
often exciting. 

Lastly, I must try to efface an impression that has lately got 
abroad, that pplo is a cause of cruelty to the ponies. It can only 
be so if racing be cruel to race-horses, and hunting to hunters. 
The truth is that the game brings out a horse’s ettpabilities, 
exercises his faculties, and so makes him fulfil the object of his 
life; in the highest degree. In the heat of the game a blow from 
the ball on his sliin or his knee (a joint by no means so tender 
as onr knee, with which it does not correspond in stmeture) is 
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haidly felt, and this is about the wotat that u likdy to luq^pan 
with ipodeiate cate in ^yiQg,'whioh cate ahonld be dictated by 
a ooarideiation for botii maa and beast. If one ezpoaea the ponies 
to no greater ride of injury thui we do ouzselyes at polo, or at 
football—and I cannot tiiink their risk is greater—^then the best 
Mends of animals should be satisfied. 
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CHAPTER Xm 

DABDUTlN; TOE OOimTBY. 

m WMO nMK EAum n> oiunr— astob—bawamj!—oiuht— «innli.—uisn 

FLOOIM. 

Tbb nanje written above is one that includes all the laud inhabited 
by the Dfird race; but since that reaches beyond the bonnds of 
the country I have set myself to describe, 1 must limit this chapter 
to that part of DardistSn which is con6ned within the Maharaja of 
Kashmir’s dominions. 

In accordance with the plan previously adopted for otlier parts, 
I sliall first show the geographical connection of this country with 
some that we have already become acquainted with by giving an 
account of tlie road between Kashmir and Gilgit, a principal 
place in Dardistan, Then I shall describe difiercnt parts of that 
country, saying something under the headings of Atior, QilgU, 
Bammnjl, and Pvnial. In the next chapter I shall q)eak of the 
inhabitants, of the Dards themselves; afterwards, some account 
of the later events that have affected Gilgit and of the political 
state of the neighbouring valleys will be given. 

The Boan fbom Kashbib to OnxsiT. 

This road is traversed by the Maharaja’s troops and those who 
carry their'^sapplies, and by few otliers. It is twenty-two days’ 
march from Sirlnagar to Gilgit; the details of the marches will 
be found in Appendix IV. (Route 9 h). 

The way usually adopted is to drop down the Jhelam by boat 
and cross the Walar Lake to a place called BandipOr, whence the 
start by l«T»d is made. There is first to be crossed the ridge which 
intervenes between the Vale of Kashmir and the Eishanganga 
Valley. It tahpo more than a day to reach to the summit of this. 
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Tlio path Kigatgs np n spur for a riso of soiuo tlioQSftuds of foot 
and then coiuos to a port whore tho slope up is more gradual ; 
bore the ground is varied, being lurokcn into sweet little flowery 
dells surroiHidod by flivtroes. Tlio firat lialting-^ace is Tragbal, 
4000 feet above tlio level of tho Kashmir Valley, an oval opening 
in the dark fir-forest, illlcd by a pond of aitiUciol make. From 
some 8}iot3 near wo command View of the Vale we have loft, 
and of the groat lake and the marshes beneath us, and of 
tho opposing Fanjal Range, whose peaks, separated from their 
base by a great depth of mist-hidden ground, catching the sun’s 
light, looked like mountains of another world. From 

Tragbol a rise of between 2000 and 3000 feet more, up tho some 
spdr, brings us to the ridge. Tho Pass is hardly a depression 
in it. On the other side the road descends through somewhat ^ 
similar but on the whole more woodod gronnd; after a day and a 
half’s march from the ridge, the banks of the Kishanganga, at a 
place called Kunzalwan, are reached. Thus, then, in traversing 
24 miles of road, or os tho crow flies a distance of but 16 miles, 
and rising and descending some 6500 feet, we had crossed the 
northern bounding ridge of Kashmir. 

The Kishanganga Itiver rises 40 miles to the eastward of this 
8iK»t, among the mountuins behind Dids. At Kunzalwan it is a 
fine swift stream; as it goes on it receives tho drainage of many 
lateral valleys in a country that is wooded, from which we may be 
smo it is one that bus plentiful moisture; so the current incrciisos 
in volume, until, when it joins the Jhclam at Muzafarubad, it has 
come to be one of equal importance with that river. There is a 
tmet beginning a few miles below Kunznlw'dn whore the valley is 
so narrow and tlic hill-sides so steep that, although the climate is 
favourable, no cultivation exists and there arc no inhabitants, 
indeed, it is almost inaccessible. 

From Kuuzulwun our way loads up the valley. A short march 
past jHne-covered hills brings us to Gurez, a chief village,, of 
which the hamlets are little clusters of log huts. This place, which 
gives its name to tho district, is where, for some four milos in 
length, tho Valley is rather wider than at other parts, heiug from 
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half a mile to a mile acrow; it b hoQiided mi too aonto I 7 wooded 
monotoina, a&d on toe north % a great etoep diffy limeetono nuwB, 
vhidi riaee to 7000 or 8000 feet from the rivm^ To the riem llm 
moantaius job ahore and below, donng b toe Tallej. Tbo 

he%ht of Garez is 7800 feet above toe sea. This elevation, com* 
bbed with a great amount of doud and ram in snmmer and of 
snow b wbter, makes toe dimate inclement. In this imd some 
other respects toe place rembds me much of the tolloy of Pddar. 
Here the only crops are millet, bndkwheat, and peas^ wlikdi aro 
raised by help of irrigation; rice will not ripen. The best produce 
of Gurez are the ponies, which are the best of tomr size for loads 
toat 1 ever met with. In teachbg this upper part of the 

Eishangangi Valley, we had already come into the tract ocenped 
by Dards; b the village of Gnrez itself there is a miztare of 
Dards and Kashmiris, but the former predominate. From tboro 
onwards tlie people are almost entirely oMhat race, and dialects 
of the Dard language, a language quite.d{fferent from EashmM, oro 
spoken. Where the two large streams meet, just above 

Gurez, is toe end of the wider'part of the valley. Tlio soutoem 
stream may he said to be a continuation of the KishangangS, as its 
course is the longer, and it has, I believe, the greater volume; it 
flows from the district called Tilel. If one had to go to Tild one 
would not attempt to follow up the stream, for toe gorge it here 
comes out of is impassable except when (for a week or two it may 
be) toe river is frozen over; travellers must go a few miles up too 
other, the Buml, stream, and cross a Pass which leads into the 
cultivated valley of Tilel. This I have never visited. Our own 
way leads for three days’ march up toe course of the ntnrtoom 
stream. The valley of it is narrow, bounded by mountabs 
rising some 4000 or 5000 feet; toe stream flows for the most 
part in a rocky bed; for the first ten miles there are many little 
plateaus above the level of it, formed by the alluvium of side 
streams; over* these the path leads us, post several small villages; 
on tlie mountam*slopes is a good deal of piue4brest; as too level 
of toe valley rises the forest does not reach so high up tho sides, 
and fexther on the pine is replaced by spruce and silver firs. 
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From tbo {dtce called Bangle a toad for Aitor and 6il|^t leavea 
^ valfey and rises the ridge on the north; this has of late 
years come to be considered on the whole the easiest route to 
those places; the Pass jnst above (called Eamrl) is little over 
18,000 feet^ and the way is ehorter by some five miles than the 
other. But the other is the one we will follow, continuing in the 
valley. Hiere are now no more villages, though at one place, 
called Minmarg, a little buckwheat is grown (at an elevation qf 
about 10,500 feet) by villagers from below, who come there in the 
sununer, but the crop with difficulty ripena At this place, and 
farther up the valley to the 8onth«east, are moraine-mounds of old 
glaciers. The last halting-place on this side the watershed is at 
BurziL Up to here there was no sign of a Tibetan climate; and 
us far as I, not being a botanist, could tell, tliere was the same 
vegetation, of forest, thick grass, and fiowers, as in Kashmir. 

At Bunil two roads part; one (spoken of in the last chapter) 
leads north-eastwards across the Deosai plateau to SkSrdfi, the other, 
going due north, will bring us to Astor. Following this latter, we 
rise, not very steeply, a height of about 2000 feet in five or six miles; 
the Pasi^ which is called Dorikun, is 13,500 feet high; it is not a 
defile, but a neck between the two parts of a rocky ridge; this is 
of granite, and the peaks here have a character not uncomn^on 
with that rock—^they are massive in general form, but serrated 
and jagged at the uppermost edge; soon beyond the rock changes 
to slate and altered slate. Having crossed the Bass we are in 
the basin of the Indus; we are on the eastern branch of the Astor 
Biver. The valley in which this fiows we now descend. 

l^is Pass is crossed on the fourth march ftom Gurez; after 
gtaduidly descending for three more marches, down the narrow 
valley enclosed by not very steep mountains, we come to where 
the eastern branch of the Astor stream ffills in; it was along this 
latter tiiat the other road would have led us that branched to the 
left some way ba«^; then another few miles and we reach Astor. 
Of the two Passes crossed by these two toads the Dorikun Pass is 
the easitf, and, although rather higher, is more practicable when 
under snow; it opens in the spring a few weeks earlier, and.it 
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KBuins open in the entanm a fem weeka later, than the other; 
the.ira 7 , howerer, as before said, is some miles kmget. Seeping 
back theaocoimtof the valley of Astpr for another sabject-beadiiig, 
we will now jost finish the roate, ooosideting it merely in the light 
of a road to be got over. 

Astor we may count thirteen m fourteen matdies from Sirinagar. 
Thedace five marches bring us to BawanjI on the Indus. Down to 
tius point laden ponies are not uncommonly brought, but there are 
many places very trying for them; the worst is the descent of 
the Hatfl Pir, a spur-pass just above one march short of 

BawanjL As fiir as Gilgit itself ladmi ponies are seldom taken, on 
account of tiiere being a few spots wbme it would be very difficult, 
if not impossible, for them to pass. From !^wan^ to 

Gilgit there is a distance of three or four mardiea One has first 
to cross the Indus; the passage is now easily effected by a ferry* 
boat; then the road leads some 12 miles up the Se Yalley, whence 
we cross a 200(l*foot‘ ridge, after which we descend into the Gilgit 
Valley; one march along this brings us to Gilgit itself over 
230 miles from Sitlnagar. 


Astob.* 

We will now look more closely at the Aster Valley, through 
which we hurried. Its two chief branches have a length of 60 or 
70 miles, reckoning from the source of each to the junction of 
the Astor Biver with the Indus. The more eastmrly of the tw(^ 
that one down which came the road we traced, I have only seen 
under snow, and I have not much more to say about it. 

At the head of the westerly branch is the Kamrl Pass, of 
18,000 feet; the rest of the ridge being at heights of 14,000 and 
15,000 feet. The descent on the north is steep for 1000 feet, and 
then the valley falls with a gentle slope. On this north side of 
the ridge a slight difference in the vegetation is observed as com¬ 
pared with that of the Gures Valley; the grass less completely 
clothes the hill-sides; the brake fern does not so much abound; 

* Tbe Dogrta almyi oall thia place "Haaora,” but ita nana ta the aaontb of a 
DSidia Aator. 
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Mid diQ piiie^bnit is teu exteiunv^ while qnaoe^r has beetnno 
ntro;. Bindi is found seaily up to 12,000 feet, and Pkm ectedBa 
at 11,800. Some of the hM-ddee have great stretdies of birch- 
wood, whtdi^ aa I saw them in autumn, made a glimona blaze dT 
yellow, fime the valley-bottom far up the mountain, enveloping 
detached woods of dark pine. 

Coming down the valley we reach traces of cultivation at the 
level of 10,000 feet. First are detached hamlets and small vil¬ 
las^ bote, with no trees round them. Then, at BatttL, are some, 
apricot trees; at the next place are some small walnuts; while at 
Obagiai, whidi is 8500 feet, are many fine walnut trees, and from 
there onwards the villages are mostly well shaded by fruit-trees. 

But in that upper part it is chiefly traces of former cultiva¬ 
tion that one sees; tiiey are enough to show that crops will grow 
Mid ripen; but the fields are waste, the hamlets deserted. In 
most of the mouniain-tnets we have hitherto gone over the 
pt^mlation has increased nearly up to the limit of land available; 
but here is room for hundreds settlers. This state of things 
was brought about by the raids of the people of Chilfis. The 
Ghil&fis are a DSrd race inhabiting a long valley on the west of 
Diyimir or Nangfi Parbat. Until about 1850 they used to make 
occasional expeditions for plunder into this Astor Valley. Often 
they came over the Mazenfi Pass to reach these higher part^ 
while for Astor itself, which they also attacked, they came round 
by the Hath Pass and Dfiiy&n.. The plunder they came for was 
cattle and people to make slaves of; their captives they do not 
sell, but they keep them for their own service, making use of 
them to take their flocks and herds to pasture. But since it 
would be almost impossible to keep grown men as their slaves at 
such work, where opportunities for escape would be plentiful, 
they used to kill the men and carry away only the women and 
the young people. 

It was these raids that determined Maharaja Oul&b Singh to 
send a punitive expedition against Chil&s; this he did in 1851 

1852, 1 am not sure which; one force went direct from 
Esahinir, and one advanced by this Mazenfi Pass. The DogrSs 
were in g^t straits for inrovisions, as the oomnaonicatious wore 
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not lupt np, but they nt luat took tho cliicf tttronglidd of the 
' CSiilidta, a fort two or throb miles from the ludiis Biver, and 
xediiced thoM people to some degree of obedience. A few of the 
daves wese released, but most of them had been scut to neigb- 
bonring vaUejra fw safety, and they could not bo roeovored; as 
late as 1869 some half dozen of them escaiml, and rotnniod to 
tiieir homes in Astor. The expedition had the effect of frighten¬ 
ing the CSiilSsIs into good behaviour; there has been no mid 
suioe. There is even some communication kept np; the people 
from Tanhing, a village under Nangfi Parbat, now go to Chilas, 
while from Chilas messengers or envoys come to the Maharaja 
with a yearly tribute and hostages, of whom a certain number 
remain in Kashmir until, after a year or two, others come in 
exchange. 

It is carious that while the people of Astor are all riders and 
keep many ponies, these Clulasls have none, and they used not 
to attempt to take away any they met with in their raids. 

The'Astor people, who thus in later times have suffered so 
much, used formerly, when they were stronger, to do the same 
kind of thmg. Gnrez was liable to their attacks, and Dras also. 

The present state of quietness and security is a great change 
for them all. But the country has not yet recovered the ruin 
and depopulation. Some new small settlements have indeed been 
in the old village sites; attempts have been made to induce 
the Baltls, who overflow from their own country, to settle; but 
the inclmnent climate of the higher part of the valley (where 
chiefly there Is vacant ground), and the absence of the fruit- 
trees they ore so much used to enjqy, deter them. 

The most mteresting place I visited in the Astor country is 
the valley which leads up to the base of Nangfi Parbat. Just 
beyond the last villa^, Tarshing, one comes to the foot of one 
of the glaciets that spring from that great mountain.* 1 went 

* The O, T. Sfunrey Map is not aoeunite in the delineation of ti^ese gladers; they 
do not m reality unite as there expressed, I hare made the oorreetion, as far as I 
eonld with oertainty, in the map attached to this book. Other smiUl mistakes ocenr 
in the Surrey Map as to the position of streams and so on in the Astor and. Hondo 
districts; these, though I was able to detect them, I had not timo to rectify; so they 
liA^ been allowed to stand in mine as in the Ctovcminont Map. 
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to the glader which oomee down to Tanhmg £roii| the north; 
the levd of its foot may he put down at 9400 feet. This w at 
the base of Nangft Parbat, which mountain towers above in a 
great snowy and rocky mass that appears like a gigantic escarp* 
meat. The glacier in its lower coarse has a slope 4** or SP, 
with a width of three•qoarteis of a mile or so; it is mnoh 
broken by carved cross crevasses, and lengthwise by one long one. 
This glacier is fed by three or four steep branch glaciers which 
reach np the monntain, and there are one or two similar steep 
glaciers which end off before reaching the large ones. These 
side glaciers, whether the tributary ones or those of the secondary 
sort which do not unite their ice-flow with any other, are subjeot 
to another divirirai into kinds—^they may either, riring high up, 
be connected with snow-beds of the permanent snow, and in this 
case one cannot tell where snow ends and glacier begins; or they 
may end off suddenly upwards, being supidied only by fells oS 
snow from above, which remains tiirough most of the summer in 
taluses at the glacier's edge. 

From the village northwards, for some three miles along the 
left bank of the glacier, is a great side moraine, the surfece of 
which is now grown over with forest. The annexed section across, 
if looked at closely, will show the relationship of the moraines and 
the ice. From the hollow next the mountain-side (m the east one 

SECnOM AOIKMI TABOnTO OLACIBB. 

ascends a very regular slope of perhaps 25*’ for a height of400 feet; 
this is the old moraine, it is now covered with pine-wood. Beyond 
the crest of it is a little hollow, and then a second moraine heap, 
which, on the farther side, is bounded by a vertical cliff of 100 feet, 
at the foot of which is the glacier. On the right bank tiiere is a 
representative of the inner one only of these two moraine-ridges. 
The moraine-cliff shows sections of large blocks among small stuff, 
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but liere and than was jnst a dgn of tteatifleation, not oratittning 
for far in uiy case; ibis stratifled teatter was, I hare no doubt, 
deposited in temporary side lakes, snch as we 'saw along tbe e^e 
of the Arandft Glacier.* Following the glacier down we see that 
it abuts right against the difib on the opposite nde the main 
TaUey, to which this may be said to be tributary; it has not at 
all tnmed, nor diminished in thidmess, bnt it ends off thus sharp 
against the rock; on the lower, easterly, face the ice is much 
cracked, and evidently is oontiniially breaking ofil I 

heard from natives of Tarsbing, dose observers, of some interest¬ 
ing changes in the state of the ice. It seems that up to 1850 it 
vms in this same way punmed against the opposing rock, bnt at a 
higher level than now; that inner moraine*ridge is evidence of it 
having been at a levd about 100 feet above its present one; at 
the time spoken of the whole surface of the .glacier was smooth, 
uncrevassed; one might have walked, and indeed they used to 
ride, anywhere on it. The stream from the 'south-west, which 
drains other glaciers, found a way for itself underneath. Well, 
about that year or the next, in the winter time, the water-way 
got stopped up, and a lake began to accumulate in the valley 
above; as spring came the lake much increased; it must hare 
been, at tiie last^ a mile or a mile and a half long and half a mile 
wide, with an average depth of 100 or 150 feet, the extreme deptii 
being about 800 feet. The people knew what was coming, and 
men were put on the watch; when at length the water reached 
the top of the glacier and began to flow over, word was sent 
down the valley, and all fled from the lower parts to the hill¬ 
sides ; the water cut down a course for itself between the cliff and 
the glacier, and in doing so produced a disastrous flood that 
lasted three days. One near effect of the flood was to alter the 
course of the stream that comM down from the south, so as to 
make it at once fall into the main stream, instead o^ as before, 
flowing al(»g the near hill-sides; this cut it off foom the alluvial 

* 1 never tborouj^ understood how swdi stietiSed depoeite eune to be mixed 
up with the inegular glacial aocumulatioiia until Fh>feaaor Bamaay, on my deaerifaing 
them to him, gaTe me the above oxplaaatioa. 

2 D 
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pUtean cm which the village of Ohoi is ntaaied, aad deetrojred 
the proeperity of that place. On the left hank, the flood, in 
. enttiAg a difT, carried away the conal that isrigated another 
village; and some land and some honses at Tanhing itself were 
washed away. Lower down, in the Astor Valley, at Ourihot, 
Dashkin, and other places, some cultivated lands were destroyed, 
but it does .not seem that any lives were lost. A carious 

thing followed this;—the glacier gradually sunk in levd, at the 
late of a few yards every year, till it came down to its present 
poritioD, that is about 100 feet below its former level; at the same 
time it became crevassed, so that now it is difBcult to find a road 
across. It is evident that at the time the glacier abutted against 
the rock the ice was being compressed, and the crevasses that 
may have formerly existed were closed up; afterwards, the water 
kept open a passage, the ice was cracked off bit by bit as it 
advanced, and the circumstances that cause crevasses (as in* 
equalities in the bed) acted without opposition. Now again the 
iqmce between the end of the glacier and the cliff is closed up; 
the waters at present find a passage for themselves beneath; 
probably the same process of compression has re-commenced, 
which may again end in a complete stoppage of the upper 
drainage, formation of a lake, and subsequent outbreak and 
flood. 

The village of Astor is situated on the western side of the 
valley, at the junction of one of those tributary valleys which come 
down firom the Nangi Parbat Bidge. It is on the remnant of an 
alluvial plateau, at a height of some 500 feet above the main 
river. This place, which used to be the seat of a Dard Baja, is 
now a cantonment of the Maharaja’s troops, the chief station for 
the Gilgit Brigade. It is a collection of hundreds of small huts; 
which the soldiers inhabit in twos and threes; these huts are 
huddled or crowded together in two or three separate dumps. 
The number of troops is about 1200; the olgect of keeping them 
here rather than nearer the frontier is to save carriage of the 
supplies; whidt mostly come from Kashmir; the force is on the 
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righi dUto of the snowy Pius, and is always ready to adranoe 
to GilgH if required. I kho^d rexy litUe of ^e 

liistory of Astor. Bernier, who wrote about the year 1660, in 
enumerating the countries that border Kashmir, speaks of the 
territories of Baja Qataoa. Now from geogrophicsil position I 
infer that this was the ruler of Astbr. When the Sikhs held 
Kashmir, the Astor Baja was tributary to them; he bad become 
so without any force having been sent; for a time he remained 
in quiet. But a curious thing happened. When Wazir Lakpat 
(who was lieutenant of Zurawar Singh, who was servant of Baja 
Gulab Singh, who was a tributary of the Sikhs) was victorious in 
Sk&rdtl, he came over the Harpo La and invaded Astor. Lakpat 
besieged the Astor fort for four months; at the end of which time 
it was given op for want of provisions, and the Baja was taken 
away prisoner to Skardti; and this though he was on terms of 
friendship and (in a degree) dependent on the Sikh Governor 
of Kashmir. At last, representations on the subject went to 
L&hov, and from there Gulab Singh received directions to desist 
from interfering with Astor, so the Baja was sent back. But 
not long afterwards the Sikhs themselves from Kashmir required 
a passage through the Astor territory on their way to Gilgit (as 
will be related in Chapter xix.), and not only so, but they 
required to make their communications sure; with this object 
a SiUi post was placed at Astor, and from that time the inde¬ 
pendence of the Baja diminished; now there is a titular Baja, for 
whose subsistence some provision is made, whether by pension or 
from land I do not know. 

At Astor and for many miles on there is <me general cha¬ 
racter of the valley; at the bottom it is very narrow; the river 
is quite oondned between the ends of great spurs from the lofty 
mountaia-ridges.on both sides; the cultivation is on very small 
spaces, usually some hundreds of feet above the valley-bottom. 
The hill-sides are partly broken into cliffs and partly of a smooth 
sur&ce, growa over with grass in tufts, and with bushes of pencil- 
cedar scattered over, while in parts sheltered from the sun Bimt 

2 n 2 
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md$a giiow% of imell sue, and makes a tliiii finest; above^ the 
mountains oftM rise to lofty rocky and snowy p^s. 

Below Astor, as well as in the higher part of the Talley, are 
deserted lands which again tell of the raids of the Chilfisis. This 
part ahonld be a country of friiitptrees, but when the lands were 
desffirted these perished for want of water ; the old watercourses 
have now come to be in such a state that it would take much 
labour again to bring the water over the fields. On some of the 
terraced fields I saw trees growing which must have been 100 
years old; this shows that for long the same state of hostility 
and insecurity had continued. 

A mile or two below the village of Dashkin, on turning a 
spur, we open a tract of a character different from what we have 
lately seen—a wide valley, somewhat of the amphitheatre form, 
but with the base also sloping; over both the sides and tiie base 
are extensive pine forests, through which we contour, avoiding 
the broken ground below, where among rocks the river flows; 
stretching back at a gentle slope the ground rises above the limit 
of forest to a ridge easy of access, about 14,000 feet high; over 
this ridge is'a path by which the Cbilaris have before now inrupted. 

In this forest grows the edible pine (P. Oerardiam), this being 
the only other locality in the territories, besides Padar, where I 
have met with it. 

One otlier hollow round which we travel, and we get to the 
lost spur, that which overhangs the valley of the Indus. It is a 
sharp spnr-ridge, the Pass over which bears the name of Hatfi 
Pk. From this we look straight across the Indus Volley on to 
a great steep mass of mountains, the greater part of the surface 
of which is bare, either rock or talus, only in the upper part pme- 
trees are dotted here and there; a ravine comes down in front, 
by the side of which is a small patch of cultivated land—the 
little village of Thallcha, The river Indus winds through what, 
in a large way, is a plain between two mountain-ridges, but is 
really made of sloping fans on both sides—stony tracts—below 
the level of which flows the river, winding wd leaving little 
stretches of sand Ih'the hollows of its bends. - 
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Frotn Hatft Fir tbm is a great deeoent, of about 5000 feet, 
bjr a aigzag road, steep and rough. We do not Immediately reach 
the Indus Valley, but we go to where the end the Hatft 
spur nearly meets the mountain on the opposite side of the Astor 
Birer, leaving but a narrow channel for the water. Here the 
Astor Hirer is spanned by two rope-bridges, made of bindi twigs^ 
and by a 'wooden bridge, orer which ponies can be takmi; a tower 
has been built that commands the passage; the position is held- 
by some forty soldiers^ who keep a good look-out The place is a 
strange, one; the soldiers live in oaves in the rock; the rock 
overhangs, so as to keep, off the sunshine for the greater part of 
the day; still the air becomes burning hot in summer; in 
winter, though no snow fells, the cold is somewhat Severn 

Here crossing and following down the Astor Biver we soon 
debouch into the Indus Valley and find ourselves on the stony 
allnvial tracts, over nine miles of which, with small ops and downs, 
we have to go before reaching BawanjL 


Bawakji. 

This is a spot where at one time was a good deal of culti¬ 
vation, and it is likely that fruit-trees once shaded it; but 
during the wars of two or three generations back it was laid waste 
and became entirely depopulated, and nought but bare ground 
remained. At that earlier time it was inhabited by D&rds, but 
was ruled, as I am informed, from Bimdfl; it was by Sulaimftn 
Shfih’s invasion that it was laid waste.* At the present time 
Bawan^ has a very small area under cultivation) but the place is 
of some importance as a military post, since on the holding of 
it depends the passage of the Indus on the way to Gilgit. There 
is a fort which was built the Pogras; it is manned by about 
seventy men, and as many more are in barracks outside. There 
is here also a prison) where a gang of inomrigible Kashmiri horse¬ 
stealers are detained; these men enjoy during the day some 
liberty for cultivating their plots of land. The valley 

here is warm and dry; with irrigation two crops can always be 

* Sm Owpier xn. 
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.raised. In viuter snow seldom ialli^ but (m oocasional 7 ean it 
may. do so to the depth of an inch, melting away vith the 9nt 
snn. The mountains round are lofty, rooky, and bare; these 
increase the summer’s heat. There is a &11 of about 250 feet 
to the rirer Indus, which has here a width of 160 yards; the 
water flows smoothly, and has, I think, a considerable depth; 
the ferry is a mile or so above the fort Immediately opposite 
comes in the Se stream, while the Gilgit Biver falls in a few 
miles above. 


Gilgit. 

From the mouths of the Dird people, when talking amcmg 
themselves, in their own language, the sound of this name seemed 
to my ear such as would properly be represented by the spelling 
QUyit* But all people of other races who have had occasion to 
use the name—EashmMs, Sikhs, Dogras, and Europeans—^have 
caught the sound as Qilgii, and used this form until it has become 
so much known that it would be inconvenient, not to say useless, 
for me to attempt to change the name. 

The district of Gilgit consists of the lower part of the valley 
of a river tributary to the Indus, which, rising in the mountains 
that bound Badakhshan and Chitral, flows south-eastward until it 
falls into the great river, a little above BawanjL The length of 
the course of this Gilgit Biver, speaking roughly and only follow¬ 
ing the greater changes of direction, is 120 miles, which are thus 
divided,—^Yasln includes a length of 60 miles, Funial of 25 miles, 
■and Gilgit of 85 miles. Ta^n is beyond the Maharaja of-Eash- 
mir’s boundary; Funial is within it, being governed by a Baja 
dependent on and aided by the Maharaja’s power; Gilgit is 
administered directly by the Maharaja’s ofSicers. This refers only 
to one line of valley—the main one; besides this there are 
important branch valleys belonging to YfiSin, and there is a 
long tributary valley on the north-east, which is occupied by two 
other small states—^Hunza and Eagar. 

* Vigne «B]ri tbst the reel neme «f Gilgit ie aeid to be ** Gilid." Dr. Leitner 
qieeki of “ Gbilghit w Giin." 
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13m lowflr piut d the ntllefiOoeatiMd bjr Gilgit, b from ooe to 
thtoe milM wide ; it is bounded On eadb ride. % s(b^ lori^ 
moantsins;' the TsUej itself oontaims stony aUavial {deteans of 
eariotts fionn, and various level above the river, whidi: flows in 
diifr vmm in ihem; the greater paH; of this 8{>aee is arid and 
barren, but, as nsnal, in front of eadi ride lavine is a cultivated 
qtace, watered by tixe ride riream, on which is‘a collecrion of 
houses. The line of monntains on the sonth-west ride d 

the vali^ is divided most r^larly by these ravines; between 
each of them the steep rocky masses narrow as they rise. On the 
north-east ride the monntains are of an enormous sise; they are 
well seen from the ridge separating the Se and GKIgit valleys; the 
rocky spurs lead back to lofty snowy peaks, one of which is over 
25,000 feet in height. In front of each ravine on that ride, too, is 
the-wide-spread alluvial fan, with a portion of it watered and culti¬ 
vated. There the mountains are completely bare, but on the sonth- 
west ride, high up above the lower difis, is a growth of pine-wood. 

The village of Gilgit is on one of the watered tracts on the right 
bank of the river; here the cnltivi^ ground is not part of the frm 
of a side stream, but is on the flat |dam of the river alluvium, 
which makes a terrace 80 or 40 feet Ebove the water. The culti¬ 
vation occupies the space of a square mile or so, extending from 
the river bank to the mountains; the irrigating water comes from 
the nearest ride stream. The houses here, as also in Astor, are 
flat-topped; they are scattered over thejplain in twos.and threes 
among groups of fruit-trees, having been rebuilt in this way after 
the destruction that occurred in the various wars to which G%it 
has been subject; it will take long for the village to recover the 
abundance of fruit-trees which used to prevail. The fort 

of Gilgit is the Maharaja’s chief stronghold in XMrdistfn. It has 
been at different times taken, destroyed, rebuilt, added to, and 
altered. In 1870, when I vras there, the appearance of it frKHn the 
sonth-west was as represented in the. sketch on the next page. 
The central part with the high towers (one of them loftier than the 
rest) was bnUt by the ruler Gaur Itahm&a during his second reign 
in GKIgit when the Maharaja Gul&b Singh’s troops had been for a 
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time du|KMaeaNd of it; tJiis is built in the Dftiil stjl^ of a wooden 
finmewmrk for the wall filled in.witb stones | it was^really a strong 
wofk for the oonntry. The next outer constmction is the work of 
the Dogiii; it is a wall some 14 feet hig^, built round three sides 
of the inner fort (the fourth being protected by the steep rirer 
bank), so as to enclose a space between the two for 200 or 800 
men to live in ; of the seven or eig^t towers of this outer fort two 
can mount a gun. Lastly, built oomerwise on to the fort, was 
what was called the Bangor —a space enclosed 1^ a poor stone 
wall; in this were quartered two or three hundred irregulars. 

But since this sketch was made, since I saw the place, changes 
have occurred. In the spring of 1871 a severe earthquake threw 
down a considerable portion of the for^ and it has now, I believe, 
been rebuilt on a better plan. 

Gilgit, by my reckoning, is 4800 feet above the sea. Mr. Hay* 
ward put it down as 5025 feet; but I think tiie fiarmer figures; 
which are derived by Boiling Point obsmrvations from Bawaajl; 
whose elevation is given by the G. T. Survey, to be the nearer. 
The dimate of Gilgit is not unlike that of BaltutSn, only less 
snow falls, indeed but little snow^foll occurs. The vegetable 
products are the fcdlowing—wheat; bailey, naked barley, rice (in 
Gilgit village only), maise, millet, buckwheat, pulse (mungl, min, 
and massar), rape, and cotton; and of fruits—mulberry, peach, 
apricot, grape, apple, qumoe, pear, greengage, fig (not in any per* 
faction), walnut, pomegranate, andsatshing (Elmagnm MoormfftU, 
odled there anib, sarshing being the Tibetan name) ; besides 
musk-melons and water-melons. Silk is grown, but in very small 
quantity; the worm is smaller than that of Kashmir,*ahd the 
cocoon is smalL There are three fobrios made of it; one half sUk, 
half wool, this is much worn by those in statiim above the ordinary 
peasant; another half silk and half cotton; the third all silk, 
a strong though loose-wove fobric which is prised for komarbands. 

Gold is washed from the riw-gravels, as in many other parts 
of the Indus basin; here it is in coarser grains than I have seen 
elsewhere, and the return f(nr the labour of washing is somewhat 
better. 
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Four miles above the village and fort of Gilgit the valley 
nanovs; still there is generally a bit of alluvial plateau on one 
side or odwr of the river; a few villages are passed and sites of 
deserted villages. For a day’s march up one is still in the district 
of Gilgit, which is conterminous with the old Bajaship of Gilgit. 
Between the villages of Shaiot and Gnlpiir this district ends and 
Pnnial begins.* 

Pnnifil is a part of the valley which had long been held by 
separate Bajas, sometimes 1 think independent, sometimes depend* 
ing on one or other of their neighbours—^Yasln and Gilgit. The 
last result of the wars and disturbances that for some genera¬ 
tions so much affected these valleys has been to leave Funifil 
to a ruler of the line of its old Bajas, but under the protection 
of and in close dependence on, and, in those matters .in which 
interference might be cedled for, in obedience to, the Maliaraja of 
Kashmir. The district thus held is simply the line of the main 
valley, all along narrow, from Gnlpftr up to the village and fort 
of Gakilj. This is a length of some 25 miles; within it there 
are nine villages and two or three outlying patches of ground 
cultivated from the nearest; these villages vary in altitude from 
5500 feet to nearly 7000 feet; the chief place is Sher, on the left 
bank, where the Baja dwells. A characteristic of this 

part of the valley is that often, after every few miles, one comes to 
a place where the space is narrowed for a short distance by spurs 
coming down, so that the passage along is extremely difiScult; the 
name given to these places is iarbcmd, or “ shut-door "; they ate of 
much importance from a military point of view, since at each of 
them a few might stop an army for a time; but there are usually 
two roads by which they can be passed—a very difficult on^ fit only 
for agile foot-passengers, along the cliff, and a bridle-path that 

* I lieliefe that original^ Chilpteiladf ms under the Gilgit B^aa and that it 
waa granted to Puniil in dowry of one of the daughters of the houe. Theineaaat 
oetual heundaiy hatwaen Gi^it aad FuniU is the stony and sandy plain between 
SharotaadGnhdW. 
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lead* a thotuand feet or more almve; again, in winter, they can 
aametimea be tamed by twice fording the rirer. 

That we have here come to a country exposed to the attacks, 
or, at all af&xia, the alarms, of surronnding enemies is shown by 
the arrangement of the villogea At Sher itself and from that 
place onwards, all the villagers, with their wives and families and 
their cattle, live within the fort; village and fort are here synony- 
mons. Sher Fori is the strongest hereabonts; it has 

one &oe to the bank of the river, whence its snpply of water 
cannot be cat off; all four ades are lofty walls with towers, much 
in the style of the inner work at Gilgit, but not quite so 
regularly bnilt. Inside, the whole area is covered, huts axe built 
over it all; these huts are mostly of three stories, the lowest is 
occupied by the cattle, the second is the usual dwelling>place, 
ahd the tliird is the summer living place; they are lighted by 
small openings in the roofs. The Raja has a nice set of rooms in 
one comer. Besides the country-people, there are 100 irregular 
sepoys of the Maharaja’s army quartered in the fort; they occupy 
the part next to the walls, while the villagers have the centre. 
Thus the place is very much crowded. Bvibar, which is 

also on the left bank, some 15 miles up (6000 feet above the sea), 
is in the same way a place where the villagers live in the fort; 
this is a large and prosperous village thick in fruit-trees. Yine 
is much cultivated; it is grown in small vineyards with the 
plants at irregular distances, many being old trees; the whole‘of 
the vineyard is covered with a framework of sticks supported at a 
height of from two to four feet above the ground, and over this the 
vines ore trained; some of these vineyards are immediatdy beneath 
the walls; they are considered as a good defence to the fort; 
1 think it more likely that the fort is a good defence to the vine¬ 
yards, which are apt to suffer in a war. Bubar Fort is not quite 
so strong as Sher, still it is reckoned one of those which cannot be 
taken by force—^the altmnativ^ treachery, is not an uncommon 
weapon in these countries. Qnimull, Singti, and the 

other villages in this part of the valley, have the dwdlings 
similaily midosed in forts. 
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At evening, the people^ who have been occupied in their fields 
during the day, all come with their cattle within the walls and 
the gates are closed; all night sentries watch on the towers, and 
every half hour the “All's well” resounds through the stillness, 
though it may get less frequent towards the, sleepy hours of 
morning. At dawn an armed party go f(wth and make the round 
of all places that might possibly harbour an enemy, and not until 
their search has proved that the village is dear do others issue 
for their ordinary avocations. At the time 1 marched up the 
valley the Maharaja’s relations with the Y§sln chief were in a 
doubtifnl state, on account of the murder of Mr. Hayward, for which 
we were trying to get reparation; these precautions, therefiwe, 
may have been more than usually attended to. I did not myself 
lodge within the forts, but, having an escort of 200 men from 
Gilgit, we were able to keep such a look-«nt as effectually to 
prevent any surprise. 

The highest point in the valley that I went to was Gakflj. 
This is the last village in Pnni&l; it is the farthest in this norths 
west corner to which the Maharaja’s power or infiuence extends— 
and hence it is the farthest to which the influence of the Govern* 
ment of India reaches. Gikflj i^ my observations, 6940 feet 
above the sea; it is on a knob of rook behind which is a sloping 
plain, all this being 700 feet above the river. It is a cold windy 
place; snow falls there in winter to a depth varying from 6 inches 
to 1 foot 6 inches, and it stays three months; here only one crop 
is grown, while near the level of the river, 600 feet down, two 
crops are got frx>m the land. 

There is a strong fort at Gftk&j, containing within it a qtring 
<ff water; the garrison is composed of the villagers—about fifty 
fighting men. Part of the plain is cultivated, but beyond that 
part stretches a narrow stony plain backed by mountains 3000 
feet or so high, their sides dotted with penoil-oedar buriies with 
pine-fecest above; this strip of plain extends some eight miles up 
the valley, at which distance a spur from the mbnntains comes down 
and juts against the river, making a natural barrier. This ^>ot; 
mdled HSpar, is the extreme point of the Maharaja’s territory; 
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heie the Poniti Baja has a guard of aiz mm, who,'on signa of an 
en«ny ai^iYxichiug, would light a aignal dre; for thia reaaon no 
oooking of food ia allowed tliere, ao the look^^ut party take a few 
daya* provinona ready cooked, to laat until their relief. To hold 
the poaition would require one of two hundred men. '^Qiere 
are two roada paat it, one of them only can be traveraed by 
horaes. At th^ other placea ia a guard kept. One on the 

1^ bank of the Gilgit Birer, a little lower down than Gakfij; 
<me ia on the left bank of the lahkoman Biver (which folia in from 
the north above Gakuj) and one on ita right bonk, near, I think, 
ita junction with the main atream; while in summer a guard ia 
puahed nearly a day’s march up the iabkomau Valley. The object 
ia to reach the best look-out place at each particular time of the 
year, and this must vary as the rivers become fordable or impass¬ 
able. The T&slnls have a guard at a place called Shedodaa, on 
the left bank, opposite to Hupar. 

It was in Novciiiber, 1870, that 1 went through Punial. The 
ruler is Baja Isa Bagdnr (a name sometimes corrupted by strangers 
to Bahadur). We were together for several days; we travelled in 
company, and nearly every day I joined him in a game of polo; 
with such intercourse we naturally became well acquainted. He 
ia a man who has long been at enmity with the Yasiu family, and 
now entertains the most lively hatred of them; iu the various 
tides of invasion he has had to flee from his territory and take 
shelter now iu Gilgit, now in Oliilas, and now iu Kashmir. On 
the re-conquest of Gilgit by the Maharaja (which will be related in 
another chapter) he was replaced iu lijs own country, which ever 
since he has held in faithful dependence on the Maharaja’s Go¬ 
vernment, often "under difficult circumstances. Though an old 
man he is strong and active; he is a capital, even a renowned, 
rider. In character he is both brave and politic, at the same time 
cautious and enterprising. He is much feared by h's enemies 
and liked by his people; these obey him implicitly; it is their 
custom, on meeting him, to go up and kiss his hand; this, 1 
believe, to be the general old custom in Dgprdistan, or at .;^11 
events in that part of it where the goverameut is monarchical. 
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Hr. Hajrward, wiio made Mends with the TSdn ohid^ Baja ls4 
B&gdor’s worst enemy, took a dislike to the latter. 1 speak of 
him os I myself found him. 

Ikods Fioods. 

In sereral of the preceding chapters, as well as in the presmit 
one, Torioos physical phenomena haye been noted, which either 
have caused' or have been likely to cause a flood in the Indus 
Hirer or in some of its tributaries. Thus in Central LadSkh we 
encountered, signs of the river baring been dammed by the protm* 
sion of flins or by landslips, and such a keeping back of the water 
is likely to be followed by a working out of a channel through 
the dam quickly enough to produce a flood. By the Arandfl 
Glacier we saw how little side lakes were every now and then 
being formed, the sudden draining of which sometimes made a 
flood perceptible at all events in the tributary valley if not in the 
main one. Again, the instance of the Tarshing Glacier shows 
how ice can act as the dam of a lake of considerable size, whose 
body of water is enough when loosed to efiect enormous damage. 
Now in the lower part of the Indus—where, after the unexplored 
space, we again become acquainted with it—^floods have beeii ex¬ 
perienced which were the outcome of the greatest of the events 
whose nature has just been explained; only the greatest have 
such effect as to be observed in those inferior regions, the others 
are masked, either by the addition of the volumes of water of the 
lower tributaries of the river, or by the gradual dying out of 
the flood with the distance and with the bends and sbdlows 
of the river. 

Two great floods have been noted in the part where the Indus 
leaves our map; they have been remembered on account of their 
extraordinary height, and of the great havoc they effected. The 
first is the flood which devastated the plain of Chach in Hazfira 
in the year 1841. The second is that which in 1858 caused such 
a rise of the river at Atak (Attock) that the waters of the E&bnl 
stream were penned back, and, overflowing, destroyed a great part 
of the British cantonment of Naushahra. Each of tiiese has been 
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tile eubjeot dT much utqtiiiy as to its or^B, and differing ojdnuais. 
hare been and perha^n still are held about them. I wish now to 
add something to the foots foom which OGnclbstons must be drawn, 
and to see whether we shall not then hare evidence foom which we 
can form a firm and stable opinion. 

The flood of 1841 was in this wise. It oocorred, as near as I 
can make out, in tlie beginning of June of that year. At Atak, 
a place 12 or 15 miles below where the latitude*parallel of 84° 
crosses the Indus, the river had been observed during several 
months, indeed from December of the previous year onwards, to 
be unusually low; in the spring it had risen a little from the 
snow melting, but only a little, so that at the end of May (when 
in ordinary years the volume has greatly increased) it was still 
extraordinarily low. This in itself should have been enough to 
warn the people who dwelt by its banks, but so little was it 
thought of that a portion of the Sikh army was encamped on the 
low plain of Chach which bordered the river. One day in the 
beginning of June, at two in the afternoon, the waters were seen 
by those who were there encamped to be coming upon them down 
the various channels, and to be swelling out of these to over* 
spread the plain iu a dark muddy mass, which swept everything 
before it The camp was completely overwhelmed; 500 soldiers 
at once perished; only those who were within near reach of the hill¬ 
sides could hope for safety; neither trees nor houses could avail to 
keep those surprised in the plain out of the power of the flood, for 
trees and houses themselves were swept away; every trace of cul¬ 
tivation was effaced; and the tents, the.baggage, and the artillery, 
all were involved in the ruin. The result is graphically expressed 
by Captain J. Abbott, who wrote, " Chach has been sown with 
barren sand,” and by his informant, a native eye-witness, wliose 
words were, “ As a woman with a wet towel sweeps away a legion 
of ants, so the river blotted out the army of the Ba^”* 

* My BOUIC68 for this acoount, besides the oral description of one, a Sikh mriter, 
who himself narrowly escaped, are chiefly a letter Dr. Fhiconer in the Journal 
of the Asitttio Society of Bengal (yoI. x., 1841, p. 615), and a notice by Captain 
J. Abbott in the same journal (toL xviL, pt. i, 1^8, p. 230)# In the latter oommnni* 
cation there is a mistoke as to the date of the oocurrouoe; the time given bp the 
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^iquiiies ab to tiie place and mode of origin of tbis flood, 
which were made by several officers at different times, resnlted in 
two theories. The first was that the deluge was due to the 
breaking of the icy barrier of a lake which bad been known 
to form above a glacier high np near the source of the Shfiyok 
YaUey, at a place called Eumdan; this view is taken by 
General Cunningham in his book on Ladfikh, and Captain Hen¬ 
derson also adopted it* But by those who held this opinion the 
argument never was answered, " How could the interception of 
the waters of one branch near its source cause such a drying np 
of the river as was observed, while scores of streams of equal 
volume with the one at the head of the Shfiyok still were pouring 
in their tribute ? ’’ It is this previous fact of the decided lower¬ 
ing of the river that made others look for the cause of the deluge 
on the main Indus, below the Mling in of the Shfiyok. The 
true position of the barrier (whose formation caused the waters to 
accumulate, and the breaking of which loosened them) was ascer¬ 
tained by Major Becher, who was on duty in Kashmir in 1858 or 
1859, and who then made inquiries through the Maharaja’s 
officials, which resulted in his acquiring information which my 
own entirely^^corroborates. Since I myself saw the spot, and made 
inquiries on the spot, it may be well for me to give my own 
information; the render will see how it corresponds with what 
Major Becher wrote, the gist of which is here subjoined in a note.t 

Hinda reckoning—the middle of Jayt, 1838—really oorre8}K>ndB to the end of Hay 
or beginning of Jane, 1841, and not, es there pnt down, to the Ist IHtay, 1842. That 
1841 was the year there can be no doubt, since Dr. Falconer wrote on the 6th July, 
1841, on receiving news of the event. The exact day I have not been able to deter¬ 
mine, bat it cannot have been far from the beginning of Juno. 

* See Journal Asiatic Soc. Bengal, vol. xxviii., 1859, p. 199. 

t In a letter to the Secretary to Government, Punjab, given in the Jonm. Asiat 
Soc. Bengal, vd. xxviii., 1659, p. 219, Major Becher expresses iiis disbelief in 
Cuuuingliam*s account of the floo^ and says tiiat it was caused by the arrest of the 
main Indus, acrosB which a mountain call^ Ultoo Kunn subsided at a narrow plaoe 
about 5 ooss (a ooss being eitiier 1} or 2 miles, one cannot be sure wbicb) south of 
Ghor, tliat Boota Khan, a native of Ghor now in Cashmere, gives the most exact 
account—^he saw tlie actual dam, and eomo men of his village were buried by the 
fall of the soft-soiled mountain, which he attributes to an earthquake. Major Becher 
thou corroborates the above account copies of news-letters written at that time 
from Oashmere to Sir George Clerk. ^The news-writer says, From Huseoora (Aster) 
and Gilgit nows hm arrived that in last January a mountain (by reason of an earth- 
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At tlw I was in those parts I was not aw^re of what 
Major Beeher had written, and might very likely have passed 
along wiriiottt thinking of the subject of the flood; but on reach¬ 
ing the summit of Hatd Fir, aftm? taking in all 1 odnld of the 
grand mountain view it giTes->-whioh reaches as fax down this 
U]^ Indus Valley as anyone of my nation has ever seen or 
been to—I got talking to a man who belonged to tibe vill^ 
of Got, opposite, who told me of a landslip that had occurred in 
the first ravine below Hats Fbr, either just at or just below the 
bend of the river; be said that the debris of this landslip had 
dammed the river and made a lake which had extended up to 
Oilgit. Thus put on the track, I made inquiries from many 
people and found that truly this was the qot where the obstacle 
had occurred. It seems that in the late autumn (of the year 
1840 it would be; these informants are not exact as to a year) 
the landslip occurred, of which the immediate cause was an 
earthquake. 1 saw the heaped material, but was unable to get 
to the very place. The amount of it was enough to cause the 
waters of the Indus to rise to the level of BawanjI Fort, just 
on to the plateau, which is about 300 feet above the ordinary 
level of the river near, and still more above the river-bed by 
the dam. With such a depth as this it will be under¬ 

stood that the lake must have extended far up the valley. I 
know not to what point on the Indus it reached; up the Gilgit 
Valley it stretched to where the Hunza stream falls in; the 
length of the lake, therefore, in that direction must have been 
85 miles, with, at half that distance, a branch leading up the 
main Indus Valley, along which branch also, from the lower 
end, it would have measured at least that length. It is difficult 

qmke) ftU into tbe Indoa or Attack Biver, and baa cloaed the comae of ita stream. 
Up to the 1st May It ooss of hwd in Gilgit District has been submerged. Jubhar 
Um chief of Hnsaocra, sent in a note to Cashmere that the waters wonld con- 
tinne peat np for another month, and after that wonld force a ponage in sonm diree- 
tkn.*’ Again, in June, 1841, he writes, “ From Gilgit the news is that the waters of 
the Sinde or Attock Biver, byteaaan.of a Ml of a mountain, were brimmed np in the 
direethm of Oilgit for a long time, and there was a lake reaching to a Aitanee 
18 earn; hig^ hills were on all sides; when it bad risen bnmenaely, tiw river fened 
ita way with great velooity, and is now pnisning its natural course; many villages 
of Ywoobaye, Chuch, and Husaia have been deetrc^ by tlw deluge.” 

2 X 
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to eatistate the width, for I hare not fidlowed tihe ooncae «f 
the Tilleya ell along; it may lure hem a mile on an aenage; 
thna it mnat hare been like a ntunower Pingkong wHh a 
hiftiroation. This lake took from six to seven montiis 

to fllL Ike waters were at their hmght another lan^p 

ooonrted jest ojqposite Bawanjl (of whi<di I could see tiie tains); 
this' made a great wave in the lake, which reached ovmr to 
Bawan^ hat the ddbris by no means extended across; I mentkm 
this to show that snch events as the. sudden falling of mountain 
masses are not so very nncommon, and also to provide agunst 
any fhtnre inquirer being led to confound this fidl with the one 
tiiat made the lake*dam. I bare little doubt that the dam h^ 
until the lake readied to the lip and began to flow over;* then 
the loose material gave way and an inoduing passage alloirod 
at last d such a rush of waters aa to make for the lower parts 
a veritable catadysm, all tiiat great lake draining off in a day.f 
The next flood that I heard d occurred about the yeiw 1844. 
It came from the Ishkoman Valley, and was noticed in tiiat d 
Gilgit; pn the water going down, many fish were caught in tiie 
flats above Gilgit by the Sikh soldiers. Mr. Hayward recognised 
the lake at the head of the Ishkoman Valley as the source d 
floods, past and to be expected; he had heard that it was formed 
by glaciers blocking up the valley, through which the waters 
sometimes burst. There seems to be an impression on some 
that this blocking is due to the fatting of glacier ice across the 
valley. This is not the case. It is only the gradual forward 
movement of the glacier which makes a dam, when its direetion 
is such that it must in that movement abut against the (^posite 

* Tbis (me may lute fton what tiienem-wiitor quoted in the pteriMS note > 0 % 
namely, that np to the lit May 18 ooaaof land had bean anhmaigad, and thnt llw 
Aaior chief aent weed that the watan wonld oootinna pant for anoOkar nmath.. iUa 
eatimate, whhdi wat onrionaly aoeniat^ mnat have bean fnmded on u (ilnatfallan 
of the lata at iriddi the lake waa rising and of the height of dam that saaMhaad 
abOTa. 

t ThepoattiTaefidaneaof tbialaka having bean the oaoaanf the Ohaohibadii^ 
tomy mind,aenelnaire. In examining the argnmanta in fhvonr of the CHiiyolc4oad 
fliawy, one oanaot help leaing that tiionih tboe are Twy good pMob of owMajlMb 
having ooBuned In that valley, thara ia nothing to (sonaaot than with the Chna h 
oataetraphe. 
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sMe p( s ootmected TwUey; this process we saw going on with 
the ICanhi^ Olader imder Na^ 

IDih next flood of which we have a record is the second, of 
those two great floods first mentioned—the one ttiat in the year 
1858 did so much damage at Nanshahra. My information abont 
this is derived chiefly from the above-quoted letter of Major Beoher, 
from a Memorandum by Captain Henderson which precedes it, 
and from papers by Captain Montgomerie and Mr. Obbard.* The 
following is the description of it. At 5 a.M. on the 10th Angust, 
1858, the Indus at Atak (Attock) was very low; at 7 ajl it had 
risen 10 feet ; by half an hoar after noon it had risen 50 feet> 
and it continued to rise until it stood tunefy fed higher than in 
the morning. The fidl was very slow; during the 12th Augfust it 
returned very much to the position it occupied before the flood 
came. Captain Henderson speaks of the water as "welling up 
quietly but very rapidly,” and says that four hours after the rise 
began, and three and a half hours before the maximum, he crossed 
the river in a boat. This flood also produced difference of 

opinion as to the place of origin of it. Some said that the flood 
of 1841 and this one both came from the same spot, near the head 
of the Sbayok Valley. But the inquiries made by Majors Bechei 
and Montgomerie cleared up the doubt about this also. The Maha¬ 
raja’s people up and down the Indus were asked for information; 
the only news of a flood which came in answer was from those at 
Bawanji, where a great flood had been noticed by the sepoys 
and timbers were seen floating which they recognized as tiie 
gateway of Nfimbhl Fort. Now Ntlmbfll is no other than Niomal, 
a place a little way up the valley of the Hunza Biver. From this 
and other evidence obtained from them, there remams no doubt 
that the flood came from that vall^. My own inquiries at Gilgit 
brought me to the same conclusion; 1 Iras told that in three or 
four places in that valley the flood had carried away the half of 
a village-fort; these, dopbtless, were where, for the sake of a 
water-suf^ly, the fort had been built at the edge of an alluvial 
jcliff; I heard also that Shams, a village of Hunza, was carried 
* For both of thoMMeJonmalAsiatioSoa of Bengal, toL xxix., 1860. 
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away altogether. As to the cause, my ioiormaiitB said that it was 
the horsting of the barrier of a lake that Had been made a land* 
slip, not by a glamm*, in the Bhinsh&l Valley.. 

One other flood I may mention. In the year 1865, one 
evening in the mcmth of H&i^ which oorre^nds with the latter 
half of Jnne and the first half of July, at 9 or 10 P. 11 ., a flood, 
which, 'originated in the Ishkoman Valley, passed Gilgii It 
came very snddenly indeed, and it lasted but a few hoots. 
guard at the rope*bridge by Gilgit Fort were sorprised and carried 
away by it; five of them were drowned; the sixth, being sup¬ 
ported by a log of wood he had come in contact with, was saved, 
being stranded two miles below. 

A theory has been formed, and supported with much ability,* 
that in such cases as the two great fioods of 1841 and 1858 the 
rise of the water at^ say, Atak, was not due to the arrival of the 
very water that had been pent up and then let loose, but was a 
wave transmitted all down the river from the spot where the dam 
broke—a wave started by the sudden impinging of the water of 
the lake, or of the breaking dam, or both, on the river-water, down 
which, it is supposed, the wave travelled, like as in a trough Ml 
of water you may, by letting something fall, send a wave along 
without the passage of any particle of water along the length of it. 

After considering the arguments for and against this theory, I 
find it very difficult to form a conclusion, but on the whole I 
incline to believe that the floods were caused by the actual arrival 
of the pent waters, and were not waves in the river. True it is 
riiat Captain Henderson’s description of the flood of 1858, of its 
gentle rise, and the steadiness of the current during the rise, make 
that particular flood look more like a wave-rising than a down- 
mshing of the waters. It may be that this flood was really a 
wave, and that the one of 1841, of which .the* description is very 
different, was not so. If so, the cause of the diffmenoe may be 
found in this, that in August, 1858, the Indus was much fuller 

* Bee the papeie in the Journal Aaiafie Boo. of Bengaly Td. On the 

Trandation of Wavea of Water with refemee to the Great mood of Indna in 
185S,*’hy J. Obbard; ‘*On the Phydoal Differenee between a Biiah of Water down 
a C^MUinel and the Tfana ni aei o h of a Wave down a Biver,** by Ardhdeam Pratt. 
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tban in June, 1841 (when* as we have seen, the river was much 
dried up), and ao was more likely to tfausmit a wave.* the 
oonaideratioiui are many which lead me to doubt the poadbility of 
auch wave-tranamiaaion down auch a river aa the Upper Indua. 
Borne of the objectiona had been atated by Archdeacon Ftatt, 
who did not atand forth as an advocate of the wave-theoiy: 
applied to these particular cases, though on the whole he in- 
dined to it The general diallowness of the river aa 

compared with the jepreat height of the wave at Atak is a 
difficulty in the way of this theory, for waves require depth for 
their transmission; and the irreguldriiy of the riveivchaunel in 
depth and width would render difficult the passage of a wave for 
such a great distance, for in meeting with so many diangea as 
there are in that course the wave, supposing it had started, might 
have been ao retarded as that the waters themselves of the lake 
should have overtaken it, and then, probably, it would have been 
masked by the flood proper; again, the bends of the river, by 
adding to the friction, would tend to the same result These 
affect the question of the transmission of a wave. But there is a 
great doubt in my mind, whether the dam-breaking was an event 
of such a character as to produce a wave. There does not seem, 
at all events in the case of 1841, to have been a sudden giving 
way of the dam, not a slipping of a whole mass of debris, but 
rather ,a sweeping out of a chfmnel through it which let pass the 
waters more or less gradually. On i£e other band it 

has been said that the passage of the flood from point to point 
was so quick that it seemed more like the translation of a wave 
than the passage of water itself. If so, this is an important 
argument; I have not myself seen records that clearly prove such 
a rate of passage. The subject is still one of grmt doubt; the 
wave-theory seems to me at all events not proven.’* 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

QABDISTAN : THE PEOPLE. 

nnnnuii sibcbiptioii or thi sXtiDs — cAam MOBAiouiusini ahoko tht 
OABDS —Boi^ra dabm — 80 in>B 7 mnu. 

The existence of the Dfirds as a separate race, as well as scone- 
thing of their language, have for a good many years been facts 
within the reach of readers of traTel?; bnt the information made 
known about them has till lately been extremely meagre. Dr. 
Leitner has collected and appended to his own work the pre> 
viously published notices about this people and their country, and 
these show how very little knowledge there was on the subject. 
Dr. Leitner visited Dardist&n in 1866, and, having supplemented 
his inquiries of that time by investigations into Dard dialects and 
c ug to ma made through men of the race whom he gathered round 
him at Labor, he has given the results in a work that is of the 
greatest value to all who take interest in tribes that have long 
lired separate, imknown to all bnt their nearest neighbours, and a 
knowledge of whoso relationships may throw light (m some of the 
most weighty ethnographical questions.* 

Dr. L^itner’s researches in the various dialects; the great 
amount of knowledge of them which he, while his opportunities 
were still imperfect, acquired; the philosophical acumen shown in 
maataring mudh of the grammar of these unwritten languages; 
the se command Iji^h admiration. The songs and proverbs he has 
recorded and thus preserved from oblivion, make another part of 
the book far which the hearty acknowledgments of the public 
are due. 

As to the/History of the Wars with Kashmir,* given in the 
same work of Dr. Leitner’s, as taken down from the statements of 

• ‘The Langnagw MaR Bmm of DbdiaaB,’ paiti L,R., and ifi.,by Sr. 0- W. 
Leitoer. 
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»iii#i^olSUIii,iliMe aieift tUf manfexi^EgAmtU^ aadhiao- 
euteie»~^ nullj, iadaedy are tiiafy and ao diBeidt Ja it to mdk 
ftaa Hem them the gmiaa pt truth that are'mixed vp^ ao 
ftand ia the wbolA tale, that tiine aooonat k of Imt hkSa value. 
The * Bough Ofaromdogioal Sketdi ’giTea is Part int, p..81, k 
of more aooamcjr. Dr. Laitiiar himfelf ironld be ready to admit 
timt audh a hktoiy, derived aa it moat be from the mootha of a 
tow, who oonld not have bemt eye-wHneaaea of moat that tb^. 
t(dd, moat be but iqppmaimately true. In the next chapter 
thia book will be given the veraiot of the hiatory (from inibrma* 
tkm obtained in mnoh the aame way) winch I myaelf conceive to 
be neaieat the truth. I waa careftil to get aoooanta fiKnn both 
aidaa whenever it waa practicable, and I beimve timt aa mnch 
aa I have ventured to put down ia not fiff toom right. 

Mr. Hayward^ who travelled fiurther into Dirdiatia than either 
Dr. Leitner or myaelfr made a map d the Ollgit Biver baain, 
whhdi ia a great addition to onr knowledge; thia, with other 
geographical infrnmatimi of mnch value derived fiiom hia peraonal 
obaervation, ia to be fonnd in the Ptooeedinga of the Boyal Geo- 
gm]diical Society for 1870. Mr. Hayward’a view of the later 
hiatoty of Gilgit and YUn, and of the pditical aitnation, aa 
eapteaiaed in a letter to the 'Picmeer ’ newapaper, which ia repre* 
dnoed in Dr. Leitner'a Appendix, ia ao evidently ccdooied by the 
aooxoe from which it came—the month of l^k Walll, the man who 
aflerwarda' treacheronaly murdered Hayward, hot who at font made 
him, frw hia own purpoaea, hia fraend—that one cannot take it aa a 
aober atotement of beta. 

1 mnat now paaa on to tell what I myaelf have obaerved d 
theae D&rda; Dr. Leitner'a account and mine will, 1 tiiink, often 
be fonnd to auf^lement each othor, and on the anbgect d eth¬ 
nology only to difhr in minor nqpecta. 

Gmsix DaaouFTioir or tub Disne. 

Whether we judge frnm Umgnage or ftmn pfoyaiognmny, the 
eonadnaion ia inevitable that the Ddrda are an Aryan race. 

tot phyriqne; they an broad-ahonldered, modmately at<mt- 
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»bailt, well-prop(»tl(med men. They are aotiTe and oidiumg. 
They are good as moimtainMm, and those who have been used,to 
act as porters are strong and quick in the work; bat in aome 
parts they hare never been Ixained to ooohV work, and will not 
undergo it In face they can in general hardly be called hand¬ 
some but still titey have a rather good oast of countenance; their 
hair is usually black, sometimes brown; in oomxdexion they ate 
moderately £ur, the shade is sometimes, but not always b'ght 
enough for the red to show through it Their eyes are either 
brown or haseL Their voice and manner of speech is somewhat 
harsh; those who have learned PanjfiU have a particularly hard 
way of q>eaking that language. 

The photograph given of a group of D&rds (after Frith) is an 
admirable representation of some men of the race who live in the 
neighbourhood of Dras; these fellows are as hardy and enduring 
as any men 1 have ever met with; though living in the most 
trying circumstances of climate, they are not oppressed or weighed 
down by them, but keep such a cheerfulness as the inhabitants of 
the most favoured climes and countries may envy. 

The disposition and bearing of the D&rds is independent and 
bold; they will not endure to be put upop, but stand out for their 
rights, and stand up against oppression as long as possible. They 
are by no means soft-hearted; but th^y are not disobliging when 
taken in the right way. For intellectj it seems to me that they 
are, as a race, decidedly clever; if not so ingenious as the Earit- 
mlris, yet th^y are both clear-headed and quick. 

Such qualities as these make them a people that <me must 
sympathise with. A people who are bold and, though not caring 
much for human life, are not bloodthirsty; a people who will 
meet one on even terms, without sycophancy or fear on the one 
hand or impertinent self-assertion on the other; such are not so 
often met with in the East but what one welcomes and values them. 

The women, of the districts I went through, I did not consider 
pretty; those of Gilglt are better than those of Astor, but few of 
them could be called good-looking. Yarin, a place I could not 
visit, has a greater reputation for female beauty. 
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The dreM of the DAids is voollen, eecocfit among the higher 
peiqplt^ who wear ootton clothes f(Hr the snmmer if they <»n get 
them; the dress consists of pyjamas, (ho^ (or gown-coat), a 
waistbaiid to confine tl^ sind lastly, a cap smd ehavsawre, both of 
peculiar ccmstradticm. The cap is a bag of woollen doth half a 
yard long^ which is tollea np outwards at the edges until it gets 
to the size to fit comfortably to the head, round which, the roU 
makes a protection firom cold or from sun nearly as good as 
a turban. For thdr feet they hare strips and scraps of leather 
put under and orer and round the foot, and a long thin strip 
wound round and round to keep all these in place. The head¬ 
dress is thoroughly characterisUo of the D&rds ; wherever they are 
scattwed, and with whomsoever they are mixed up—with the one 
exception of the Bdddhist Dards to. be mentioned below—they 
keep that kind of cap. 

Castss.* 

There are certain snbdivisi<m8 of the Dfird race which may be 
called castes, since they are kept up by rules more or less strin¬ 
gent against the intermamage of those who belong to different 
divisions. To trace these out is a matter of much importance, for 
they probably give indications, if one knew how to interpret them, 
of the sources &om which the present community has been com¬ 
pounded, and of the order of successive occupations of the country, 
and of the supremacy of different nations. 

According to my inquiries, the following are the important 
caste divisions in the order of their recognized rank :t 

(1) Bona. I (2) Shin. | (4) Eramiii. 

• • • * I (3) YaAknn. I (5) Dam. 

As to the first, Bond, I am not clear whether any importance 
may be attached to the division. In no other account have I seen 
the name mentioned, but in the Gilgit country it is certain that a 

* The Ribstence of tliis tod the next diviiion of the obeptw wm oommnnioeted 
in n pi^ which I nad to the Oriental Oongnw that met in London in Bqit, 1874. 

t Beiidee these, I hare in one rillsge, Teshgam near Diis, hesid of s easts 
cnSedBom. I was nnshle to find ont the extent oi relative impotanos of tUsoaste, 
or to eellate it with the othere. 
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small nomber of ftmOies are of a caste called aad ihiit the]^ 

are held higher even than the Shin. It is possihle that this raidc 
k derived £nom tiieir having in former generatkms held some' 
offices of power, hence Ae caste could not he wide-spread; as, how¬ 
ever, it may he a due worth following out, I reccod tiie ffict. 

Hie remaining four castes are of undoubted importance in an 
ethnogia^^ucal view. . These are the same divisions as ate given 
in an account of the GhilSds by Captain Ommaney, in the Panjik 
Government Gasette, of Feb. 28,1868, quoted in the Appenffix 
to Dr. Leitner’s work; and they are also spoken of as the fbur 
pimary divisions by Dr. Leitner’s informant, a Saslnl; Dr. ]^itner 
himsdf, by adding the names of many other castes (which 1 
incline to think are subdivisions), makes less of tikis fouiffild. 
separation, and be inverts the positimis of Eremin and Dfim.* 

Beginning with the lowest of the four; we find the DOm 
acting as musicians, like the low-caste Marfals of the Panjfib and 
the Domes of other parts of India, and like also the Bems of Ladikh 
and the Batals of Kashmir. It wiU be remembered, too, that the 
lowest caste at Jummoo—the outcasts to whom was rdegated the 
lowest kinds of work—is called Dfim, though there the musoiane 
and dancers are not taken from among them. Thus all through 
these hills, in all the difierent nations, we find a lowest caste, csie 
everywhere treated os unfit for ordinary social intercourse, corre¬ 
sponding in all the cases either in name or in occupation, or some¬ 
times in both. It is true that in each nati<m that lowest caste has 
something of the general characteristics of the nation as a whoku 
Ls every case their language is the same as that of those they livw 
with, and has no connection with that of the similar caste in the 
neighbouring nation. In form and features they aresomewhat like 
and somewhat different from those who are in some measure their 
masters; we saw that the Dflms of the Outer Bills differ m fihm 
and complexion from the men of the higher caster and that th» 
TtetaU i-rf EmbmiT by no means equal the ordiniMy typn 

Of the Bems of Ladakh and the Dfims of Dbdistin 1 hardly 
saw eneugfa (f<w in truth they are fisw in number) to be dble to 
* ‘ SlidMio,* pvt ii., p. Ilia pnt ilL, pb 48. 
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genezi^ aboat them ia r^ipect of thk Bat eren a leaemblanoe 
more or leH oomidete would aot, ia mj efkamt the> 

probability domed from the othw fiKto^that ia all theee cases we 
have remaaots of the early, pre<Aryaa, race that iahofaited Lidia. 
If this be so it is a new, and 1 think unexpected* iust, the exist¬ 
ence of this race among the high mountains and in tim snowy 
country. 

The Krmim seem to correspond ia funoticm with tiie KtAdn 
of India (the Jiwars of the Fanj&b), fhr they act as potters, millers, 
carriers, &e. Thus they are analogous in position to the Sftdras 
of India, and it seems likely that they had an aaologons inigin, 
that they are descendants (with some intermixtnre of Uood) of 
those of the aborigines who earliest and most easily coalesced 
with the nation that orercame them. I do not find the Eremins 
Tery numerous; certainly there are not many in Gilgit. 

The Yathhm is the most numerons of all the castes. In 
Gilgit and Astor they are the body of the people whose chief 
occupation is, of course, agriculture, Dr. Leitner qpeaks at the 
Yashkun as “a caste formed by the intermixture between the 
Shin and a low (? aboriginal) race”; this view does not recom¬ 
mend itself to me; it is more likely that the Eremin had some 
snch origin, but that the Tashkun, who follow all the some occu¬ 
pations as the Shin, and in physique and physH^Bomy am their 
equals, should hare so originated is &r less prohaUe. I am 
inclined to think that they and the Shin together made up the 
race (which we may call D&rd) that inyaded this country' and took 
it from the earlier inhabitants. What may haye been the oi%in 
of that (probably prerions) division into Shin and Yashkon is a 
point both enrions and important—a question whieh at joesent 
I see no way of solving. Dr. Leitner's information that a Shin 
may marry a Yashkun woman, while no Yashkun may marry a 
Shin woman, is highly interesting; this custmn is just like that 
described in Chapter m. as followed by the B&jpftts in oonneo- 
tion with the caltivating classes; hme I would again pmnt out 
the natuml corollary to be drawn from it—that the hig^ nee 
thus renudns less pure (that is Ie« separate) than the lower. 
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We now come to tho Shin, the highest of the four generally- 
distributed castes. In some isolated places they wiaIta the ma¬ 
jority, or eyen oonstitote the whole, ci tiie community, bat in 
Oilgit itself they are not so nnmerons as the Yashknn, nor are 
they so in Aston 

There is a pecoliarity of manners most strange and oorions 
attaching to some of the Dbds. It belongs especially, perhi^ 
even solely, to this Shin caste. Attention to the point is desirable, 
as it may, by comparison with onstoms that may be found in other 
races, enable ns some day to trace ont the origin of the tribe. 
The thing is this; they hold the cow in abhorrence; they look on 
it in much the same way that the ordinary Muhammadan regards 
a fHg. They will not drink cow’s milk, nor do they eat or make 
batter from it. Nor even will they bum oowdung, the fuel that 
is so commonly used in the East. Some cattle they are obliged 
to keep for ploughing, but th^ haye as little as possible to do 
with them; when the cow calyes they will put the calf to the udder 
by poshing it with a forked studr, and will not touch it with their 

A greater, more astoiishing, contrast between their way of 
looking at a cow and the ocorideration which the Hindfis give to 
the an imal it wouId be imposrible to conceive. 

In some places I have found other customs accompanying 
thia For instance, at Daahkin, 13 miles below Astor, where 
the people are Shin, they will not eat fowls nor touch them; 
in this they approach the HindOs. Here, too, I was told that 
they have an objection to cultiyating tobacco and red pepper; 
wheth» these last peculiarities attach to the Shin generally I 
cannot say. 

I think that these restriotiBg customs are already dying out, 
and that th^ exist mostly whme there is a geographically isdlated 
oommunity of Shin without the other castes. 

The table at the beginning of Chapter xz. shows in what 
countries the Shin caste is imnd and in what the Yashknn pre¬ 
vails. The Shin occur, mixed with Yashknn, along the Indus 
Tallty and in those side valleys that immediately lead up foom it. 
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l%e Ta«3ikan wiUioiit my Shim wm ibmd in nuwe diataat places, 
in the upper parts of the valleys of the Indus tribptanes^ namely 
in N(^, Hmza. isbkomon, TiSln, and OhitrftL 

ICUEAmODASnSK AMOiRO THS DABDB. 

The D&rds are now (with the exception that will be noted 
farther on) Muhammadan.* Formerly they bad some kind oS 
idolatry of which we know not much, nor do we know at what period 
they were converted to IslSm. At the time the Sikhs annexed 
Oilgit and Astor the pec^le of those places were in some respects 
but very weak Muhammadans; it so happened that the Sikh 
commander, NathO Shfih by name, was a Muhammad an and a 
Syed; he acquired over these D&rds a great influmoe, and he 
exerted it to make “good Muhammadans” of them, to get them 
to attend more carefully to the fonns of their religion. It is a 
fact that before Nathtl Sh&h came (say in 1842) the Astor people 
used to bum their dead, and not bury them as Muhammadans 
should. A curious remnant of the custom still remains there— 
when they bury they light a fire by the grave; it is trae they 
will now tell you that they light the fire to keep off jackals; this 
may be in some sense true, that is to say they could hardly recon¬ 
cile themselves to leaving the body in its grave undestroyed, so 
they lit the fire as they had been used to, and this satisfied tiiem 
in giving some security as against the beasts of prey and at the 
same time nuking a link with the past 

But it is not enough to say that these Birds ate Muham¬ 
madan ; they are divided into three separate Muhammadan sects 
—SunI, Shia, and Molfii. 

SunI and ShIa require no description, as the division cikists in 
almost every part of the Muhammadan world. The MolM sect 
corresponds very nearly, or it may be exactly, with that sect 
called Nfir Bakhsh which we found in Baltistin (see Cluq>ter xvi.), 
which was a modification of the Bhla. The name must have its 

* Hill Biiut be taken without pn^udioe to'tito qneiUan of ike rdetioniliip of the 
KUIn to the Dbda. It is trae at all enate of those who have aa yet been deflnitdy 
cheeed ae IMtode. 
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origin from the Aiabio Mmila, (}od, tb^ thus caUing tbrnnselves 
*‘the Godly." In matters ot prayer and festing they follow the 
Snnl ways, but in creed (as regards the proper suooesrion of 
Mohammad’s soocessors to the Ehallfat) they are Shlas. 

13ie Mdils and Shlas w31 drink wine, the Snnls will not. Of 
the di&rent castes it would seem that the people of each may 
belong to any of the three religious sects; the religious dif- 
fermioes do depend on the caste, but are more geographical; 
this k illnstrated by the table given in Chapter xx. 

Buddhist Dabdb. 

I have now to record some facts as to an outlying portion of 
the'D&rd race^ which are of peculiar interest In that narrow 
part of the Indus Valley which was described under the heading 
of " Central Ladfikh ” (Chapter xm.), are some villages inhabited 
by Dards who follow the Buddhkt faith; who, though remnants 
left by a wave of immigration from the direction of Gilgit, have 
so for amalgamated with the Bhots that they obey the Lamas as 
spiritnal leaders. 

Muhammadan Dfirds, whose locality is denoted on the map 
either as outlying or outstretching portions of the main area 
occupied by the D&rd race, reach up close to these'Buddhist 
Dfitds, but the villages of each are distinct. The following places 
—yilkgee and hamlets—are inhabited by the Buddhist' D&rds: 
Gmgurdo, Sao&cha, Urdus, Darcbik, Garkon, Dah, Phind&r, 
Baldes, fianh, Lower and Upper. 

That they did come from the direction of Gilgit they have a 
tradilaon, and numy circumstances of language and manners riiow 
that in spite of their being Buddhists in religion they are one in 
origin witii those Dards we have been describing. But I think 
they belong to an earlier immigration; probably a small number 
reached their present seat'and settled there, separated from the 
main mass <tf their tribe-brethren, at a time before thei Dirds were 
convwted to Muhammadanism, so that the tranmtion from their 
ancient frtith to Buddhism was not difficult. At that time the 
nri^boniing Baltls also may still have been Bnddhkts. Later, 
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ijilieii tiie IMidB lwd become Mubammedan, they qptcad agein in 
tiiiiedireoih»,aiid the neww comers have jdoed on mth, or become 
oast-door neighboars to, the earlier migranta. 

: The Baoe Hap shows the area of these Buddhist Dirds under 
the same'ooloar as all the rest of that race, while the Faith 
Hap dtows it under the same colour as the Tjad&khlg who are 
Buddhists. The Language Hap shows a division of even this 
small area, for while in tb.e greater number of villages above 
aonmerated a truly D&rd language is spoken, in the Hand aide- 
valley the people have lost their original language, and spetdc 
only the Tibetan Lad&khl; in the Language Hap, therefore, that 
valley is coloured with the rest of the country where the Tibetan 
tongue is spoken, while the other villages are classed as D£id- 
^peaking. 

These Buddhist Dards have little or no trace of Tibetan in 
their foces; the two races have not mixed, or not much mixed; 
tiieir &oe is Aryan, but not a fine stamp of Aryan; their noses 
are small, though often slightly hooked, their chin narrow.* In 
stature they are taller than the average Ladakhi, but they are 
not such fine men as the Dfirds of Dris, Astor, or Gilgit. They 
wear the pigtail as the Ladakhls do, and their dress is the same 
as theirs, iaduding the drooping cap figured at p. 240. 

They are a dreadfully dirty people, far more so than any other 
tribe 1 have ever met with; their faces are blotched with black 
dirt, which they never think of removing. As a means df pnriiy- 
ing, instead of washing, they burn twigs of pendl-ceder, and let 
the smoke and the scent from it come over them and ifiside their 
olothes; they do this before eating, not perhaps generally but 
on feast-days, and at other times when they think purification to 
be necessary. Their women, who are not diy of beii^ seen, sur- 
, pass even the hien in dirtiness, and altogether are the most 
miseralfie of objects. 

I could not hear that there was any distinction of castes among 
them; indeed what I heard made me think tiiere was not One 

* JUsont Uw MtthsmmadsaDbdi in tho put of tlie Eatj/o YtUey 

is Bonds, I bam (cnind this nonow-oUnaod, low-AtyMi, tam of fina It nn^aftor 
all be das to an adnixtoM of brood, la tids eoM with the BiUis. 
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iB%ht infer that they are* or have been, of the Shin eaate^ from 
the &ot that all those customs concenung the cow, vhioh we saw 
to be charaoteristio of that caste, are held by these Buddhist 
Diids to an extreme degree. 

It m curions to trace how in some req>ects they Imep to the 
cnstoms of the race they sprang from, and how in others tiiey 
have adopted the customs of the Buddhists. There seems to be 
an instance of the former case in that their headmen of villages 
(at all events in the Hand Yalley) are elected for three years 
only, and even within that time are sometimes changed; this is 
certainly a trace of the repubb'can system, of which something will 
be said in Chapter xx. On the other hand, we see them following 
the Buddhist Ladskhls in the practice of polyandry, to which 
they are completely given; among these Buddhist Dftrds a 
woman has sometimes as many as five husbands. 

Their religion, 1 think, lies easy upon them; they are not so 
attentive to its ordinances as the Ladakhls are; and I do not 
think that any of their young men are trained up to be L&mas. 
Their dead they bum, and the bones of them they stow away in 
holes in the diff, closing up th^ with stones. 


SuNpBT Notts. 

Leaving now the Buddhist Dfirds, we will note a few isolated 
&ots concerning the race generally. 

It has been seen from the map that the Datds have spread, 
driven by want, or by oppression, or by disturbances, from their 
own countries across certain ridges into valleys that were occu¬ 
pied by other races; iu these they often live side by side with 
those other races—as with the Kashmlils and the Balfls—some¬ 
times in villages separate, sometimes occupying part of tiie sama 
village. ' 

At Bondtl the Dards nearly equal the Baltls; the two do not 
intermarry. At Bfisho also the two races are about half and hal^ 
but here they have intermarried, and the distinctiveness has been 
broken up.' At Doril and at Satpfir they are Of those who do not 
drink cow’s milk; these must be of the Shin cade. 
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At DiSa the Dftrdi (who here are Stmb) &m nune than half 
the coieiBnnil 7 > the othera bdng 'Baltls, who axe fflilaS. 

Wherever the D&rds are ia contact witii ^tts or with Bhota, 
theee otheia call them (whether they be Muhammadan or Bud* 
dhiat Dftrda) BrtStfS, or Blokp&. The word Brok or Blok meana 
in Tibetan a high pastare>ground, and Brokpfi or Blokpi meat 
mean a "highlander.” The origin of this appellation for the 
DSrda I take to be thia, that they firat came in oontact with the 
Baltla by coming over the Paeaea and aettlii^ in the hij^er parta 
of the ralleya, parts that perhaps had been left unoccupied. 

There is a colony of Eashmlii ammig the Birds at Gilgit, or 
rather there ia an infusion of Easbmiti blood in a ceitain section 
of the Gilgit people; many generations back there must have 
been a settlement of Eashmirls, who took unto themadves Gilgiti 
wives. The descendants have quite lost the language and the 
ways of Kashmir, and to a stianger's eye they are quite GQgitl, 
but the Birds themselves distinguish, and, as to intermarrying, 
keep separate &om them) 

In one or two higher valleys of Baltistin I have noticed a 
difference in the people, as compared with the ordinary Baltl, 
which may perhaps be due to some admixture of Bird blood, 
although the fact is not noticed or known by the people them* 
selves. Thus, at Pakora in Braldi the men were much better 
looking than the ordinary Baltls; they had well-shaped features, 
and had a manly bearing; 1 noted this at a 'time when 1 knew less 
about the Birds than afterwards; now, it seems to me likely that 
some of that race came over the difficult Passes ^m Nagar and 
made a settlement among the Baltis. Again, in the Turmik 
Valley, many villagers have a high and broad forehead, and 
hook^ nose, though they call themselves Baltl; I have little 
doubt that here too is Bird blood, the immigrating Birds having 
become absorbed into the community of Baltis, but stiU making 
a mark. These two cases I have not represented on the Baoe 
Map, not thinking them distinct enough for that; the area of 
Turmik and of Brildi is oolonied for Baltl alone. 

There is one other peculiarity belonging tp a dess, which may 

2 r 
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be aa etbbdegical variation due to a atiabi at the Diid. In 
geneMl the daae of Bi^ and the daee of WasSrs in BaltietCn 
are not only better looking tibaa the ordinary Baltl, bat have cer¬ 
tain diffetences of cast oS fuse. The Bigas are of several different 
gbeam, more or less connected by marriage; it is not uncommon 
to see them with a light complexion and light eyes and a hooked 
nose, in all these req>eetB differing mnch from their Balia subjects. 
The Warir class intermarry amtmg'themselves, and also take 
girls &om among the ordinary Baltls for their wives; hence they 
have a larger proportion of Baltt blood than their masters. 

Conningham remarks that the earlier Bajas of Shigar had 
the title of Tham, which, it seem% is the word for king in the 
Hnnza language*; now whatever may be the affinities of the 
Hnnsa language there seems no doubt that the Hnnsa people ate 
Dfirds. All these facts go to support the view that D&rd blood 
is shared by the Baltl rulers. It would seem, indeed, probable 
that at different times the Dftrds had given rulers to the Baltls 
and the Baltls to the DSrds, for, as Conningham states, the dhieft 
of Astor are called by the Tibetan title of Makjk»n. 


* By my own infonnatiaa, AmiotS is the name of the present oaete of Shigar 
Baje*! or elae the title they are oalled by; it ia a word of the origin of whiehiknow 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

DiSDlSTiK: OILOrT HIBTORT. 

nnuna oanro or ran nut or 1842 —im tm oooorxmmt 1842 io-1847— 
na mwoHm» or ran wMaSt; 1847 — ux inijunii ov m douZs; 18S2 
—wxamom n im ixipBlti 1860 —iatu jc wi m nn 1868 io 188B‘— 
CBtacnt AT TJbia; 1870 k> 1878.. 

Befobb the cohiho of the Sikhs in 1S42.* 

As fior back as the time of any tradition that has reached me, 
Gilgit has bMn goremed by Bajas; it has not boon of those 
▼alleys ruled a democracy, snch as, in connectioB with some 
neighbooring conntries, we shall later describe. 

The early Bajas of Gilgit were called Trakane; tint was the 
name of their caste or family; this caste is now ezrinot, except 
that the present titular Baja has a riight strain of that bhwd 
fiom the female side. Tradition menti<ni8 as the fonnder of this, 
royal family of Trakane one Trakan, a personage described as of 
miraculons powers. I was told the names of ludf-a'dosen mlera 
after him whom we still most count as ontside tiie bonnds of 
histoiy; these are Azar, Jamsher, Ehisrau, Fardo^ and Haldkan 
his son. It is worthy of note that most of these names are old 
Persiaa ones. The snooeeding names 1 think we may depend 
npon, nsmely: 

Gurltham. 

Muhammad EhSn, son of Gflritham. 

Abas, brother to Muhammad EhiL. 

Of the name Gfiiltham the last syllable must be the aai|M 
w(Hd “tham” which in the Hunza language means "king^ 

• lamnotsuMoftbisdatotoaTasr; J.P.OmminalMm(»Hlsteyefttis Bias') 
sa^i, ^'Towards the ead 1848 the Hdaded prinei^tF ot GOgit was vnma ud 
Hmnad to bashtsanhy the Sikhs.” Batay oBws lato as t ka pototed to the year 
IStt. 


a F 2 
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raja”; tba-name "Gftrl” is foond in ccnnpontioa in 
meaning “fort”-; there is one Gftilkot in the Aster Valley and 
another in the Eishangangfi Yall^. 

Abas was the last of the Tralee line; with him ended the 
indepmtdence of Gilgit; henceforward the valley was devastated 
by sneoessive invasions of the neighbouring Bajas, who, eadi in 
tnm, first acquired the country and then was defeated and killed 
by some other. In the twenty or thirty years ending; with 1842 
there vretejm dynastic revolutions in Gilgit, as follows:— 

(1) Sulaim&n Sh&h, ruler of 'Y&dn, of the Bahhte caste or 

family,' conquered Gilgit from either Mnh^mad Kh&n or Abas, 
I do not know which. . 

(2) Khan, ruler of Puni&l,. jkilled SulaimSn Shih at 
Bher and ruled in bis stead in Gilgit. 

{3) Tilr Shah, ruler of IjTagar, displaced and killed Arid 
Kh&n; he himself died a natural death, and was succeeded by his 
son, Sbfih Sahandar. 

(4) Gaur Bahm&n, ruler of Yadn, conquered Gilgit and killed 
ShSh Sakandar. 

(5) Eailm Khan, brother to Shah Sakandar who was killed, 
with the aid of a Sikh force, expelled Gaur BahmSn from Gilgit 
a year and a half after his acquisition of it 

This brings us to the year 1842, and from that time Gilgit 
history becomes bound up vnth Kashmir; from here onwards it is 
known in more detail. 

But first I must speak of Gaur Bahmin, who, though expelled 
at this stage, will again appear on the scene in a prominent part 
He was the eldest son of Mulk Iman,* the ruler of Yadn. He 

* Dr. Leitner states that Malk Im&a wjm brotber to SnhimSii Shih; ibis would 
Solaimin Sbib nnole to Gear BabmSn, but in another place Dr.'Leitner sfieaks 
oTSnlaimStt Bbih as Ganr Babmin’s great-nnde; I do not know wbioh is ooraect 
I bare bad given me tbe names of eight sons this Mnlk ImSnGapr ’Rahman; 
Gul fiber Ebb)i,the sonof a gol!,or conoubine; be was hilled in the fight at Madoil: 
llir*i-Im&n, tbe son of a B&ni; be was killed in Cbitral, in 1870; Akbar Imin, the 
sonof agoil; hewasUlledbyhisnq>hew,MulkImtn:XbaIS-i-Im&n,tbescnofa 
gbU; heliTesatTfi!,inYisIn(1870}: DorMmln: be was killed at ]fadflri:S^{a’, 
the son of a goB ; be was living in TSsin in 1870: ZetaUs Kbin, the son of a gcO; 
ho was killed at Boshan in, 1868. - 
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was a most bloodthirsty mail; as maeh so perhaps, though he 
had not the same (^portanities of kUling on a large scale, as 
Theodore of Abyssinia. There are many tales told of his ferocity 
and bmtality; ^ Dirds generally are rather oardbss ci life, bat 
with his. dee^ they were disgnsted. I beliere it to be a fitct that 
on one occasion at least he lulled a yonng child by throwing it up 
and catting.it in the air with his sword. And I cannot doubt the 
troth of this that 1 heard, that, he stopping at Naapftra, on a vil¬ 
lage headman being brought before him on some Complaint, or else 
omning to complain of his people, Gkrar B a hmfti bedconed him 
near, and then, with his sword, cat the man’s‘-head off with a 
blow; then he would let no one toodi the body to bury it, bat 
would have it deroored by the dogs. They say that when he was 
ill he would have some men killed for niySM, that is, as a propiti¬ 
atory sacrifice. He seems to had a special enmity and 
spite against the people of Gilgii^cwho suffered terribly under his 
two reigns, but to have spared tilie Funiil people. 

Gaur i&dunfin married first the maternal aunt of Imftn-nl-Mulk, 
ruler of Chitrfil, secondly the sister of the same Imin-nl-MuU^ 
and, thirdly, the daughter of Asfid Ehin, of Pnniil, that is, it 
would seem, the daughter of the man who killed his unde. 
From the first marriage he had two sons, Mvlk ImSn (named 
after his grandfother) and Mir Wali; from the second marriage 
Ae had a son, Pahho&n BdhAdwr, who is also called Ghnifim 
Maboi-ud-dln; foom the third marriage he had two sons, one was 
Ifir Ohi»%, the other (whose name 1 do not know) was killed by 
his half-brother Hulk Imfin. 


Thb Sikb Oooupatiok; 1842 to 1847. 

Gaur Bahmin, as stated above, coming from YUtn, conquered 
Gilgit and killed the then ruler, Baja Shih Sakandar. Shih 
Bakandar’s brother, Eailm Ehin, having escaped to Gor, from 
there sent an agent' to the Sikh Governor of Kashmir im^oring auL 
The appeal was resptmded ta A couple <ff Sikh regiments were 
seat under Hathfi Shih, a Syed, of Gqjtinwila, who held the rank 
of ootoneL This was qbout the year 1842. Up to this time the 
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i^hs had aot> ooeapied the intermecUate oonnt^ of Aafaar, hat 
they had made it tributary to them; now on adTaaoing riiey 
eatablished a port there to make their oommunioationa tore.* 

Nathu Shsh enoountered Ganr Bahm&a (who seems to have 
relinquished Oilgit itself) at Bartn, three miles higher up the 
▼alley, and defeated him; Gkmr Bahmtn retired into PuniSl. 

Shortly afterwards, in the same year, one Mathr& DSs, haring 
boasted to the Sikh Gh>venior of Kashmir that he could easily settle 
the whole oountry of Gilgit, was sent- to supersede NathU Sh$h. 
Ooming to Gilgit, MathrS DtSs went forward to the frontier by 
Sharot with part of the Sikh force, NathU Shfih retaining the rest 
Gaur Bahmfin attacked Mathra Dfis and his force in the stony 
plain between Sharot -and GulpUr and defeated them with great 
losi^ haring here some horsemen to aid him. Mathrfi Das himsrif 
ran straight awayto Eashn^;WitNath!l, who was really a soldier, 
came up with his reserve nWB Gilgit and prepared to engage 
Gaur BahmSn. But before thqr came to blows negotiationB were 
entered into, and the strange result was that it was agreed the 
Sikhs riiould hold G^git, the boundary being drawn where the tjro 
forces were confronting each other, that being, indeed, the usual 
boundary of Gilgit, and that Gaur Bahmin should give his daughter 
in marriage to Nathfl Shah, the commander of the Sikhs. Notonly 
was this done, but tiie Hunza Baja (Ghazan Khfin) and the Nagar 
Baja, who were'there as allies to Gaur Bahmin, did the same thing; 
each gave a daughter to NathU Shih, and peace was made all round. 

Of course NathU Shih did not give over Gilgit comjdetely to 
Baja Karim Khin, who had called in his rid, but th^ was a 
kind of joint government established. Karim THian had nAi^^in 
dues from the people allotted to him; fbrther imposts were, 
1 think, made for tire Sikh Government; a small Sikh force was 
fixed at Gilgit under a thinadar, and Nathfl Shih re* 

turned to Kashmir, or ratiier (for reasons connected with the 
Sikh troubles which were then brewing) passed through Kashmir, 
avoiding Sitinagar, to the Panjftb. 

We have seen that Karim Khin was not of the old raleis<tf 
* aa ineiriot in Om UttoT of Altar near this Una Me ip. 40S. 
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Oilgitj bis &ther bad coQ^iiered it; bis brotliar and be himMlf 
bad been toned ot^ by Gaor BidunSn, had just the aame 
right to it as the other’s fothei>~4hat is, no ri^ at all, bdt wHj 
the power of acquiring ii Eailm Ehiin asked the aid of strangers 
—ot tile Sikfas<-^to get back the coontry; they got it bat^ bnt, as 
was to be expected, held it more for themselTes than for biin. 

Thus were things settled; and this was the state that Maharaja 
Ghildb Singh socoeeded to when he received Kashmir in accordance 
with the two treaties made by the British, with the Sikh Darb&r 
in one case, and himself in the other.* 

The Sucoessiok of tbs Doqbas; 1847. 

On Kashmir, and with it Oilgitj being ceded to GolSb Singh, 
Nathft Shah left the Sikhs and transferred his services to the new 
roler, and went to take possessio^lr Gilgit for him. In this tiiere 
was no difdcolty. The Dogt& trod||||ff[eved the Sikh posts at Astpr 
and Gilgit ; most of the Sikh soldiers took service under the new 
rulers; they were few in number, those at Gilgit bdng perhaps 
not idore than one hundred. 

The frontier at this time was between Shakaiot and GulpAr, 
in the main vall^, and somewhere above Obaprot, on the Hunsa 
stream. Since then, after many oscillations, of some of which an 
account will be given farther on, the changes made have resulted 
in this, that Puni&l has been brought within the Maharaja’s 
boundary as a dependent Bajaship, and that his territory in the 
valley of the Hunza Biver has been contracted by Chaprot having 
been wrested from him by the Hunza people. 

It has been the subject of remark by some that the words of 
the treaty between the British btovemment and Maharaja GulSb 
Singh (see Appendix Y.), namely, “the hilly or mpnntainonB 
country, with its dependencies, situated eastward of the river 
Indus and westward of the river Bavee,” cannot, be made to 
include Gilgit^ which indeed is on the north of the Indus. 

But the fact is these words will not bear any dose geographical 
ftif^^niiimtion or application at all Laddkh, which certify was 
* Sae Otwp. L, p. ao^ and Aftpendix'V. 
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intended to belbionght in, is north-east and north of the BftTi, and 
not west ot it; Kashmir itself, the chief ohjeot ct the treaty, 
cannot aocnrately be said to be west of it either, while it is both 
east and. west of the Indus. The framers did not know very 
exactly nor care to express very closely how the conntries lay; 
but afterwards, at leisure, a commission was sent by the British 
GoTemment, which laid down a portitm of the boundary, and by 
that commissicm both Ladfikh and Gilgit were recognized as part, 
of the countries handed over to Maharaja Gnl&b Singh. To 

Gilgit came Lieuts. Vans Agnew and Young,* of the Bengal 
Engineers. I do not hear how far they went up the main valley; 
on the Hunza River they went to the frontier, then beyond Chaprot. 
Also they wrote to the Hunza Raja asking his leave to come there, 
but he refused it At this time (which was, I think, in the year 
1817) the actual boundary, asd^ore said, was above Chaprot in 
one valley, and between Sludt^pt and Gulptlr in the other. 

The state of peace did not long continue. Shortly after the 
visit of the two English officers, the Hunza Raja made an attack 
on the Gilgit .territory and plundered five villages; he justified 
his thus breaking peace with Natbtt Sb&h by saying that Nathfi 
Shah had broken &ith with him in bringing the Farangls to see 
the country. Nathu Shah led a force up the valley of the Hunza 
River to avenge this attack, but his force was destroyed and he 
himself was killed, as also was Karim Kb&n, the titular Raja of 
Gilgit, who had accompanied him.t 


* Lieut y«na Agnew «a$imiidet«d at Multtn; Ll«nLToiingisiM>vOol.(Bal^) 
Young, B.E., Gommisnoner in the Penjab. 

t Karim Kh&n urae euoceeded in the title of Baja of Gilgit by his son, Muham¬ 
mad Kh&n. This one, from the troubles that will be described immediately, retired 
to kariimir, where he died. Thus when, as will be told, the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
after loeiug Gilgit, reconquered it, these was no one to represent the family in whokO 
aid the Bikhs had originally arrived in the country. But the present Maharaja looked 
about for some one of that family, and then heard of a boy fritee years old, whose 
parentage was this—Karim Khau had married a woman of the old Tiakan caste; a 
daughter of this marriage bad married Za£ur, the present Baja of Kagar; of these 
a boy was born, whose name is Alldid. The Mahan^a wrote to the father saying 
be would like to do something for the boy; thmnpon Zafrtf sent the child, and said 
the Mahan^ might have him for good and all. He lives at Gilgit, with the title of 
Bsja, and' with some, not very important, rights to a share of oeriain dues. When 
1 saw him he was a shaip iittto boy of thirteen. 
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Gaar Bahmin, too, who at this tune goTomed PimiSl and 
YMn, jdaed ia against the Dogiis; the people of Datd joined 
also; Oilgit Fort fell into the lumda ci these allies. 

To pnt things right Maharaja Gnlib Singh sent two odnmns, 
<Hie from Hasoia and one from Baltistin; there was some fighting, 
and then peace was made on the basis of the fermer state of things. 
After this a few years went by without any great distorbanoes, 
until erents occurred which caused the Maharaja to lose all of 
Dardist&n that he possessed on the right bank of the bidns. 


The Expulsion of the Dogbas ; 1852. 

In 1852 Sant Singh was Th&nadir, or Commander, at Gilgit 
Fort; there was another fort at Nanphra, a couple of miles off, 
held by a Gurkha regiment of fte Maharaja’s, under Bam Din, 
Commandant; and one Bhilp Sing^ was in command of the 
reserves at BawanjI and Astor. 

I do not know what it was that made Gaur Bahm&n to perceive 
and urged him to take advantage of his opportunity. He suddenly 
brought a force that surrounded and separated the two forts. 

Bhnp Singh, hearing of this, advanced to their relief with some 
1200 men. He crossed the NBs Dhar, a ridge which separates 
the Se and Gilgit valleys, and had reached to the bank of the 
Gilgit Biver, where there is a narrow q>ace between the water and 
the allnvial cliff; the path here rises from the level of the stream 
to an allnvial platform two or three hundred feet above it by a 
narrow gully. But here he found the road stopped by fhe enemy; 
the Dards had barricaded every possible channel of access they 
had built sangars, or stone breastworks, across every gnUy that led 
to the higher ground. And the D&rds had also numaged, by pass* 
ing along difficult mountain paths, to get to the tear of the Dogris, 
so that their retreat by the way they had come was made equally 
difficult with their advance. The river by their side was swift and 
deep, there was no hope to be gained ftom that; at the same time 
the Hunza people assembled with adverse intent on the left bank 
opposite, within gonshot In short Bhftp Singh was canght in a 
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tn{». Tbns enoiided he wee hel|dee8 imleBB by maio fbtoe he 
ooold posh bis way up one of ^e defiles. 

The D&tds Iben begae to play the game of doaUe-dealing in 
whidi they wre snob adepts.* They promised Bbflp Singh provi- 
sicms, fi»r of these he was quite short, and a safe passage back if 
he would agree to retire. This he consented to do, and he waited 
tot days in hopes of the food coming; the Dards kept him in ex¬ 
pectation, and fed his hopes; one might almost hmoy that they 
had learnt a lesson from Akbar Ehin of E&buL Thus for seTen 
days the Dogras were kept without food, and only then, when they' 
were so reduced in strength as to be helpless, did the enemy begin 
their attack. The Hunza people fired from the left bank, while 
Oaur Rahman’s army sent firom the summits of the alluvial cliffs 
close above a storm of bullets and stones that soon overwhelmed 
the force. Near a thousand died on the spot; a hundred or two 
were taken prisoners and sold into davery.t 

1 think that Gaur Rahm&n himself was not present hera^ but 
that the Ditds were led by his brother and his sons. 

While the Maharaja’s reserve was thus being disposed of, a 
somewhat similar tragedy was being done upon his troops at 
Gilgit and Nauptlra, who, we saw, had been separately surrounded. 
Naupdra is on an alluvial or fan plateau, 250 feet above the 
Gilgit plain. An adjutant with two or three hundred men sallied 
from Gilgit F<nt in order to succour the garrison of Naupdra; 
they divided into two parties, those who went by an upper path 
were cut to pieces, the others succeeded in throwing themselves 
into the fork But her^ too, raticms fruled, and, besides, the 
-supply of water was cut off by the enemy. Then began negotia¬ 
tions as before, and the force was allowed to retire; they were 
being passed down, when, as I hear, one of the Birds made a grab 
at a gold earring which the Commandant wore; this he resisted, 
and the affray was the signd for a general assault <m tiie D<^;rfi 
troops. These cdlected tlsemselves into a walled endosore—the 

* I do not mesa to MV that tbo Skids are msohdvsa to doaUe-dealing; Ithink 
that tt» Slid ehaiaeter, at all erents of tba lower da«aB, is genenllv stiaid>tforvaid. 
But in war thar would count tndh a weapon qnite a bir one, and certainly tfaej can 
make good use of it. 

t One of these snnrivors is now, they say, a rich menhant in Ykrkand. 
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plaM albona^ triitii iiich-«id defirnded themselvea gallantly for a 
arliole day, bat th^ were at laat orapoweted; about SOP wera 
killed and a few were made alaTea Eighteen years later I met 
omeolthese; be was a B§jpS.t, bat be had been forced to become a 
If obammadan for the sake of his life; he ans taken into the boose- 
hold oi one of the femily of Gaur BahmCn, and grew into a positian 
great confidence there, and had become bound np in feeling 
with the Dfirds. 

Then came the torn of Gilgit Fort I do not know exactly 
how it was managed (for where the destraction was so thorough it 
is not ea^ to get the evidence of eye-witnesses), but I believe that 
in somewhat the same way all the garrison came into the hands of 
the Dards and were killed. The Gurkha soldiers in the Maharajahs 
army, as in the British, take their families with them oa service; 
their wives were in Gilgit .Fort; these were all killed exoq>ting 
one, who, throwing herself into the river that flows by the fort, 
managed to cross it and to reach the Indus, and to cross that also 
to Bawanjl; they say that she swam the Indus holding on to a 
cow’s tail; at all events she escaped to tell the story, and she 
now receives a pension in Kashmir. 

Thus, as before said, the Dogrfis were expelled feom all that 
part of DSrdistSn which is on the right bank of the Indus. Gaur 
Bahmfin again ruled in Gilgit. 

From the time when these events happened, from tiie year 
1852, onwards for eight years, the Maharaja’s boundary, below 
Haramosh, remained at the Indus; above Haramosh, that is, in 
Ballistaa, he possessed the country on both sides of the river. A 
considerable force was kept at Bawanjl; a few small raids took 
place, but no important movement; once by way of reprisal an 
expedition wm made into Se, but none of the country on 
nde of the Indus was for a long time occupied. It seems to have 
been Gnlib Smgh’s fixed polii^ to advance no ferther. 

Bn^ionQUBBT bt the Dogbis; 1860. 

In 1857 the present Maharaja, Banblr Singh, succeeded his 
fether, GuUb Singh, and he soon formed in his mind the intmition 
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of legaining on tlie &ontier wliat bad been loe^ and re-esta- 
bliabing the name and repntaticm of his amy. At firsts boveTer, 
bis attention and bis lesonroes were employed in the opemtions 
attending the Indian Mutiny; it was not until 1860 that be found 
opportunity for settling the affairs of Qilgit in the way he 
desired. 

A force crossed the Indus and advanced on Gilgit under the 
command of a man who was .a thorough soldier, Oohmel (now 
General) Devi Singh, Narainia. In the interval of eight yeara 
Gaur Bahman had built the fort described in Chapter zviL, and 
this was thought by the Dfirds to be a work quitei impr^;nable; 
but the DogrSs determined to attempt its conquest. 

It so chanced that just b^ore Devi Singh’s force reached 
Gilgit, Gaur Bahman himself died; it was, I think, in Tfisin that 
he died; the news undoubtedly disheartened his peo|de in Gilgit; 
they did not make much resistance to the assault; a cannon-ball 
which passed through the door of the fort killed the Wadr; this 
decided them to give in, and Gilgit again bdonged to Jummoo^ 
and smce then the hold of the Dogrfis on the fort itself has never 
been lost 

Beckoning, doubtless, on a general disorganization of the 
Yfidn power from Gaur Bahmfin’s death, the Dogrfi leader deters 
mined to advance farther, to follow up the victory. He and his 
army vete actually able to reach Yfidn, which they took, but to 
hold it was no part of their plan, so after a few days they retired 
to Gilgit 

They had, however, placed on the gaddi, or throne, at YSsIn 
one Azmat Sb&h, a son of Sulaimin Shah, the old ruler of 
Yadu and invader of Gilgit, this Azmat Sh&h being, as near as 
I Clan make out, first cousin 'to Gaur Bahmfin. The idea was that 
Azmat Sh§h at Yfidn would remain on peaceable and friendly 
terms with the Maharaja’s authorities at Gilgit But the plan 
would not work; no sooner had the Dogrft. force turned tfabir 
backs than the Yfisinis expelled their nominee^ and poor Aam^t 
Shfih had to flee for bis life. This was idl done so qukMy that 
when the Dogr& army on their return reached Gilgit^ which is but 
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luilf-«>d«ffiea manshes from TMa, they found Azmat Sbfh already 
tiiere a left^pee, he having ocane by a monntam path in hie flight. 

One otitier political amngement mts'then made, which was 
more permanent—mdeed has endured to this day (1874). 

Mention has been made of Baja ’Ib& BSgdur, of Punifil, of the 
line of the old Bajas of that conntry. I think it mnst have been 
about the time ai the Sikh invasion of Gilgit that he inonrred the 
enmity of Oanr Bahmfa, and was obliged to leave his home; he 
took refluge first in Gilgit, then in Obilfis, and ultimately he came 
to Kashmir, and there received a grant of land, ^en the 
re-conqnest of Gilgit was planned, he accompanied the Maharaja’s 
troops, and as the advance was continued into the conntry of his 
hereditary chiefohip he was placed in power, and welcomed by the 
•people, who had for some years been subject to the bloodthirsty 
Ganr Bahman. Ever since that time Puni&l he has held, aided 

and aiding the Maharaja’s troops in all the later troubles. 

At this time of his reinstatement he acquired a bit of country 
which bad never before been in the hands of his family. This 
was the valley of Ishkoman, which leads up northward from 
nearly opposite GfikOj. It was granted to ’Isa Bagdnr by Azmat 
Shfih, the few-Klays’-rular of Tfidn; of old it belonged to Tfisln. 
Although the grantor almost immediately lost all his power, yet 
the grant ranained for four years (or by one account six years) in 
the hands of ’Isa Bfigdur ; then, in further struggles, he lost it, and 
at this day it is with Tadu. 

The possession of Ishkoman by the same power that should 
Punial and Gilgit might, perhaps, be a source of usefulness, 
since a road leads from the head of the valley over into Badakh- 
shin; but of the character of this road I know little. 

Lxteb Hostilities; 1863 to 1869. 

At the conclusion of the mi, which ended on the withdrawal 
of the Dogta force from Yfisin to Gilgit in the same year, 1860, 
the state of things was thisOne of Gaur Bahman’s sons, Mulk 
Iman by name, had succeeded him, and was ruler of Tfisln, of the 
^y ^ gina.! family possessions, with the exception of the above-men* 
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tkmed Iskkonum. Biga *lsft Bfigdor lt«ld Paniti, and irhli B 
Idikoman, in dependence on &e Maban^ The Uahanja’s awn 
offions and troops oocnpied the country of Oilgit, that which d 
dd belonged to the Bajaship d Gilgit. Nor have many dumgea 
taken place smoe, or rather the result of theip has bemi to bring 
thiit gw nearly to the same state after the yarions erents which we 
will now speak d. These may seem bat petty^ yet their relatiye 
importance is the greater the nearer they are in time to the 
present, since &om them can be drawn ‘considerations which may 
tell on the futore politics of this frontier. 

After the war, though for a time peace prevailed, there was a 
feeling of stifled enmity between the two sides, whidi was sure 
before long to show itself in action. Various events .occnrred, 
among them the plunder and detention of a merchant sent by the 
Maharaja to buy horses, on his way from Badakhshfin through 
Yadn, which determined the Maharaja to send a punitive ezpedi* 
tion to Tadn. Early in the year 1863 a force was led by Colonel 
(now General) Hoshiy&ra, a bold, dashing, perhaps rash, leader, 
to Yidn. Little resistance was made at the place itsdf Bat 
the Yadn people and forces were collected at a place called 
Maroilkot, about a day’s march higher up the valley, the women 
and children also having taken shelter within that fort. Thither 
the DogrSs followed; on their approach the YSsInb came out to 
give battle in front. The Yfelnis were defeated and broken; some 
fled to the hills, among whom was the Baja, Mnlk Iman; others 
fled to the fort; these ^e P(^tas in hot pursnit foUowed in befete 
the gates could be closed, and there began first a hand-to>haad 
fight, and then the indiscriminate slaughter that is so i^t to follow 
the taking a place by assault 

This complete defeat brought down the Yfidn leaden^ and 
made them submissive. The Pogrfs, indeed, at once retired to 
their did boundary, but for a few years Yidn was in some sense 
tributary; that is, the chiefs sent their agents to Jummoo with 
presents, and they were anxious to keep on good terms with the 
Maharaja; and with good managemmit this state of things mig^t 
have been kept till now. 
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Bat tite must of p(ditioal ability in those who were sent in 
oamsiaiid to Gilgit, as well as eireanutanees over vbioh they 
tbsmaelTM had no control, hindered a good understanding twiwg 
kept np eith the tribes. 

I do not know on what spedal qaanel distoribanoes 
began, hat in the year 1866 the Gilgit anthorities nnder the 
raja {bond Honza each a thorn in the side, that they uranged an 
attack on that place, the Nagar people promising aid so fiir as to 
allow a passage through their country. This, indeed, was aid of 
the greatest importance, for the difficolty of approaching TTntumj 
on account of certain defiles to be passed, is probably greatw than 
that of taking the forts when you reach them. 

The Dogta force advanced on the Nagar side of the river, the 
left bank, and reached a place opposite to and within gunshot of 
one of the Hunza forts. But the way across to it dM not seem 
easy, the river flows between-difft of some height—^probably 
alluvium or fan difih; and it-was said that no practicable road 
could be found down and up them. 

After a few days it seemed that the Nagar people were begin¬ 
ning to fall away ftom the alliance. The Dogrfis began to be 
suspicious of them, and this distrust very likely brought abont its 
own justification. At last, one evening, a report spread among 
the Dogras that the Nagarte were upon them; a panic strack 
them, and they retreated, or mote accurately perhaps fled, though 
no enemy was attacking them; in this disgraceM way they 
returned to Gilgit. 

Things did not stop here. This display of weakness on the 
part of the Dogrfis caused all their old enemies to combine to try 
and expel them. A most formidable confederation of all the tribra 
round was- made. Wazir Bahmat, the YSsIn Wadr, was, they say, 
the soul of this combination. A year or two before he had paid 
his respects to the Maharaja at Jummoo, coming on the part of 
the YaSln Baja. He had now accompanied the Maharaja’s force 
to Nagar, and for some time after'its return had encamped at 
Gilgit, but one day, leaving his camp standing, he disappear; 
he made his way to Yadn. 
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la a raontii or two a ooondoraUe army invaded Gilgit The 
YUn mler had now looked fiir aid aoroM the mountauu to GhitriQ, 
and from thme came a force of horn and foot led by Imin-nl-Mulk^ 
the Baja d Ohitrftl. These witii the Yfialnls and the Dardls (from 
Darel, One of the valleyB on the flonth-weat of Gilgit) environed 
Gilgit Fort, while tiie Hnnia and the Nagar people, now in con- 
jnnetiim, ooonpied the left bank of the river, opposite the fort. 
The Baja of ChitrH was the man of most importance of all the 
leaders. 

This invading force, on its way to Gilgit or soon afterwards, 
reduced most of the forts of FbniSl; that is to say, Gikfij, Bubar, 
&C., aided, tliey say, by treachery within them. But the fort of 
Sher held out. Baja *Isfi Bigdnr himself was within it with 100 
of the Maharaja's sepoys; supported by them he even went so far 
as to expel most of hi$ own ftopb, who, they say, went and joined 
—outwardly, for their own safety, and not heartily-r-the enemy. 
These^ under Mir WaB, brother to the then Baja of YSsfo, be* 
meged 8her with vigour, but thqr could make little impression 
upon it. 

The mass of the invading force were unable to pass along the 
usual road on account of the fire from Sher Fort, but they found 
a vtay higher up the mountains, and so approached and invested 
Gflgit Fort, on the fate of which jiung the state of the whole 
valley. The besiegers expected that it soon would foil, for they 
had heard that it had provisions to last for a week or two only, so 
they closely blockaded it,'and were able to repel all sallies. But, 
in truth, the fort was better provisioned than they thought. 

Meanwhile news of this state bad reached Kashmir, and the 
Maharaja had sent off reinforcements with great expedition under 
the duuge of WaSIr ZurSorfi and Col. Blja Bingb. At Bawon^ 
on the river, they met with some opposition; but when once they 
had effected a landing on the tight bank of the Indus, and the 
news had reached Iman-ul>Mnlk, he and his troops and allies 
decamped and got safely back to their oiqi countries. 

The whole confederation had melted away. Thus different 
was the ocmduct of it from the energetiQ aeticm of the Y&dn tnx^ 
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UMOtooi yean befoze sseoeeded is eacpelliiig their eDeutm 
£toDi ;&e Gilgit Valley. 

liie Dbgtft force noar assembled in Gilgit was, for that bartea 
country, very large; there were, I think, 3000 soldiers, end they 
were acoompani^ by a great nnmber of coolis to carry inipplies. 
The leaders began to revolve in their minds what should be done, 
what punishment should,be inflicted, and on whom, as a retribu* 
tkm for the late invasion; but it was long before they could come 
to a decision. Wazlr ZurSoru wished to attempt something, but 
something that was sure of success; an old and trusted servant of 
the Maharaja’s house, now declining in years, he did not wisn that 
his reputation should be dulled at last by a failure. After much 
time wasted in hesitation, an expedition to Dftrel was deter¬ 
mined on. 

The expedition started in September (1866).*. The main 
body, under Wazir Zuraorii and Colonel Blja Singh, went by the 
Naupdra ravine, which is almost exactly in front of Gilgit; 
another division, under Baklishi Badha Kishan, went up a side 
valley from Singal. The only opposition met with was to the 
main force. This, having crossed (he dividing ridge of mountain^ 
was passing down along a ravine, at some distance above the place 
where that ravine debouches into the main Darel Valley. A 
barricade formed of felled trees and stones was met with; this was 
defended by Mulk Imuu of Yasin, w’ith some of his own people who 
were more used to fighting than were the Darelis. l^ja Singh, 
however, an experienced and wary soldier, knew what was the 
right thing to do; he scaled the heights and turned the position, 
and the enemy had to flee. In a day or two after this the right 
column joined. The main column had made six marches to the 
first village-fort in Darel, the right column four marches. There 
was no more opposition, the cotmtry of Darel lay open to the Dogiis. 

As will be seen from the map, this Darel Valley leads south¬ 
ward to the Indus. There are seven village-forts in it; the 
Dogtfis only reached four of them; the one th^ came to first was 
the behest in tlie valley. All the inhabitants had fled to the 

* It was while this expedition wee on band thst Dr. Ldtpor vWled Oflgit. 

2 o 
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moantuQS, there wai not even a woman or a diild to be seen; (be 
cattle eren had all been driven off. The Dogiia stayed a week* 
Some of the chief men of D&rel came in and made their sabmi^ 
Bton; as snow was about to fall on the hills behind, it was 
convenient to'take that as a reason for retiring. So the force 
returned, with some losses by cold, chiefly of the accompanying 
Kashmiri coolis. The Dograseertainlyhad shown the Dardls that 
their country was not inaccessible, and doubtless they left thmr 
mark on it After this, a great part of the force returned to 
Kashmir, and the usual garrison was established in Gilgit. 

In the next year, I believe, 1867, the untiring Yasln enemies 
invaded Cnnifil, attacking the fort of Bubar; but here were some 
of the Maharaja’s irregulars, and they, with Baja ’Isa Bagdur, held 
out and made sallies; so the enemy was held in check until 
Bakshi Badha Eishan arrived with some troops from Gilgit and 
relieved tlie place, the YMnls at once retreating. 

This was the last conflict that occurred on the aide of Yfoln. 

The enmity of the Hunza ruler was no less than that of the 
Yasin Baja. He had, in some of the later wars, taken, and be 
succeeded in retaining, , the village of Chaprot, which village is 
held by Hunza to this day. From Chaprot, in or about the year 
1869, the Hunza people made a raid on the large village of 
Niomal; they took away all the inhabitants, some 200 in number; 
those of them who were Kashmiri Dards, of the mixed blood, sixty 
or seventy, they sold to slave-merchants; but the others, after 
representations made from Gilgit, they sent back. 

Other things have been endured from Hunza, and some repri¬ 
sals have been made by the Gilgit officers, but there has been no 
fighting on a large scale. 

Changes at Yasin; 1870-1878. 

The list of Gaur Bahman’s sons before given must be referred 
to, and the names of the three first of them remembered. There 
are Mulk Iman and Mir Wall of one mother, and Pahlwan Bahidur 
(also called Ghul&m Mabai^d-dln) of another, who was siatmr to 
im&n-ul-Mulk, the Baja of Chitr&l. We saw that Mulk TmAn, 
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Gkor Baluoftn’s eldeat sou, sacceedod to power on the death of his 
^iher, and had, during the later hostilities, led the YSdn forces; 
he is a man, I belieTe, of small stature, but strong and active, a 
soldier, but without much head. 

Soon after the events last described. Hulk Tman and his 
_ # 

brother Mir Wall fell out Mir Wall, getting aid from Imfin-ul« 
Hulk of Chitrfil, expelled Mulk Iman, and himself became ruler 
in Yfisin. Mulk Tm&u took rehige in Darel first; then, strange to 
say, he came to the Maharaja of Kashmir, was well received by 
him, and was established at Gilgit with a pension, almost within 
sight of his old enemy Baja ’Isa Bagdur, and quite within sight of 
the agents of his inimical brother, who now and then used to come 
to Gilgit. 

Mir Wall became a tributary to, or, more than that even, a 
dependent on, the Baja of Chitral. Fahlw&n Bahadur received 
from the same chief the governorship or rajaship, whichever it 
may best be called, of Masttlj on the Chitr&I side of the mountains. 
Thus. Chitr&l, Mastflj, and Yasla became bound up together. The 
relation of all these to the Maharaja’s officers at Gilgit consisted 
in keeping and being kept at arm’s length. As a rule, the 
Maharaja’s agents could not safely enter the other territories, but 
some messengers from Yasin or Chitral used to come to Gilgit, 
knowing they need not fear for their lives, and hoping to carry 
away some present worth having in return for the smooth messages 
they delivered. 

The next thing that brought about any cliange was, curiously 
enough, the visit of an Englishman. 

In the beginning of the year 1870, Lieut George W. Hayward 
came to Gilgit He had been sent out by the Boyal Geographical 
Society of London with the object of exploring the P&mir Steppe. 
In prosecution of this object he had gone to Y&rkond and KAsh- 
gor, from which places he had, in the previous year, returned to 
the Panj&b unsuccessful as to his main end, not having been 
allowed to approach the P&mir from the side of Y&rkand, but with 
a store of information about Eastern Turkistau. With an enthu* 
for his purpose that was characteristic of him, he determined 

2 o 2 
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to ron the risk of a joorney through Tiabi aod Ba d a kfad riin to 
the place which was his goal. Though warned hj many of the 
danger of putth^ himMlf in the power of such people as the 
Yisla and Chitrfil rulers—myself introduced to him men who 
knew the ways of them, and declared them to be utterly devoid of 
fiiith—be started on the journey. What followed is told in the 
Boyal Geographical Society’s Proceedings for 1870, partly by 
his own pen, and partly, the final scenes, by mine. As that 
publication may not be available to all my readers, and as the 
story of the endeavours of a brave rash man may have interest 
and value to them, I will here put down a short account of 
Mr. Hayward’s doings, by the repetition in part of the substance 
of what I had before written to Sir Roderick Murchison, President 
at that time of the Royal Geographical Society. 

The first thought was that there would be difficulty in enter> 
mg the YSdn country, that the chief would refuse admission to 
Hayward, as the Hunza ruler bad done to lieuts. Vans Agnew and 
Young twenty years before. But it did not turn out so. It chanced 
that an agent of Mir Wall’s had on some pretext come to Gilgit, 
and was there on Hayward’s arrival ; by his hands be sent a letter 
and presents, and in due time an answer came from Mir Wall to 
the effect that he would be glad to see him. So Hayward went. 
Was hospitably received, was taken about to some of the valleys for 
sport, and was made much of, in fact was won over by hOr Wall. 
This was in the winterwhen the snow was on the ground; there 
was no prospect for three months or mote of the road to Badabh- 
shan being open. Hayward, though on good terms with the 
ruler, did not think it wise to wear out his welcome by staying 
all that time, but determined to return to tiie Panjib, and make 
a freah start in the earljr summer. And did Hayward give 
nothing in return for this attention from such a known avaricious 
man as Mir Wall ? He gave almost all he had with him that 
was suitable for presents, and he promised what was of more 
valna And this it is that shows the astntoiess of the ruler. 
Hir Wall interested Hayward in what he hiiwelf counted, and 
persuaded Haywud to consider, his rightful daims to Gilgit, 
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•ad «iiig«f«d hk gueat to rapreseat these to the Gtoyernor-GeDeral, 
ia Older that the Maharaja might be forced^ to withdraw to the 
lados. 

The reader of the joeoeding pages will at oace see that Ifir 
WtdX had no more original right to Gilgit than the hbbaraja had; 
that his &ther, Gaur Bahm&n, had. conquered it from some one 
who bad conquered it from some one else; and that, although 
some four dynasties back (about one reign goes to a dynasty here) 
a relation of Gaur Bahman’s possessed Gilgit, yet be also only 
gained it by the same means as those by which his successor 
wrested it from him. Tlie Sikhs, the Maharaja’s predecessors, 
had conquered Gilgit from Gaur Halim&n, and, after more 
struggles between the two powers, neither of whom had any- 
better claim to it than the sword, it had finally remained with the 
Maharaja. 

But little of this did Hayward know. He adopted the yiews 
of Mir Wall, promised his aid in getting them brought before the 
British Government. In fact, he himself brought them before 
the Governor-General; nothing was done about it; nothing could 
have been done about H. But Mir Wall meanwhile was sanguine. 
He had, I believe, put down Hayward for a British agent, and he 
built upon his endeavours. 

Hayward returned to Yasln in July (1870), and at once it was 
dear that the former cordial terms would not prevail. IHr Wall 
was vexed, at his having effected nothing for him, was vexed to 
see the now large mass of baggage, containing untold wealth in 
the very tilings he would like to have (for they had been provided 
as gifts for the people leyond Fdstn), going out of his grasp, was 
vexed at Hayward’s not agreeing to the route (through Chitrfil) 
that he was desired to take; lastly he was enn^;ed at an encounter 
of words that took place between guest and host For one used 
to have his own way within his own litde country all this was 
sure to be more than annoying. For Mir Wall, a man who 
thought little of taking life, it was enough to decide him to 
murder his guest and take possession of the baggage. 

Hayward had started from Tidn, and had made three short 
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marches on the road to Badakhshfin, had reached a place called 
Darknt, when he was overtaken'by fifty or sixty men sent by 
kfir WalL These, however, gave no signs of enmity’; their 
leader said he had been sent to see the camp safe across the Pm 
B ut the next morning they took Hayward in his sleep, bound his 
hands, led him a mile into the pine forest, and.killed him 1^ a 
blow from a sword. His five servants, Easlmilrls and Pstbins, 
met with the same fate. 

Three months afterwards I recovered Hayward’e body, sending 
a messenger with presents and promises firom Gilgit, where I lay. 
We buried him in a garden not far from Gilgit Fort 

It was said that this visit of Hayward’s caused the next 
political changes in Yasin. This is what happened. 

Wadr Bahmat was still in the position of chief adviser of 
the YSsIn ruler; but this thing Mir Wall had done against his 
advice; it became a cause of distrust between them, and led each 
to plot against the other. It was Waslr Bahmat’s plot that suc¬ 
ceeded. He sent his sou to Pahlwfin Bahfidur of Masttlj, with 
whom a scheme was made up, that received the sanction of ImSn- 
ul-Mulk of Chitral, to displace Mir WalL Pahhran Bah&dur came 
suddenly to Yftsln with a few hundred men; Mir Wall would not 
oppose them, but fled into Badakhshfin; Pahlwfin Bahfidur reigned 
- in his place. 

This was about August, 1870, very shortly after the murder 
of Hayward. Mir Wall, repulsed from Badakhshfin, came to 
Chitral and threw himself upon the mercy of Im&n-ul-Mulk, 
who relaxed his anger and allowed him to remain at his Court. 

For the last three years, from the end of 1870 onwards, the 
further course of events has not been exactly known, but 1 be¬ 
lieve that by 1873 Mir Wall regained his position in Yfidn, and 
that things had returned to about the same state as they were 
before the visit of Hayward. Efforts have been made by the 
British Government and by the Maharaja of Kashmir, by applica¬ 
tion to Imfin-ol-Mnlk and otherwise, to get hold of hBr Wall and 
the actual murderers^ but success has attended none oi them; the 
murder remains unavenged. 
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I eanBOt aid this lobjeet witiioat saying something more of 
Geoige Hayward. He was led to geographicsl exploration by 
the journeys he had made among the Himalayas in search of 
qport while he was in the army. A. keen sportsman, and a hardy, 
eneigetu^ and courageous traveller, he had many of the qualities 
that make a good explorer. But be was more fitted to do the part 
of an e;q>lorer of a continent like Australia than in Asia, where 
nearly every habitable nook is filled up, and where knowledge 
of human nature and skill in dealing with various races of men 
are at least as much wanted as ability to overcome physical ob¬ 
stacles. He was a man whose many friends admired him for his 
jduck and bis warm euthusiasm in his pursuit, and liked for the 
agreeaUenesB that they always met with in him. His ,fste, the 
fate of being at an early age barbarously, almost wantonly, 
murdered by the order of one whom he had made a friend oS and 
tried to benefit, filled all with indignati<m, a feeling that has not 
as yet been calmed by punishment reaching the offenders. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DiSDOTlK: COUKTRIBS AROUND GILGIT. 

Fraoxbhts of information got from hearsay of oonntries that a<e 
i naccessible to one, irhen they can be Teri6ed by comparison, are 
not without valae. 1 will therefore put down a few notes, which, 
as fiur as they go, are likely to be correct, on those parts of D&rd* 
istin which cannot at present be reached by Europeans. 

But first 1 will show, in a tabular form, the several divisions 
of Dfirdistan which have in any way come within my notice, in* 
eluding those which have already been treated of. These divi¬ 
sions are in some cases separate valleys, in other cases parts of the 
Hune valley. The Table includes a statement of their form of 
government, of the races or castes that inhabit them, and of the 
sect or religion prevailing, as well as the practice that may hold 
as regards slavery. 


dAbdistan. 



Oovanimeat 

Prevtiliog Knees or 
Ooies. 

i { 

i Religion. . 

COTUitfOD •• 

regerdB Sbivery. 

OlLOlT .. 

i 

Affev-v Ronu; more 

HairSuni, 




i Shin; most 

Yafhknn. 

, halfShia. : 


6b .... I 

^ Shin and Yasbkun MoetlySnni; 

^ a few Shia. 


HAEAMOn 


, Slim and Yashkan 

Sliia. 

IntheMiMi* 

Baioba .. 

1 

Shin and Yashkun ! Suni. 


Baled byBaja’IeA' 
BAgdar, in de¬ 
pendence on the 
\ ^liaraja. 
{(BajA^B cAfte or 

1 family is called 

‘1 


theriathm 

FumlL 

i Yadikim .. .. 

MolAi: and 

now. was 
^ there of old, 
either ala- 

1 

t 

i 

afewSHd. 

very or 
dave-trade. 

^ Baralie.) 
f Ruled by Raja ^ 

Naoab .. 

1 Zfiiar. 1 

Yaabknn .. .. 

AUShia. 

t 
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Hiwia 


l8IISOMAir,Qir 

OnATABEUH 


TIfiiK 


CHITRALUld 


GoIjIl in 
BadaebbbIs 


Parel 

TanoIb 

Gob .* 

THALiCHA 

Chilas 

Koii .. 

pAiits 


GovtmmeDt 


BnlodtwBaJftGbar^ 
MB &hftn, «on of { 
Ghazanfar. 

Belongs to Huiln 

Baled by Baja Mir 
Wali,soiiofGaar 
Babu&n. 

(Raja’s family. 
Bakhie.) 

I (Baled by Raja 
j Im&n-ul-Mulk. 


(De^dent on 


Republic 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic. 

Republic 

Republic 

Republic 


^ --—... 

1 PrevAlllug Baoes olf 
OMtCA 

BeJlghw. 

CtondltioDM, 

niMsSUvciT. 

' Yusbkuti .. 

.. 

All MoU!. 


Yasbknn .. .. 

Mol&t 


1 Taihkiu .. 

\ 

Molal and 
Suni, the 
former pro* 
dominating; 
no Shla. 

Here ^ves 
^ are both 
kept and 
dealt in. 

> Yashkun .. .. 

Bnnl 


Wakbik* .. .. 

J 

MoUL 


Bbinand Yasbkun 
Shin and Yaahkun 
Shlu and Yashkun 

Shin and Yasbkun 
Shin and Yabh^un 
Shin and Yaabkun 

Buttl. 

Suni. 

i 

] In these, cop- 
I tives of war 

1 are kept as 
? dares;slave* 
dealingisDot 
1 pmeiisedL 


The first five divisions I have already treated of as folly as 
I vras able. We now come to the countries that surround GilgH. 

Naffar lies along the left bank of the Hunza-Nagar River, 
having Hunza opposite on the right bank. Since about 1867 it 
has paid a small tribute to the Maharaja, receiving in return 
a present of larger value; this cannot be considered more than a 
compliment, and a mark of desire for friendly relations. 

The people of Nagar are called Kliajanl. 

Evma is a more warlike country than Kagar. As diown in 
the last chapter, it has often been actively at enmity with the 
Mfthitrnj a, and it has generally been in a state of unfriendliness to 
him- In 1870 the Hunaa Baja sent an agent to Sirinagar to 
open friendly relations, who was well received; I do not know 

* I never met any of these pe<^o,bitt I believe than bo Dards. Goije n 

aaoliiertiMiie by which they are called; is the tomtoiial name, while Wakhik 
is the caste name. 
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irhat aiiiee fast ooeurred, but there seemed to me to he no 19uli* 
hood of close ftienddup. 

7%e pe(^e of HanzA ue called Hunslje. 

Hie people d lakkomem, or CMarhm, are called l8hhmMn|ie» 
or Chatarinme. 

As to r(is{», the most that m know of it h^s been told by Mr. 
Hayward *; I can add little to that The people of Tiita ate 
called Pare. 

Hme are some notes, taken firom hearsay, of tite roads that 
lead out of Yidn: 

to MatHiff; !I%m Boad$. 

(1) By Shaver, five or six marches; it can be tiaveised by 
men all the year ronnd; for horses it is difflenlt in winter, bot is 
not alfogether closed for them, or if it is, then only few fifteen 
days or so at a time, nntU Ae snow has hardened; also it is bod 
for horses for a fortnight in spring. 

(2) By TU, three marches; the Pass crossed the second day. 

(3) By Nazbo, three inarches; the Pass crossed the second ^y. 

Both these are closed tm traffic by the end of Octobm. 

Probably the marches are of 20 miles each. 

Piflaia ty Bhoasr and Tan^ir to SwSi; 

A five days’ jonmey th^ say; bnt I think these are hmg : 

it may be miles. 

Pdsin to Badathskdn, 

This road is the one which Mr. Hayward was taking when he 
met with his death. 

Hie Pass closes hr hones at the end of October, while for two 
monthe it remains closed for all traffic. There is a grader on the 
north side, but horses can go over it, avmding the erevassea 

The people of CShitrfil are oalfed Eatare. 

DSrel This has seven fiwt-viilages in a valley ahont a mile 
and a half wide; the coltivatian, I was told, is cootinnoas aloag 

* FlMaiidiiigsBojdCtenrwbWBotl^ 
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tile wbde of it Vineyards abound. Sine and goats ate 
plantifoL Deodar, pine, and oak grow (m the hiUnrides. ifygt at 
the people dating aommar time lire np on the hil]%. where pastore 
is to be fonnd. This is a federal i^blie; bat the federal bond 
seems weak. The people are called by tiieir neighboais Darele. 

Tanffir, a lepnblio. It has of old been tribntary to Ytsln; bnt 
there is no dose connection. 

Qor, a r^blio; it has three fmts or Tillages. It smids a few 
goats to the Maharaja by way of tribnte, and leares hostages in 
Astor, but it is practiodly independent The people are called 
Gttrlje. 

Iftolkeba; a small village of seven honses. It is the smaDest 
independent state that 1 have ever heatd at. Its government is 
republican. 

OhHaB. This is one of the larger of these republics; its 
people ate called, by the other DSrds " Bhute.” Some aooonnt 
of the way in which the ChilSsIs used to make raids on their 
neighbours has been given in Chapter xvn. The Sikhs sent 
an expedition to ChiUs under one Stja Singh, bnt it was re> 
poised; this was when HUn Singh was the Sikh Governor of 
Kashmir, about the year 1843. The ezpeditioa sent by Maha¬ 
raja Oulab Singh (in 1890 or ’51), and its good effects, have 
already been spoken of. Since that time the Chilisls have been 
in a sense tribntary; they now pay yearly to the Maharaja a 
tribute of 100 goats and about two oanoes of gold-dost; othvwise 
they are free. 

Beyond these, down the Indos Valley, ate some places ai whidt 
I know almost nothing bnt the name, they are— 

Hudar, whose people are called Hndare. 

Bnnar. 

Tbak, „ „ Ehane. 

Harban, „ „ Bhije. 

Thnr, „ „ Thortje. 

S&dn. 

KoU, „ „ KoMchei 

Btlos, „ » Paliocbe. 
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A few mflcH below Edl it Batera; beyond iiiet Dfediatto 
ends end the Fatbin country, where the PanAtA langnage prO' 
▼afl% begins. The KoU pM^e are Dtrds ; they know both the 
Dird aid Paditfl langnages. 

Many places hare been pat down as tepablios; whnt I have 
be^ dde to dnd oat about the way of tiieifi gorenunent will 
af^ly to them generally. There is a general assembly of the 
people, called Sigis, which decides on almost every matter. 
It is called together by beat of dram; men, old and yoong, 
attend it, but not women; none who have the right to attend 
are allowed to be absent, under pain of dne. In this assembly 
the rights of a minority are carefully guarded. I have been told 
that if even one man, supposing him to be of any consideration, 
object to a policy, it cannot be carried out; the assembly is ad* 
jonmed for a few days, and in the interval effort is made either 
to ocatvince the objector or to modify the proposal; then meeting, 
they may perhaps have agam to adjourn; but in time something 
or other is sure to be arranged. 

The executive consists of a few men, maybe five or six, chosen 
' by the people in their assembly. These are called JoMmt in the 
Dard laynguage. They ore chosen for their wisdom; but here as 
elsewhere wealth seems to have influence to convince the people 
of the wisdom of those who possess it The office of Joshtero is 
not hereditary; the Joshteroe must be in general accord with the 
assembly else they will be displaced. The Joshteros deliberate 
together on a policy, but cannot carry it out without the consent 
(ff the assembly of tiie people, which they themselves call 
together. The Joshteros are also arbitrators to settle disputes of 
.water and wood, and what not. 

Where the valley is large, like, for instance, Dfirel, each village 
• has its own Sigfia, or assembly, whidh settles the particular affairs 
of that village, while for matters of more general policy the Josh- 
teros of all the villages first meet, and make among themselves 
a ffian to propose, and then a general parliament is called; that 
the people themselves of all the villa^ together meet to hear 
anddecida If all of the villages cannot agree <m one policy, then 
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each is tm t6 pBrsae its own viiboitt seTerutg the federal bond. 
Thus I hare heard that scn&e villages have joined with one power-^ 
have agreed to pay tribute—while others of the same vall^ have 
d<me the same to the rival power. Bat there most be some limit 
to this. They oould not, of coorsp, actively join on opposite sides. 

My knowledge of the working of these institntions is very 
incomplete; on the whole 1 incline to think that wiflr the 
republics there is less of wars of ambition than with those valleys 
that are governed by an hereditary ruler, less of bloodshed on a 
large scale, such as is brought about by or for tiie dispossession of 
dynasties. But 1 do not think that the internal state is so secure 
and quiet as under a Baja; in the republics personal independ^ice 
and liberty of action are so much the rule, that no one interferes 
to prevent even violence 

In the Table given at p. 456, the last column shows the custom 
of the various states with rrapect to slavery. There are tiiree 
categories The first includes Gilgit, Astor, Nagar, &c.; in these 
places not only is slavery unknown now that scone of them are 
under the rule of the Maharaja of Kashmir, but, according to my 
information, it was not the custom before. 

Another category includes the Bepublics; in these, daves whet 
captured in a foray are kept as servants, as we saw was the case in 
Chilfis with those they brought away from Astor; Imt they are not 
used as a commodity to be bought and sold. 

Thirdly, in the l^jaships of Hunza, Yisln, and ChitrM, idaves 
are openly bought and sold; the Bajas themselves are the chief 
dealers—^diat is to say, they are sellers—^while merchants^ gene* 
rally from Badakhshin, are the buyers. The greater expense 
of sustaining these governments, as compared with the republics, 
has probably been the cause of the Bajas entering on this trader in 
which they will sell, in default of others, their own subjects even. 
Many ore the people, and of races various—^Dird and Dcgri, 
Fanj&bl and Path&n—whom the fortune of war has allowed to fisD 
into the hands of one or other of these rulers, and who, havmg 
been bartered by their avaricious captor, are their lives as 

exiles and sUves in Badakhshfin or in TurkisUn. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

LAKGUAOBS. 

Dooi^~CBaUiJ—m PAHial mAucm aiib KtwnrtBt— dImd Duuon—m 
naiiijr—on or nuuN—wimsn oeabaoiebil 


1 OTVX below an enumeration of thirteen languages, or dialects, 
spoken within the Jnmmoo and Kashmir territories. It would be 
possible, no doubt, to make a greater number of subdivisions, since 
the speech is apt to vary in these mountain countries within very 
short distances; the greater, number of subdivisions one makes, 
the less, of course, will be the difference between any two adjoin¬ 
ing ones; in the present list, between most of those named, the 
differmtces are very marked indeed. It will be seen that for the 
Language Map I have massed some of the dialects into groups, for 
each of which groups I have used one tint. These tints may be 
taken as showing what languages or groups of dialects so &r 
differ as to be mutually incomprehensible. On that principle the 
thirteen dialects are classed under five different languages. This 
classification is practical and useful, and the marked geographical 
boundaries of those groups enabled me to ascertain their distribu¬ 
tion with accuracy. But, to show out the relationship of the 
fourteen dialects, the clasrification is better which is indicated by 
the bracketing on the left-hand side of the list, where, all the 
Pshfirl dialects and Kashndrl being put together, /our great groups 
are constituted. 

The following is the list: 


I 


ARYAN (Botjthehm Ditisiom). 


DoobI .; 

CHIBBALi .. .. 

RAMBAMi 

BHADARWAHi.. .. 

Pabab! .. .. .. 

Bialeot ov DobA.. 
KuhtwAbi .. .. 

KAflBMiBi .. 


One colour on the Language Hap. 

One colour on the Language Hap^ 
under the name Pab&ri 

One colour on the Language Hap. 
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DOGBI. 
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Din,, 


ABYAH ^Boomn Dmmi>— omMmmI. 
Duuaov or Dia ., ) 

Diaukkt qv Gilqit J 


TUBAlf IAN (Boramir Dmsioii). 

I LaVOUAOB or BaIAUTIK AKD I 

Ladakh . > One eolonroa the LniigmgB llnp. 

Lahovaos or tbb ChampIs | 


Doori. 

Dogil di£fen considerably from HindostSnl (that dialect of 
India which has, nnder British role, become the most difihsed of 
all), but whether or not in such a degree as would justify us in 
calling it a distinct language I can hardly say. If a native of 
Hindostan, who had' never come farther north than Ambala, were 
to go where pure Dogtl is spoken, into the heart, say, of the Outer 
Hills, he would not be able to understand any but the shortest 
sentences, and by no means all of these; with some difficulty he 
would make himself understood for simple matters. 

The relationship of Panjabi to Hindostanl is very similar, whfle 
there is a difference between Dogrl and Pabjald which is‘not so 
great as that between either of them And Hindost&nL Many 
points of difference from this last are common to Dogrl and 
PanjAhl; for instance, the use of the short a in several words 
wliich in Hindostanl would have the long &, thus the Hindostanl 
hoik (hand) and ham (work) become in both Dogii and Panjibl 
hath and ham; tlie not unfrequent use in these last dialects of v 
where Hindostanl would have h, as in vl, twenty (in Hindostanl 
lii), is another instance. Of those yrammof^/oms in Dogrl that 
vary from Hindostfinl about half are the same as Panjabi and half 
are different from either. In some points (as in the imperfect 
of the verb to be) Dogrl resembles Hindostanl where Panj&bl 
diffms from it. 

In Appmidix I. I have given a Grammar of Dogrl The 
straoture of that language is such that it is possible to take a 
Hindost&nl grammar, and, without recasting it, replace the Hin* 
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doatSal wiA Bogrt fcoms. This indeed is veiy nearly what 1 hare 
done in making this chort grammar, taking Forbes’ Hindostfnl 
Grammar as the model* 

I am unable to compare with any exactitude the Dogrl with 
the otiier languages in respect of their vocabularies as a whole. 
In Appendix 11. a few words are given in Dogrl and some other 
dialects; these are some of those recommended by Sir Geoige 
Campbell (in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal), as 
well fitted to try the relationship of various languages. 

This Dogil is spoken by the village people of the Outer Hills 
and of the strip of plain at their foot, from the Bav! to a little 
west of the Chluab.t It is spoken purest by those who have not 
come much into (intact with other races; especially is it to be 
heard pure and unmixed from the moutliB of the women, who, 
from their seclusion and little intercourse with strangers, are tlte 
most likely to preserve the indigenous speech. In the towns, but 
especially in Jummoo, one hears a mixture of Dogri, Panjabi, and 
HindostauL Of the officers of the Maharaja’s Court, very few, if 
any, speak pure Dogii; some, indeed, hail from the Panjab, and 
qpeak their own Panjabi with some Dogrl mixed ; others have by 
contact with those who live in the British territory (where Hia> 
dost&nl is sure to be much heard, even where it is not the ver> 
nacular) got an admixture of Hindostanl; indeed almost every 
one of the Court speaks a mixture of the three above>named 
dialects, in proportions varying for each person. 


Chibhali. 

The Chibhali dialect differs from Dogii by no means so mucb 
as Dogrl does from Hindostanl, but 2)erhaps in the same degree 
as it does from Panjabi. One would not, indeed, on looking over 
the few words I have put down in Appendix IL, think that there 
was any important difference between Dogrl and Chibhali, but 

* 1 ]i»T« bem much helped by Soofl, Brabnutn, wlto bee a eritieel knowledge of 
Dogif. -Ihe inoampleteneei end imperfection* of ilie gnuumar are due to my not 
hnviBg takm aa mndi adventage of his assistaneo os I ahonld like to have 

t Baitwaid of the B&Ti, the petals of the Outer Hills have a speech closely allied 
to if not idamioai with our Dogri. 
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fliMe laogtMgej in motion Imte * gi«aier amoimt of difference, 
one tlM is Ter|r strifa'iig to the ear. > 

OluUtftli is closely allied to that form of PanjSbl which is 
spoken vest of Uie Jhelam, in the conntry called Fothvfir ;* this 
latter (which the natives call Pothv&il) I shall speak of aa 
Western Panj&bl, 



Some of the most striking differences between GhibhSlI and 
Western PanjfiU on the one hand, and Dogtl or PanjSU on the 
<^er, consist in the nse of n&, no, and ni in the genitive instead of 
* In fhii word the < and the r are both eeiebrat 

2 It 
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di, de, aad dl; sod in the teimination of the preient partidide, 
wMch seems dvays to be «d, vbile in Hindostfinl it would bo M 
and in Do^ and Fanjftbl ndS. Also tbere is a tendaic^ for tbe 
Towel a (short) to become in Chibhftll u (short). Thus— 


DogrI; lakrl, mod. Ohlbhtll: lukri. 

„ ohbam, tnOotfaU. ^ obhmni 

„ ohaluS, to ^ «H. „ JidnS. 


The change from DogrI to Chibh&ll in the hills corresponds 
with that from Panjabi to Western Panjabi in the plains; bnt 
there is less difference between Ghibhfill and Western Panj&bl than 
there is between DogrI and Panj&bL These relationships (and 
others that will be spoken of farther on) I have tried to illustrate 
by the diagram on tbe preceding page, in which the length of the 
lines joining the points marking the varions dialects is intended 
to represent proportionately the differences between them. 

The lower part shows Dogri and PanjSbl equidistant from 
Hindostfinl, and at a less distance from each other than either is 
from HindostfinL Chibhfill and Western FanjfibI are shown at 
equal distances respectively from Dogri and FanjfibI, but with a 
less distance between them than there is between those two. 


The Pababi Dialects and Eashuiri. 

Those philologists who have paid attention to tbe Kashmiri 
language have found it one of great interest, for its elaborate 
inflexions and for the relation, both in vocabulary and grammar, 
which it bears to the Sanskrit. It is still, however, as regards its 
construction, so little knpwn that there is a probable yield of 
more material of value and interest for anyone who should, 
equipped with the requisite philological knowledge, seriously 
undertake the analysis of it I subjoin in a note a list of the 
writings on the Kashmiri language, chiefly vocabularies, that have 
been published.* 

* OramiDW and Voentnilary of the Oeehinlri Lengnege, bjr M. P. Edgeworth. 
Jonraal Aeietie Soo. Bengid, vol. x., pt. ii., 1841. p. 1088. 

A Oniumer of the Oeibmeeree lAngnege, by M$jot Leeeh. Joinmel Aeintio 800 , 
BengnI, vol. xiii., pi i., 1844, p. 897. 
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I myMlf n«r«r learoed jto «pe»k Xalhioltl; it k never heard 
ki Hie jimmoo tobir ; fhr the pnrpoeea ot a traveller throng^ 
K aii limir dither flindoattnl or Panjibl will 'earve; raaoe Eaahailt'l 
k a laagnage not easily acquired, one k not likely to master it 
who k not for long tied to Kashmir proper. Having i^owed this, 
it may aeem preaumptuoas for me to say anything about the 
connection of Kashmiri with other languages; but there are some 
characterkticB of it so marked that they can be traced by one who 
knows but few words of it, and mnce I believe that in travelling 
over Uttlefoeqnented parts 1 have been able to find out certain 
foots of interest connected with Hie sulgect, I Hioll not refrain 
from stating them. 

Kashmiri has hitherto been spoken of as a language quite by 
itself, unlike any other spoken tongne,'and hot allied, except in 
the distant way in which all the Aryan tongues of India are allied 
to one another, with any neighbouring speech. But in travelling 
in the Middle Mountain region I found several dialects (which I 
have classed together under the name PdhaH) allied in different 
degrees to Kashmiri, having, in these differing degrees, those 
characteristics by which Kashmiri is so easily recognised. These 
intermediate dialects are KambanI, Bhadarwfihl, Padatl, the lan¬ 
guage of DodA, and Kishtwfiil There is a gradual passage to be 
traced from Dogri (which we saw to be cl^ly allied with the 
Hindi dialects of the plains of India) up through those FahSrl 
dialects to Kashmlil B&mbanl may be taken as the hSlf-way 
stage between Dogri and Kashmiri; while Bhadarw&bl, Pfidari, 
the Dod& language, and Kkhtw&ri show marked advances from 
that stage towards KashmIrL 

The vocabularies in Appendix II. will illustrate this to a 
certain extent.. Some of the most noticeable characters of Kash¬ 
miri are the possession of the sound z and the use it where a 

A Voeabaluy of the Kashmiri Laagnage, by L. Boerlag. Jonmal Aaiatio Soe. 
Bragal, 1866. p. 227. 

List of Kashmiri Words, by Dr. W. J.- Elmslia. Journal Aaiatio 8oo, Bengal. 
1870, p. OS. 

Voeabnlary of the Kashmiri Langaage, by Di^. EhasUe. London: Chnieh' 
XlHiooaty House. 1872 


2 a 2 
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Hiii^ dialed; would haTe j, and of the aouud k where ra HuuU there 
would be eh. These occur to some degree in all tiie above diakets. 
I am not able to any eatent to compare their struciores,* Imt 
something can be gathered from the way in which natives of the 
different parts find the other dialects to be comprehensible or 
incomprehensible; from observations on this I infer that B&mban! 
is about equidistuit from Kashmiri and Dogrl and is not to be 
understood either by a Dogr& or by a native of Kashmir who has 
had no experience of any other Pabarl djalect. Those dialects, as 
of Dodi or Eishtw&r, which are between B&mbanl and Kashmiri, 
may be understood by a Kushmlii, and possibly also by a native of 
B&mbau. If the reader will refer again to the diagram on p. 465 
he will see an attempt to express all this graphically. There the 
length of the line between Dogrl and B&mbanl equals that between 
B&mbanl and Kasbmlii. The group of five dialects above are 
more closely allied together. Of coarse this diagram is bnt tenta> 
tive; if one knew accurately the proportion of the differences 
between any set of languages it might, in order to represent them 
diagrammatically, be necessary to construct a »olid diagram, which 
would, more completely than one made on the flat, illustrate the 
relationships in all directions; such a diagram again might be 
stereoscopically presented. 

Dabd Dulects. 

In Dr. Leitner’s ‘ D&rdlstan,’ before quoted, are vocabularies, 
phrases, and a comparative grammar that give an insight into the 
character of several of the Dard dialects. I am unable to add 
anytliing to bis information. All 1 can do is to put (as 1 have 
done in Appendix 11.) those words which were used to-compare 
the other languages into the dialects of the D&rd language which 
1 have had an opportunity of hearing. This I have done from my 
‘own observations; on comparing the words as I took them down 
with the same picked out from Dr. Leitner’s vocabularies, &c., 

* A few pluMfre in Bimboni end Bhodanriihi will be found in Appendix HI. 
The Eoglieb of them it from tlie model phnuee recommendi-d bjr Nir Oewge Guip- 
bell. See Jooniel Aidelie Soc. Bengal, 1866. 
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I them to differ exoeediagly little w}ie& alloweaoe hes ho^ 
made for the different system (cbi^y aiffecti^ the oonsonaiilii) 
according to wliich he haa wntten &em. 

The three Dfircl dialects of which some words ate givoi in the 
Appendix are tlwse of Astor, Gilgit, and IHh. The Astor dialect 
includes or coincides with the speech of Drfis and of Gnrez; 1 had 
made separate lists in those two valleys, but find them so nearly 
to agree with what is spoken in Astor that it did not semn worth 
while io print them. 

What I have given of the DSh dialect is new. That places it 
will be remembered, is inhabited by Dfirds who have become 
Buddhist; from their complete (and probably early) separation 
from other Dard communities one would expect differences in 
their language. In the vocabulary given some are to be observed, 
but I confess that this is too meagre to be of much value, only 
the drawing attention to this separate dialect may be Of some use. 

The Tibetan. 

Of the varieties of the Tibetan language spoken in these terri¬ 
tories I have in the list named but two, that spoken by the 
Champfis, or nomads, and that of the settled Ladahhls. There are, 
I believe, local differences within tliis latter division; the Zanskfir 
people speak somewliat differently, and also the people in the 
neighbourhood of Kargil; but I am not able to give any detailed 
information on this subject. 

The Tibetan has been so thoroughly studied that the best 
thing I can do here is to name some of the publications which 
might best, or most easily, be consulted by anyone wishing to 
acquire a knowledge of it. These are: 

A Grammar of the Tibetan Language, in English, by Alexander 
Csoma de Kotos. Calcutta, 1834. 

Essay towards a Dictionary, Tibetan and English, by A. Csoma 
de EorSs. Calcutta, 1834. 

A Short I*ractical Grammar of the Tibetan Language, with 
(^[leoial r^erence to the Spoken Dialects, by H. A. Jaesehke. 
Kyelang, 1865. 
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A Tibetan Dictiooaiy, bjr the kat autbor, in tbe Boman 
dwracter, has also^ I believe, been published. 

Use. or Pbvan. 

With idl these different lan^ages current in the territories it 
can be understood that in carrying on the Gorernraenteome diffi¬ 
culties occur through their variety. It is not easy to say' whether 
these difficulties have been increased or lessened by the use for 
official documents of yet another fbngne, one not spoken in auy 
pert of those territories either by the commonalty or as the Court 
language. The official written language is Perrian.* Orders gpven 
by the Maharaja are written in Persian-Character and language. 
In the British province of the Panj&b the Persian character is 
employed for writing the Hindoet&ni language, but here in 
Jummoo none of the vernaculars are written in that character, 
the Persian language itself is employed. Under the Maharaja the 
Government accounts are kept in Persian, and in almost every 
case that language is the medium of official communication, 
though it is true that the Dogrl, as will be shown below, is in 
some oases used.' 

Though Persian is so commonly written that all who would 
a^ire to an office of any estimation must become fomiliar with it, 
yet it 16 very seldom spoken in Jummoo, only, indeed, when scnne 
trader or other traveller from E&bul or frok Yarkaud comes, 
unacquainted with our familiar dialects, and makes himself under¬ 
stood with Persian, which is the French of Asia. 

This use of Persian for Government writings is to be traced back 
to the Court of the Delhi Emperors. There Persian had always 
been tlie polite, and it remained to the last tbe official, language; 
for long had it bemi tbe practice of those classes of men who were 
likely to have a hand in the civil affairs of Government early to 
acquire Petsian, and so, on the formation of Ban^t Singh's kingdom 
in the Panj&b, it naturally became the official written language of 
his Court, although Ban^t Singh himself was unacquainted with 
ii Perrian still had that position when the British came into the 

*' Penlitii is oillcd in Ltdin bjr. tlia namee flni and bani. 
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and it beM its plsoe for some little time after, tmtil 
the system -was ohaDged . to tiiat in use in the N(»th>w^ Pro* 
vinoes, where the Persian alphabet is used for the Hindostfinl 
dialect—a plan that has evident advantages (since Hindostfiid is 
beooining familiarly spokmi hy many of the Panjib people), advan^ 
tages which would be increased were the writers of Hindostinl to 
make nse of a less elaborate idiom and less recondite words. The 
adoptirm of Pmsian in tbe Jnmmoo Court came about from similar 
causes; but I cannot say whether its use dates from an earlier 
pmiod or team the time of the connection of the countiy with 
Banjtt Singh's Court 


WbITTBN CHABACTBSa 

Besides the Persian character, which in these territories is 
hardly ever applied to any but the Persian language, there are 
three written characters used for the languages here spoken. 
These are Dogtl, Kashmlil, and Tibetan. They are all derived 
from the Devanigari or Shastil, the character in which Sanskrit 
is ^tten. 

In its old form the Dogil alphabet was imperfect and not ea^ 
to read either accurately or qui(^y. For this reason, a few years 
ago, the Maharaja caused to be invented a modification of it; by 
this it vas brought nearer to Devanigari, so near that the system 
is quite one with that, though the forms are somewhat different. 
It may be questioned whether it would not have been better to 
adopt the Devanigari alphabet itself^ which is known to certain 
ftlftjawa all over India; the difference already made is so great as 
to keep those who have learnt but one of the two Dogrl alphabets 
from toing able to read in the other. However, the subject of 
what is the best alphabet to make general is a wide one, and mwt 
be considered in coimeotion with the question of what dialect is to 
prevail and what langmges are to be generally taught* The 

** With a mixed popnlaticm of Hindiki and Muhammadan^ andi as ooem in th# 
Mhban^’aoonntry no lets than in the Bfitiah» it is diiHeiilt to j^teh n|Mm analphftbot 
lihely to be wiUinglyaddided by people of both religions. All those alfdiabets which 
am fimnded on Devanigari am' dislilted by tiie Mohammedans as being the vehide' 
by wUeh Hindu idolatry is tanght Hindfls often fear to have their eons taught 
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K«w Dogtl iB used fbr the petitions that ate road before the 
Hahanga; for this purpose it has roidaoed Persian, in whidh 
petitions were writtos when 1 first came to Jnmmoo; but it 
has not generally diq>laced either Persian or the Old DbgiL The 
Old Dogtl character is made nse of only for writing the Dogil 
langnage; it is allowed in certain official documents, as in rqpmts 
from officers of the army, who are of a class by whom Persian is 
hardly ever acquired; also many accounts are kept in duplicate 
—in Persian and Dogrl; the accountants of one cless are con¬ 
sidered a check on the others, a continuous side-by-side system 
of audit being thus carried out. 

Ghibhall is an imwritten dialect This is accounted for by the 
reason that the GhibhaUs, being Muhammadans, nill not learn the 
use of the Dogtl character, in which their own dialect might be 
written, but, if they learn anything, learn Persian, both writing 
and language; and the Persian writing does not well fit, and 
has never been used, for these dialects. But since for a knowledge 
of the Persian alphabet and language an amount of time must be 
spent beyond what most of the people can afford, the Ghibhalls 
are far more illiterate than their Hindfi neighbours the Dogtas. 

None of the Pahari dialects are written. Kashmiri is written, 
but seldom only. There is, as before said, an alphabet fitted to it, 
founded on the Devanagari, but this is almost entirely disused; 
Kashmiri is sometimes, but not I think often, written in the 
Persian character; Kashmiris of any education—whether they 
be Mnssulmfin or Hindu—are sure to know the Persian Ian- 

to know Pereian, nnoe with the alphabet and langnagOLthe ohildren aie enie to 
•oqiiire something of the tone of its litemtnre, which may give them a teaden^ 
towaids Mahammadanism. In my opinion, the best ettre,in the presentstaie of both 
Britiih India and the Maharaja's territories, is to be found in the adoption of the 
Boman ehaiaeter for whatever languages are used. It has been proved to be veny 
apidieahle to all the Hindi dialects ai^ to the Persian and Arabic words that are 
foimd in Hlndost&ni. It ia quicker to write than the Devui&gaii, and better to read 
than the Persian, and it can much more easily be put in type than efiher. Ayd it 
is not so essentially **Chrirtian** aa to hurt the susoeptibilitiea of people of the other 
Isithi. 

1 may here draw attention to apaper on the eubjeetof tbeaj^dkabilfty of the 
Boman alphabet to the laiqpugea of India which I read bsfote the Sooiety of Arts. 
It will be found in the Journal of that Booiety Ibr Bebruary 19,1975. 
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goi^ aod they seem to pK% oommTOicftting in writing by tiiat 

me^um. 

None oi tiie Bird dialects are erer written. 

Of the people who speak Tibetan, the Baltii are without an 
alphabet by which to write their own language. For reasons 
exactly parallel to those ezplained as affecting the Ohilhalls, the 
intioduotion oS Mnhanunadanism has made the Beltls also more 
illiterate. The Champfis not often learn to write. The Ladikbis, 
as before told, very commonly are able to write thmr own language 
in the Tibetan character well and fredy. 

These alphabets are used by natives of the country; four have 
been enumerated, viz. Persian, Dogtl, Eashmirl, and Tibetan. 
People who come to Jummoo from other parts not uncommonly 
have some other character which they write, specially apjdieable 
probably to the vernacular of their native place. Thus Sikhs 
from the Panjfib have their Gurmnkhl writing, Hindus from the 
centre of Hindostan will write either in DevanSgatl or in some 
allied form of character, Bangfills will have their own Bang&ll 
writing, and so on. I have known, besides the four first mentioned, 
as many as seven other alphabets in use by people who have 
settled at Jummoo. 
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explanation op the maps. 


CHAPTER XXH. 

IN EXPLANATION OP THE HAPS AND SECTIONR 
lup or mHA—omuL lur—m mx lurs— altitosib—show map—bach 

MAP—LAlRHIAaB MAP —PAITa MAP —POUTIOAI. MAP — ttOBIIODNSIlia RATM — 

XBB BODBDAXT UBB — IMTBBII» DIVUIOBI — BOVTXS — UOMBIUO TOWS AXD 

■KMimi. 

Map op India. 

This is inserted in order to give the reader, at a glance, a right 
impression of the relationship, in size and position, of the countries 
here dealt with to those with which he is likely to be more or less 
fitmiliar. The adjoining sketch map of England, drawn to the 
same scale, will riiow the proportion which the Indian Feninsnla 
bears to them, while the rectangle drawn shows what area is repre¬ 
sented in the maps which follow. This rectangle includes the 
whole of the Jnmmoo and Kashmir territories with small portions 
of the a^oining countries. 

The scale o£ this map is motvoot or an inch to 300 miles. 
The ooloaring <m it shows first, by the red tint, the part that goes 
Iqr the name "Btitidh India,” that is to say, what is directly 
adminwteted by the GoTemment of India; secondly, by the green, 
the Natipe States other than the one we are dealing with; third, 
by the ydlow tint, the Jumifioo and Kashmir territories them¬ 
selves. 

Genbbal Map. 

This map (which will be found in the pocket) is on a scale of 
loivTcst or an inch to 16 miles. The selected names make it a 
complete map of reference for the teztj but another object of 
it is to give^ by means of a cardhl arrangement of outline and 
hillHdiadin& a good and true impression of tlm physical features. 
While carefiilly and without exaggeration representing thb in- 
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«q^ul^e«rof the ground, we have done our best to make it a {ucture 
of tiie country. 

The antiuuity for fiur the greater portion are tiie published 
Bupe of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. These 
are on a scale of an inch to four mile% with the exception that 
the Survey Uap of part of Ijad&kh, not being yet restdy, has been 
anticipated by a rougher map (a photo»no(^;raph) <hi the scale 
an indi to eight miles; this last map (as has been mentioned in 
CSiapter xv.) takes in a portion of country which had not been 
systematically surveyed; for some of this, as well as for the ground 
which is beyond the scope of the G. T. Survey Map, we have also 
consulted Mr. Hayward’s Turkistfin map published in the Journal 
of the Boyal Geographical Society,* in which the valuable results 
of his journey to Yirkand are expressed. To the same traveller 
we are indebted for our knowledge of the geography of the Gilgit 
Valley; the information contained in his map of that country, 
published also by the Boyal Geographical Society,! has here been 
incorporated. For the ground at the north-eastern part of our 
map, Mr. W. H. Johnson, who explored it on his way to Ehutan, 
is the authority ; the Survey rdncograph map above mentioned 
gives the results of bis exploration. 

In looking at the maps of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
one is apt to coitsider them as in some way produced by a great 
machine, and to pass over the individual energies that have been 
expended in their construction. The organization, both scientific 
and practical, of such a department as the Survey of India has 
exotoised the best fiaonlties of many mind^ many minds of a 
hi£^ stamp, and its productions are a lasting monument to 
those whose lives were passed in tire work. For the carrying on 
of the Trigonometrical observations and the mapping of the topo¬ 
graphical details in a country of which so many parts are dilBcult 
or impossible of access, one whose most difficult places are often 
those most desirable to attain to for the work in hand, there has 
bew room for the display ofi and there has been displayed, by the 
officers of the Survey an admirable degree of perseverance and 


* Jonnwl Boyal Qeogr. 80 &, vul. zl, 1870. 


t Ibid., Tol. slL, 1871. 
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endarance, and, sKet difGkmlt of all, of oare exeidaed under tbe 
endurance of the faardahiiw of climate. The reeolt has been a 
map whose foundation, of triangulation, possesses ui exceeding 
d^;tee of accuracy, and whose topographical detail, though in 
some few cases not quite exact, makes it a map of extreme value 
and usefulness. 

To return to our own map. The eye will at once perceive that 
certain portions of it have been drawn in fi^m less detailed infor¬ 
mation than the rest; these parts (which are, indeed, sufficiently 
marked by the difference in the style of the hill-shading) axe 
the Chinese temtory to the south-east, and a broad strip alcmg 
the north of the map. It is this which was beyond the reach of the 
Survey for topographical examination, though even there trigono¬ 
metrical observations have reached and have fixed the places of 
many peaks. The authorities for tliese outlying portions have been 
mentioned above, and it must be remembered that the map has 
there a much lower .degree of accuracy, since the result of a quick 
journey of exploration is a very different thing from that of the 
systematic and long-continued work of the Survey department. 

For the line denoting the boundary of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir’s dominions I have incorporated with what has already 
been published some information of my own on the subject. Since 
this can best be discussed in conjunction with the question of the 
political relations of the neighbouring states, I will defer speaking 
in detail about it until after the consideration of the Politioal 
Map, when, under tire heading “ Boundary Line," the present map 
vrill again be referred to. 

The Five Mafs. 

A series of five maps on one scale 1 have designed to illustrate 
different branches of the geography <f the territories. Their scale 
is io 97 «>e, or an inch to 32 miles; this is half the scale of the 
General Map. A feature which is common to all is the marking 
of the heights above the sea in thomands; that is to say, each 
whole number represents the number of thousands of feet that the 
place marked by it stands above the sea level. Thus 12 denotes 
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11^000 feeft, and 9 * 1 denotes 9100 Ibet abore the sea. For sammit 
jhe%h{S, iadoding Pessee, a dot is placed to represent the exact 
spot, but for Talley*he%bt8 the number alone stands. Beneath 
the title of each map is an explanation of the way in which the 
ihree classes of heights—valleys, snmmits, and' Passes'-ore 
expressed. A character common to the first tour of these maps 
as that die colouring extends only to the bonndary of the Maharaja 
Kashmir’s dominions, the blankness of the space beyond does 
not imply, die absence of the characteristics denoted by the tints, 
but only that die representation of them has not been attempted. 
In the fifth map of this series, however, the Political Map, the 
colonring, the meaning of which will be fully explained below, 
extends to the neighbouring countries. 

Altitudes. 

We may examine, the figures that have just been mentioned, as 
denoting the altitudes, on any of the five maps, but perhaps it cau 
most conveniendy bo done on the first of them, the Snow Map. 
They afford an epitome of the information as to the form of the 
ground which has been given in detail in many of the preceding 
chapters. It may be well, by way of summary, to go over the facts 
so represented, even though it may involve some repetition. 

The valley-heights given are, for the most part, along the 
courses of the great rivers. W’e cau take in succession the 
B&vl, Cliinfib, Jhelam, Indus, and Shayok, and, following them 
up into the mountainous country, tiace the gradual rise of their 
beds. For the first three the level of 1000 feet occurs 

at points which are in one line, and this almost corresponds with 
the line of the beginning of the hills. Thus these three rivers— 
Rftvl, Chtoab, and Jhelam—debouch into the plain of the Panj&b, 
and reach the less confined and more spreading part of their 
course, at nearly the same level. From the sea, upwards, to this 
level of 1000 feet, the rivers are navigable; above, the current 
is too powerful, and the coarse is too much broken by rapids, for 
navigation to be practicable. The 2000 feet level of the 

Bavl is about where die Outer Hills end and die region of the 
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Ifiddte MonniaioB begins; the plaoa is 24 miles in a stfaij^ 
line above the 1000 level, bat mote than tiiat aloDg the 
course that tbe main stream of the river takes. Above this the 
B&vl flows in the Chamba countiy, where I have ncrt followed 
it. The course oi the Cblnftb is tluoug^ the country 

described in Chapter vi. Following this river up foom the 
1000 feet level, we have to pass over afar greater distance than in 
the case of the BAvl before coming to the level of 2000 feet. 
Then successive thousands are reached in gradually diminidung 
distances; especially from 4000 to 6000 the rise is more sadden. 
Above 6000 I have not followed the main stream oif the 
Chlnab; the figures I have laid down along the BhutnS tributary 
show, however, how qntckly that valley rises to 11,000 feet; above 
this height we come on to glaciers, on which, within a very few 
miles 15,000 is reached, while 17,300 is the height of the Bass; 
which is a narrow gap in the thin rocky ridge that divides the Chln&b 
drainage from that of the Indus. Taking now the Jhelam 

itiver, we see that a great space has to be traversed between the 
1000 and 2000 feet levels; but 3000,4000, and 5000 ate more 
quickly attained; along this latter part of the course numerous 
rapids occur, the surmounting of which soon brings one to a high 
level. Just above the level of 5000 feet we reach the high and 
wide and flat valley of Easbmir, where the river again becomes 
navigable, and so it continues as one follows it to the south-east, for 
some 60 miles (as measured nearly direct, without the windings), 
up to the level of 5500 feet, and there the streams divide and the 
volume of water in each is not enough to sustain navigation. The 
branch of the Jhelam called the Sind joins it in the flat part of 
the valley of Kashmir, but as one traces that branch upwards one 
sees, by the figures 6, 7, and 8 closely following one another, that 
we are again among the mountains, that the bed is rising quickly 
as we advance. Nearly at the head of this stream occurs the 
Pass, height 11,300 feet, the lowest gap through this ridge of 
the Himalayas. 

Of the Indus, the lower portion that our map takes in is one 
unexplored by Europeans, and nearly unknown. Our definite 
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idbimi^n b^ns where it is alteidy at the levd <rf 4000 feet. 
It is 4^>anoteri8tio of this rivet that tira steepMss its fell varies^ 
now becoming greater, now less; that as ^ ascends one gets 
to where the slope is more sadden and agrin flatter, and so (m. 
13ie varying distances at which ate placed the flgares denoting 
each thonsand feet illustrate this dearly. Some the longer 
distances, as between 7 and 8 and between 10 and 11, include 
spaces of several miles in which the river flows through an allu* 
vial flat with a comparatively low dope, the intermediate parts 
being mostly in a narrow channd between rocks. At the highest 
portion of this river's course, as &r as it lies within the Mar 
haraja's boundary, at a level of 13,800 feet, is a long flat of 
allnvinm, through which the river flows dnggishly.* 

Of the branches of the Indus, there is first the Gilgit Btver, 
flowing from the north-west; along this there are a few observar 
tions noted, some made by myself, the higher ones by Mr. Hay¬ 
ward, which tell of its coarse up to 9500 feet. The fall 

of the Shfiyok River corresponds for some distance with that of the 
Indus; it afterwards divides, within a short distance, into three 
branches, that which flows from the north, and bears the name of 
Shayok, along which 1 have no hdght recorded; the Chang- 
chenmo stream, on which the level of 15,000 feet is marked, where 
it flows quietly over a pebbly bed; and, lastly, the T&nktse 
stream, the valley of which leads up to the long stretch of the 
Fangkong Lake, at the level of 14,000 feet. Along other 
tributaries of the Indus—the ZSnsk&r River, and others—* 
certain heights are marked, but the series of figares'‘is not 
complete. The figure 15, in two places, denotes the 

altitude of the high-level flat valleys of Bnp^u, which lie between 
the upper branches of the Zanskar Biver and the Indus. 

So much for the valley-heights; we now come to the 
summits. The figures that mark the height of the peaks are 
obtained almost entirely from the G. T. Survey, and, being de- 

* I am inclined to connect this character of inequality of dope in the Indus bed 
with the changes that ocouired in the glacial period from the damming of the Hvor 
by gfcat glaciers and the formation of great thiokneasea of laeostrine deposit 
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rifed from iMgcnometrical lAwrvKtiottB, faa?e tiro big^iest d^ree 
of aoconey. For the helots of Pmsm I haye rdied on 1117 pva 
lulling Poiat ohemmtions lAere they have been taken nndet 
iavoand>le dreomstaaoe^ alyraTs redconing from the neareat tii> 
gtmomeitrieaUydetennined datum; where I have not made snch 
obnrvationa, the maps of the Survey and of other authorities, as 
Johnson and Hayward, have been followed, whose altitudes for 
Passes were obtained in the same way. 

The outermost hills are ranges between 2000 and 8000, 
or 3000 and 4000 feet high, with parallel valleys between 
tiiem. This outer hill region is ended, in some parts dis¬ 
tinctly, in others more indefinitely, by the branched mass of 
higher hills which I have called the “ Middle Mountains.” The 
figiires varying fn>m 6 to 10 , or sometimes 12 , are placed at 
summit-points on the ranges of these List; these mountains are 
indented by innumerable ramifying valleys, and are cut through 
by the deeper ones of the great rivers. Behind these moun¬ 
tains, rise up, still in continuation of or connection with them, 
the lofty ranges whose course has been pointed out in detail. 
Tliose endrcling l^hmir have, it will be seen, many summits 
that reach 15,000 feet. Of the Passes into that country there are 
several at an elevation between 11,000 and 12,000 feet, but the 
valley of the Jhelam gains an approach into it at 5000. The 
watershed between the Ghlnab and Jhelam on the north-west and 
the Indus on the north-east is in a great mass of mountains, in 
whose summit-altitudes there are large variations. Beginning in 
tlie south-east, 20,000 and 21,000 is not an uncommon height; 
more to the north-west 16,000 and 15,000 is the height of 
the ridge; last of all, however, rises the great mass of Nmiga 
Parbat, reaching nearly to 27,000 feet. The Passes across this 
watershed are first, on the south-east, above 17,000 feet, then comes 
one at 14,800, and then the lowest at 11,300, while farther on, 
where the ridge itself is least elevated, there ure none less 
than 13,000. From the line of this watershed on to the 
Indus Biver itself a large area is occupied by mountain masses 
branching in sudi complicated fiidiion that one cannot attempt 
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to (ioMtibo th«ir direetion in wotd^ only the Genmnl will 
gife to tiie mind an idea of-them. The’heights of the peaks 
may be said to be, in the sonth-eartem part, a little more or 
less than 20,000 feet; in the north-western part from 17,000 
to 19,000; the levels of the valleys that cot in among them 
have already been recited, while numbers showing the height 
of certain cross Passes give the minimum height cd the 
branching ridges. Then between the Indus and Shayok vallqrs 
comes the Leh Bange, whose summit-ridge is from 18,000 to 
20,000 feet, with Passes through it at about 17.000 feet. 
Beyond the line of the Shayok is the lofty ground which sepa¬ 
rates the drainage to the Indian Ocean from that which flows 
to the plains of Turkistan. On the east are the plateaus at 
16,000 and 17,000, becked by the Kuenlun Mountains on the 
north, and by a less important range on the south. These plateaus, 
being isolated areas of drainage, constitute the watershed at this 
part. West of them the two systems of drainage have a ample 
line of separation. The space between the Sh&yok and the 
watershed is occupied by very lolly mountain ranges, where 
peaks of 24,000 and 25,000 feet are not uncommon; the occur¬ 
rence of these great altitudes for such a length and width as 
they are found in makes this tract one of the most considerable 
mountain-masses in the world. 

Snow Map. 

In this map the area of country within the Maharaja’s boundary 
is tinted in four different ways. One colour shows where no 
snow falls in ordinary years; another shows the parts over which 
snow fidls and stays less than three months; a third colour shows 
where it stays more than three months, but does not produce 
glaciers; the fourth is the glacier-area. 

I must be carefhl to explain what I mean by “glacierHirea.’’ 
It is the area from which the drainage of snow or of rain reaches 
to glaciers. I should like, instead of this, to have mapped obt 
the area of perpetual snow, but I found I had not the data for it. 
The gladeivarea, as above defined, is far wider than that of jier- 

2 I 
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jpetnal BBOWy b^t Bt the same time we may know tiist (witii Texy 
few, if -any, exei(»Uona) where ghuner^uea ia marked thrae ia 
perpett^ mow.w^htn ,it, that the glaoim>area ja an eztenaion of 
the area of perpetual snow. . 

The lines t^t bound the different areas must not be too much 
reckoned on as exact The snow-fell is apt to vary in diffsrent 
years; I hare endeavoured to represent a mean; the information 
was derived partly from my own observation, but chiefly from 
what was told me by the people; since the duration of snow much 
affects their occupations it is closely observed by them; this refers 
to the inhabited parts, which are mostly the valleys; where a 
Ime runs along the side of a mountain it cannot be taken as 
closely accurate, for a varj'ing aspect* towards the sun will cause 
differences which it would be almost impossible either to ascertain 
or to represent on a map. 8o the lines are only true as represent¬ 
ing tn a gmercA way what they are designed for. The uppermost 
line, that which limits the glacier-area, is obtained from the larger 
map by marking off those parts from which snow felling and 
slipping, or rain falling and flowing, reaches to glaciers below. 

The plain of the Panjib is free from snow,* and so are the 
first ranges of the bills; but when we reach those which are 
nearly 4000 feet in height we find that snow fells upon them in 
the coldest part of the year, in January. Thus nearly all the 
Outer Hill region is left free, though some of the higher points 
of it catch the snow in ordinary years, and lower ones occasionally. 
It is on the outermost slope of the Middle Mountains that 
regularly every year a fell of snow occurs, and as the top of this 
slope is from 6000 to 8000 feet high, while the snow fells down to 
as low as 4000 feet or lower, a great vertical height of snow is 
to be seen on it after a winter’s storm; but with tiie first son the 
level of the lower edge rises, and the snow only stays in the 
higher parts where it fell thicker. 

Thus the line that ends the area of no snow roughly coincides 
with the boundary, as far as a boundary can be defined, of the 

* Since thki vw written newe bu reaebed ui of mow baving fidlen ot labor and 
Jilondbiir (wintir of 187S-i). Tbit I believe to bnve been petlbotlr unpreoedeated. 
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lliddle lloantaiii regioB. Bat it will be seen that the general 
nm of that line ia indented in two or three placee, especially along 
line of the CSdn&b; this denotes that tiie deep ral)^ of that 
riwer, cutting through the moantains, reaches down below the 
level at which snow usually falls. The Jhelam Volley again (of 
which only one side is shown in the* colouring) carries the no-snow 
area &r among the hilla On the Indus, only the very lowest spot 

the portion of its valley which comes within our ken is free 
from snow. Since this place is 4000 feet in altitude, and is more 
than two degrees higher in latitude than the parts we first touched 
on, the cause of the absence of snow can only be the greater dry¬ 
ness of the air, the smaller amount of precipitation. 

The line that divides the less-than-three-months area from that 
where snow stays for three months or more is for the most part 
drawn along the face of mountains at a height of at least 10,000 feet. 
Something like that-height is wanted for such an amount of snow 
to fall as will last for three months on the slopes exposed to the 
sun; but in the valleys (which are often deeply riieltered from 
the rays of the winter sun) a much lower altitude sufiSces. 
Thus in Padar, in the Chinab Valley, at a level of a little over 
(lOOO feet, snow stays for four or five months. The great inlet 
of the above line along the upper course of the Jhelam Biver 
denotes tliat the Vale of Kashmir is covered with snow during a 
less time than three moiitlis; the head of the valley, however, and 
the higher parts of the karewas, come on the other side of that 
limit In the valley of the Indus, Skardtl has snow for about two 
months, as 1 Icam from Dr. Thompson’s ‘Western Himalaya.’ 
In the Gilgit Valley I ascertained that its duration was less than 
three months until GakUj was reached, where it lasts for the whole 
of that time. 

We next see that beyond the boundary lines pointed out there 
is an enormous area of country where snow stays for more than 
three montha In many parts of this five months is not an un¬ 
common time for snow to cover the fields; in the upper villages 
of the BhutnA Valley six months is the duration; and at the 
village of Karim, near the head of the Hasora Valley, it lasts on 

2 I 2 
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Ilie fields fiw mrea montiis; tlus is tbe longest on any coltitet^ 
ground. 

The whole of Ladfihh has been pnt in as nnder snow for mote 
than three mcmths; for certain portions of that country this is 
only true in the sense that snow falls and does not melt within 
three months; it happens that in parts of Bnpshn snow fidls so 
lightly, the covering of it is so thin, that before long, partly by 
evaporation and partly by the drifting of it by the wind, the 
valleys, even at the level of more than 13,000 feet, become free. 
This it is which enables the Bnpshn nomads, the Ch&mpSs, to 
keep their herds and flocks through the winter without a store of 
fodder; their winter encampment is on the flat alluvium of the 
Indus, at a level of 13,800 feet, in a position where, thou^ the 
cold is intense, snow does not fall thick, and it disappears by 
the twofold action of the air. In Nubra also the snow is apt thus 
to disappear, and in the lowlands of that valley some pasturage 
can be got in the winter time. Still all these places I include 
in the area of more than three months, since melting of the snow 
does not take place. 

It is characteristic of the snow in Ladfikh generally that it is 
fine-ffrained and dry; the first quality must be due to the small 
absolute amount of moisture in the air at the time of precipitation, 
the second to the intensity of cold. 

We now come to trace the highest of our Imes, that which 
marks out the glacier-area, and at the same time we will consider 
the distribution of Perpetual Snow. 

It has been explained in Chapter ix., that the Panj&l Moun¬ 
tains, though rising above 15,000 feet, are free from snow that 
permanently lasts, and no glacier now occurs among them; only 
signs occur that .tell of the former existence of glaciers. The first 
line of mountains where glaciers occur is the Watershed Bange. 
In the south-east part of this the great width marked with the 
tint of our glader-area shows that here the glaciers are many and 
large. Gk>ing north-westwards we see that the width lessens; then 
isolated spaces only occur, which tdl of small scattered glaciers 
lying in the hdlows of the highest of the mountains; then comes 
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a loQg ^Ntoe withoaC any g^bden at all, wldcli ia wi^re the lieiglit 
of the ridge has &lle& to lS,00p feet; bat at laat, ia the .great 
nifUB cS Hangs Parbet, ia a-wide «rd lofty area of glaciernmahing 
enow. Between thia watenhed and the range that 

makea the TnrkiatSn watenhed, ia a wide qmoe erha» glacien 
ooour bat here and there by the higheat peaka, and not over any 
great area. Bat on reaching the lasUmentioned rimge we come 
to the wideat part of the gladerarea. Here the monntdna are of 
the moat lofty, and the gladera they give riae to the largeat, in 
the world. Some account of one or two of them has been given 
in Chapter xvi., under the headings BSsAa and BrdMU. In the 
eastern part of thia watershed, where the ground ia more in 
plateaus, glaciers cease, and a way can be found from one drainage* 
basin to another without traversing glaciers or snow. 

As to the height of the snow-line—the height at which the 
supply and the waste of snow balance one another—it has long 
been known that on the Himalayas it varies much. 

Many years ago Lieut. R (now General) Strachey,* established 
the facts that for the portion of those mountains between the 
Sutlej and the north-west frontier of Nepal the snow-limit was at 
these different levels for the three following positions: 


On the lonth of tile mow-belt . 15,000 feet 

„ north „ „ . 18,500 „ 

„ eonthem iiiuse of Kailw (whidi ia farther 

within Tibet). 19,500 „ 


He showed also that this was due to the less amount of anoy 
that fell on the inner side of the range, as compared with tiie 
outer. 

In these westernmost Himalayas which we are dealing with, we 
find quite corresponding differences in the snow-limit^ though on 
rite whole, in spite of a higher latitude by ftom 2° to 5^ the level 
of it is still higher. In estimating the level of the snow-limit it is 
necessary, as pointed out by General Strachey in the paper just 
referred to, to strike an average of the inequalities of the W, 

j 

* See J(m^ Aslftlio Boo. of Bengal, toL xfiii. 
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wbidi are cawed by rach accidents as the steejmesct of dope of the 
moantain and its aspect to the sun. In order to 6z the limit tot 
the largest possible area» 1 have, in additiw to my Own obsenra* 
tions as to the occnzrence of snow (which indeed are not numeroos 
enough for the object in view, as they ate only good for this pur* 
pose when made in the autumn—after the summer melting and 
before the fresh fsdls), drawn upon the G. T. Survey Map for 
information, going on this assumption, that where a 'glacier exists 
some of the mountain which gives rise to it must have perpetual 
snow.* 

Let us now, for the purpose of following this subject over the 
large area before us, divide it into Zones, and consider each in 
succession. 

1 st Zone: the country outside, that is to the south-west of, 
the watershed of the Chln&b and Jhelam on one hand 
and the Indus on the other. 

2 nd Zone: the mountains of that same watershed. 

3rd Zone: between that watershed and the line of the Shayok 
with its continuation along the Indus. 

4tli Zone: between the Shayok-Indus line and the high land 
which makes the Turkistan waterdied. 

In the centre of the 1st Zone we have the Panjal Range 
without perpetual snow, and this has several poiuto between 
15,000 to 15,500. To the north-west, on the ridge that separates 
Kashmir from Ehaghan, it seems that there are heights a little 
over 16,000 without glaciers, while 17,000 produces them. Thus 
it would seem that for the 1st Zone 16,500 feet may be taken as 
the snow-limit, and this is supported by the facts of the range on 
the south-east, dividing Ghamba from P&dar. 

For the 2nd Zone, aftm: the great mass of NangS Parbat, we 
have a long gap without glaciers, where the watershed is made by 

* Even if this aasnmptiaa is not exactly ooneot we shall not bo ihr wrong in 
fdlowing it It is true one sometinies sees little gladeis in the bottcnn of amphi- 
theatres of nwuntains which do not hear snow on their snnunits, hnt thsit one b 
ahnost sure to find snow-tdoses at the foot of the oliifo, whiofa must be oosainually 
nittfoioed, and perhaps neveretttirdy melt! these cann^ theiefoie! be tur from the 
limit. 
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a ridge that srerag^ leas than 15^000 Caet As we come south¬ 
eastward the pmIcb on tiie Watershed Ban^ rise, and when thejr 
reach the Imight of 17,000 feet gladers originate from them; 
something undm that, therefiwe, may be taken as ihe lower limit 
of perpetual snow, and thus we must conclude that there is, if any, 
little ^iisrenoe betwemi the he^ht of this- in the let and in the 
2nd Zones. 

In the 8rd Zone we see a great difference, going from north¬ 
west to sonrii-east, within the zone itself. At first the gap of 
the Indus Talley, and probably the ccanpamtive lowness of the 
range between Nangi Parbat and Tilel, and again the Pass of 
Drfis, hare their influence in admitting moisture-bearing winds to 
that tract; so that between the Hasora Talley and 8k&rdfl the 
snow-leyel is yet not more than 17,000. But beyond Sum, oppo¬ 
site to which the Waterehed Bange is loftv and can intercept the 
most of the moisture, we find peaks of 18,000 without any glaciers 
coming from them. Around Leh 18,500 on north aspects and 
19,000 on southern ones is the height of the snow-line. Farther 
on, in the eastern parts of Bnpshn and around Pangkong; tiie 
height of it is 20,000 feet. 

In the 4th Zone there is a Tariation corresponding pretty 
closely with that observed in the last At the north-west'porticm 
the snow-line seems to be about 18,000 feet. As one goes south¬ 
eastward, especially when Nubrfi and its great ridges are passed, 
the mountains must be at least 20,000 feet high, if not more, to 
retain snow continuoiuiy* A|id:,,this would seem to be about the 
limit on the EuenluU Monnte^'jM 

It follows from these last ■ factsx—of the snow-limit varying 
along tlie length of each of the la^t two zones—that the changes 
of the snow-line do not quite correspond with the different 
parallel ranges, from which our zones were taken, that, for the part 
north-east of the Jhelam and Indus watershed, lines more nearly 
north and south would best divide the areas of different snow-line 
level. For although that Watenhed Bangs is a great obstacle to 
the arrival of moisture-beating, snow-p^pitating, cloudy and 
t he part within is fitr drier, and has a frur h%her snow-limit than 
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that outside, yet, from die gaps and partial gaps before mentaoned, 
thoce is a wheeUag round of Uie moist urin<b and donds, whidh 
thus to some extent find their tray round the flank of the range 
to the inner region, so far at ail events as to affect its north* 
western portion. 

Although, from the small area they occupy, the tno»ied$ 
which have been described in a previous chapter (Chapter xv., 
Qmerdl ObtervaUons) have not on this map found a place, yet, 
in connection with the other snow phenomexia, it may be well 
here to mention them and to state that they are found at about 
the level of 16,000 feet. 

I will now put down, for the convenience of travellers, the 
words representing, in some of the languages used among the 
mountaios, the various states of snow: 



DOQBi. 

PiDABi. 

KASHMiBi. 

GiLaiti. 

LADjLXBi. 

snow .. .. 

barf. 

dang: 

diln. 

bin. 

klUL 

.. .. 

kakar. 

dangoth. 

yakk. 

aor. 

obirung. 

glaoitr 

,. 

zaryCin. 

bandar. 

kamnk. 

kin or kins. 

avakmche .. 

,, 

biwan. 

mini. 

binil. 

md. 


.. 

.. 

.» 

bir. 



Glaciers and avalanches not occurring in Dngar,the words for 
them are wanting in Dogil. The d in dang and the d and t in 
dangoOi are cerebral; the n in mryUn, kan, and kStu is nasal. 

Back Map. 

This map shows the geographical distribution of the various 
nations that have been described in the different chapters of the 
book. 

One of the tints given in this Bace Map, and repeated in the 
two succeeding maps, denotes the portion of the Maharaja’s 
territories which is quite uninhabited, and, with little excep* 
tion, uninhabitable. This includes the great spread of the 
Euenlun and Lingzhlthang plains and all that width of moun¬ 
tain country which, continuous with it, extends to the north- 
iresi Then there is the mass of mountain between the Shiyok 
and Indus rivers, the higher parts of which are quite tmfrequented. 
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Ilien, the other ade of the Indtp, is the broad qiaoe of bfiy 
ground—penetrated indeed by Talleys which are more or less 
populated, and which on the map are withdrawn from the unin¬ 
habited space—that reaches to the borders of the more feTonred 
tract of Kashmir and its ne%bbonring Talleys. It was a question 
with me whether the summits of the Panjal Mountains and of 
those east of Kashmir should be marked as uninhabited; against 
their being so marked there was this, that the people, especially 
the Gujarsj in summer take their flocks and herds high up tm the 
mountains from both sides, so that there is but a small width, of 
the loftiest mountains between, that is left unfrequented. 

The remaining portion of the country is coloured as inhabited 
by the Tarions races or nations which haTe been enumerated in the 
Introductory chapter and described in succeeding ones; the list 
is here repeated, with a reference to the parts of the book where 
details about the people will be found: 

Abtan. 

Dogra (Chap. ul). 

Chibhal! (Chap. in.). 

Pahttri (Chap. vi.). 

Kashmiri (Chap. vm.). 

Dard (Chap, xviii.). 

The Chdmp^, the only nomads of the list, occupy the tract 
called Bupshu, in the south-eastern portion of the country, as far 
os it is habitable; their tents are pitched in the high-le?el valleys 
at elevations varying from 16,700 feet down to 13,700 feet; below 
this they do not come. Lower down in the same valleys 

the LadahhU have settled, who are agricultural. Their villages 
are found even at the high level of 14,000 feet, and at every alti¬ 
tude from that down to about 9000 feet do they live. Besides the 
Indus and Shayok Valley, Ladakhls occupy the whole of Zanskar, 
-and they have made a small settlement at the head of theBhutna 
Biver on the other side of the snowy range. At the line of their 
contact with the Boltls they intermingle geographically, the two 
at some parts inhabiting alternate vil&^es, at some occupying 
different portions of one and the same village. Thus the two 
squares of the Ladfikhl tint within the Balti area denote outlying 


Tubamuh. 

Tibetan; subdivided into--- 
Balts (Chap. XVI.). 

T jad& kh! (Chap. xu.). 
Champ& (Chap. xiL) 
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oommuBitiM of LadSkhls, and sadi aqoarea mig^t be iiKneaaed in 
number if the degree of detail of the infoimatiion poaseBsed end the 
scale of the nu^ would allow it. The next race, the SaBl, 

ooonpy, mtiiw partly or wholly, the Talleys of certain soutbem 
tributaries of the Indus and a considerable length of the Shfiy<A: 
Valley and of the Indus Valley itseli^ down to 6000 feet above the 
sea. The outlying square of their colour near Leh marks the 
colony of Baltls at CShashot. 

The reascm of my putting such patches as this in squares is tp 
denote that they are conTentional representations, to show that 
there me within that spot some of the race represented, and not 
that the area of their occupation is exactly represented by the 
patdi of colour. This remark applies as well to the Language 
Hap and the Faith Map. 

Passing on to the Aryan Races, we find the D&rds occupying 
the north-western comer of the territories; within the boundary 
it is chiefly in these places that they live—the Gilgit Valley, the 
Astor Valley, the Dras Valley, and some spots in the Indus Valley; 
also they occupy the head of the Kishangangfi Valley, there 
approaching to but a short distance from Kashmir. The 

Ka$hmXn$ constitute the whole population of Kashmir, the most 
thickly peopled part of all the territory we are dealing with. 
They have spread also bey<md the bounds of Kashmir into some 
of the neighbouring valleys, and have made scattered colonies, 
usually flourishing, in many other parts, among races strange to 
them. The squares of the Kashmiri colour denote some of these, 
and beyond tiie reach of our map, in the Panjab itself, are they 
to be found. The PaharU are the next neighbours of 

the Kashmiris to the south; they live in the eastern part of 
the Middle Mountains. The ChtbhSllB occupy both the 

Middle Mountains and the Outer Hills on the north-west and 
west That name, as I have used it, includes tribes who differ 
somewhat among themselves, but I have not been able to divide 
them aecnrately; I think that there is a rather marked 
differmice between the Bambis, in the northern part of the 
Ohibhdli tract (in the vall^ of the Eishangangft and the 
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Jl«3aia alwve Mtm&r&bail), and those ChibMll. tribes south of 
them. The I%rSs are in the dastem part of the Qatar 

Hill regbn. 


Lanocaoe Map. 

The languages spoken hare been the subject of a separate 
chapter; here, therefore, a very few words will suffice to explain 
this nu^ which shows the distribution of them. The principle 
lulled has been to mass dialects, and separate only such languages 
as are mutually incomprehensible. The number is thus reduced 
to five. The tint for "tminhabited country’* stands as before. 
The Thibetan languige here marked out is that which is spoken, 
with not much difference, by the three Tibetan races who were 
distinguished in the last map; the area of it also includes a port of 
what in the Race Map is coloured “ Dard”; the reason of this is 
that the people of some few villages of the Dfird race (those 
situated in the Hand Valley) have lost their own language and 
adopted the Tibetan. 

The area of the Dard language is the same as that of the 
Dard race exliibited in the Race Map, with the exception just 
noted, and with the other exception that the colony of Rashmltls 
in Gilgit are not here shewn as separate, on account of their 
having adopted the D&td tongue. 

The Kashmiri language has nearly the same bounds as the 
Kashmiri race, for these are a people who are apt to keep up their 
ni|^t.inTial characteristics. The only exceptions to this which I 
have noted are, first, that case of the Kashmiri colony at Qilgit, 
and, secondly, the colony at Akhnfir, who have adopted the 
language of the Dogras they have settled amongst 

The Po&ari dialects, which are allied to the Eashmbl, which 
are intermediate between that language and the Dogil, occupy 
the same area as the FahSrl race itself. 

The ChOihatl and Dogri dialects are here put together and 
represented under one colour, the two being mutually compre¬ 
hensible; they occupy the combined area of the Dogil and 
Ghibh&h race of the last map. 
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Tiius we have mapped five tcmgaes of ondoabtedly so moob 
difference between each other as to deserve the name of s^Muate 
langnages, not merely of dialects. Of each, with the exception of 
Eashmlil, there are dialectic BabdivisionB, bnt these I have not 
attempted to map; I have here represented the great and striking 
divisions only. 


Faith Map. 

There are four religions, the geographical distribution of 
whose followers is represented on this map. Only three, indeed, 
are of much importance as regards this country. These are the 
three wide-spread religions of Buddhism, Hinduism, and Muham¬ 
madanism. The fourth is the ^ikh sect of the Hindis, which is 
very sparingly represented. 

The Buddhists comprise two out of the three Tibetan races 
who were represented on the Bace Map—the Champas and the 
Ladfikhls. They comprise also the inhabitants of several Dard 
villages, who, while retaining certain rites of their own, have 
adopted Buddhism. It should be noted that not only those Dard 
villages follow this religion who, it was shown, have acquired the 
Tibetan tongue and lost their own, but several others also who 
retain their own Dard speech. 

The Muhammadans include the Baltls, who, as before said, are 
but Ladakhls converted to Islam; nearly all the D&rds; the 
Eashmlils (taking them generally); and the ChibhShs. 

Of the Hindt faith are the Fahails and DogrSs. 

Of Sikhs but very few are to be met wiih in these territories. 
There are some villages of comparatively old colonisation in the 
Jhelam Valley—^more probably than I have marked, but only of 
those have I a record; and there is a Sikh temple and Ortm& or 
Book on the banks of the Ghlnab. 

It is the case that within the Hindtl area are many Muham¬ 
madans, not only oolomes from other races, but also natives of the 
same part who have at dijfferent times been converted; this is 
especiaily the case in the towna 1 have not attempted to repre 
sent these exceptions on the omp, but have remained cmitent will 
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drawing a line to separate the tract where the majority of the 
inhabitants'are Hindus from that where tbe majority are Mu¬ 
hammadans. On the other hand, in every town in tiie Muham¬ 
madan oonntry, Hindtls are settled, dhi^y as traders; and again, 
in Kashmir, a proportion of the inhabitants retain their old Hindtl 
faith; these are the Kashmiri* Brahmins; but neitiier of these 
classes has one been able to distinguish on the map on account of 
their being geographically so mixed up with the Muhammadans. 
In Appendix TII. will be found some statistics of the proportions of 
Hindfls, Muhammadans, dec., in the different parts of the country. 

Here in these territories is the spot where the three great 
Asiatio faiths meet. From the neighbourhood of the Brama 
Peaks, and from no other ^ Asia, one may go westward 
through countries entirely Muhammadan, as far as Constantinople, 
eastward, among none but Buddhists, to China, and southward 
oyer lands where tbe Hindu religion prevails, to the extremity of 
the Indian peninsula. 

PoLmcix Map. 

The objects of this map are the showing, first, by what Goyem- 
ments the Maharaja of Kashmir’s territories are surrounded, who 
are politically his neighbours; secondly, the subdivision of these 
territories themselves for administrative purposes; and, thirdly, 
the most practicable lines of routes that exist through them. 
These subjects will be briefiy treated of under the headings. 
Surrounding States, Boundary Line, Interior Divisions, and 
Bontes. 

SUBBOUKDINO STATES. 

Tbe Political Map then shows that on tbe south and the 
south-west the Maharaja’s country is bounded by some of that 
portion of the British dominions which is under the Lieutenant- 
Gtovemor of the Panjab. This includes two tracts—Ohamba and 
Khfighan—which are not ruled directly by the British, but are 
held by native rulers tributary to and quite dependent on them; 
the greater part, however, is British territory, pure and simple, 

On the north-west is the tract called Yfghktiln, or rebel- 
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land; this name it bas acquired from tiie combined lawleesneee 
and ind^)endenoe of the people who inhaldt it. This Yighist&i 
I haye again divided into the space raled over Bajas and 
the Space where the Oovemment is lepnblican. The are 
fonr^-thflse of OhitrSl, Yddn, Hnnsa, and Nagar. Of Bepublics I 
have got the position of several, as Tanglr, D&itel, Gk>r, Thallcha, 
and Chilfis, and others exist lower down the Indus. Some littie 
information on these States has been given in Chapter xz. At the 
extreme comer of our map there comes in, but it nowhere touches 
the hfaharaja’s boundary, a portion of Badakhslian, a State tribu¬ 
tary to the Amir of Kabul. 

On the north-east and north are the dominioits of the mler who 
till lately was called Atallq Ohazl, but who now bears the title of 
Amir, and is called by the English " Amir of Kfishghar’*; he is the 
ruler of Eastern Turkistan, whose capital at this time is Kasbghar. 

On the south-east we have Chinese Tibet, which is governed 
by the Grand Lama at Lhasa, who himself is tributary to the 
Emperor of China. 


The Bouedabt Line. 

Though the above divisions are expressed by the tints in the 
Political Map, yet the details of the boundary between each of 
them and the Maharaja’s territory are best shown by the line 
drawn on the General Map, which should be referred to as well 
as the other for any point connected with the absolute boundary. 
Although I have given this with all the accuracy possible for 
me, yet in different parts there are many degrees o£ certainty 
about it. Hence a detailed statement on the subject becomes 
necessary. 

Let us commence at the most southern comer, near Mfid- 
hopfir. From that point north-westward to the river Jhelam, the 
boundary, with the British districts of GurdSsp&r, Syfilkot, Gujrftt, 
and Jhelam, is defined by pillars, and has been carefully mapped. 
From near DuliSl on the Jhelam upwards to the &lling in of the 
THiSgTiAn Biver, the Jhelam Biver itself is the boundary; the right 
and left banks respectively belong to the British and the Maha- 
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n^’i Ghrrer&ment. Fkoii tiie last-aamed point the boundary 
line, still fixed and nadispatod, follows the/ridge whioh diTutes the 
drainage of Ehfighftn from that of the EidiangangS.. 

After this 1 have put it*down as following the ridge bdiween 
the country of Chilis <m the one hand and the higher part of the 
EishangangS Talley and the Astor Talley on the other. But we 
have here reached a part for whioh there is no anthoritatiTO map 
to foHow for the boundary ; it is therefore necessary to state the 
{wincipleson whioh I have prooeeded. 

In the first pla6e Ido not here consider any question—^if there 
be one—of theoretical right to the countries in quMticm. I am 
only depicting the state of occnpatidn, the political state, of the 
countries as they are. Now as to Chilas; that country, as was told 
in Chapter xx., has once been occupied by the Maharaja’s troops, 
who went there on a punitive expedition. On ^eir retiring; an 
arrangement was entered into, with the Chilad leaders for certain 
tribute to be paid to, and for hostages of good conduct to be hdd 
by, the Maharaja. The conditions have been kept to for more than 
twenty years. But I do not consider that this is enoi^h to con* 
stitute Chilas as even a dependency of the Mahanqa. His people 
cannot come and go freely; for messengers he is obliged to choose 
men who by some reason of connection or acquaintanceship ate 
more sure to be well treated than can be reckoned on for his 
nearer and more trusted ofScials. Thus so slight is the connection 
that it would not fairly represent the present political status of 
Chil&s to bring it within the boundary. My line, down to the 
Indus, represents exactly where the Maharaja’s direct authority 
ends and the ground frequented by Chilfisls begins. The 

HATTift relationship exists between the Maharaja’s Government and 
the independent village of Thalicha, which therefore I have ex¬ 
cluded from the territories. 

With the other neighbouring YSghist&n republics there is less 
connection still; they are necessarily put outside the boundary. 
The line is a natural one, following a watershed. 

With Yasln and Hunza I have carefblly depicted the boundary 
as it actually was in 1870, and as now, in 1874, 1 believe it re- 
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manta In 18701 was <m tbe apot mysdf, and found th» boundary 
aa I now put it 

From Nagar for the moat part, and foom the upper part of the 
Hunia TaOey, the aepaiatian ia effected by a great and almoat 
impaaaable ridge of mountaina 

We now come to the Yftrkaud territory, under the rule of 
the Amir of Kfiahghar. Aa to the boundary with thia, from tbe 
Huatigh Paaa to the E&rfikoram'Faaa, there ia no doubt whatever. 
A great waterdied range dividea the two territoriea But it will 
be obaerred that from the Efirfikoram Pass eastward to past the 
meridian of 80°, the line ia more finely dotted. This has been done 
to denote that here the boundary is not defined. Thme has been no 
anthoritatiTe demarcation of it at all; and as the country is quite 
uninhabited for more than a hundred miles east and west and north 
and south 1 cannot apply the principle of representing the actual 
state of occupation.'' 1 have by the dotted boundary only repre¬ 
sented my own opinion of what would be defined were the powers 
interested to attempt to agree on a boundary. At the same time 
this dotted line does not go against any actual, facts of occupation. 

These last remarks apply also to the next section, from the 
Knenlun Mountains southward to the head of the Changchenmo 
Valley; for that distance the boundary between the Mahan^’s 
country and Chinese Tibet is equally doubtful. 

From the Pass at tbe head of the Changchenmo Valley south¬ 
wards the boundary line is again made strenger. Here it represents 
actual occupation so far that it divides pasture-lands frequented 
in summer by the Maharaja’s subjects from those occupied by tbe 
subjects of Lhasa. It is true that with respect to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Pfoigkong Lake there have been boundary disputes which 
now may be said to be latent. There has never been any formal 
agreement on the subject. 1 myself do not pretend to decide as 
to tbe matter of right, but here again I can vouch that the 
boundary marked accurately represents the present state. For 
this part my information dates fix>m 1871, when I was Governor of 
Ladakh. This applies also to all the rest of the boundary be¬ 
tween tbe Maharaja’s and the Chinese tenjtories. 
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Wbflce tlte Britidi distHct of S{^ comes <m tiiere has been a 
twondaiy dispute, wh&di was lately decked. From tibe pdnt 
marked “Qya Sif 22309” to i little fftriHier west thaa the B&ni 
Lidia Fees my lioe is diffcne&t fircHD what will be fbnnd on any 
pobUshed map. It expresses the result of the late negotiaticms 
on that boundary dispute, in which at one time I was concerned 
as Bonndaiy Gommissioner for the Maharaja; and though on 
one particular point this had not been settled when I 1^ the 
ooontry, I have smce ascertained that the line has been marked 
out as is here depicted. 

From near the B&ra Lachs Pass westward, and round to the 
omner we started from, the line, I believe, accurately represents 
an nndiqpated boundary. 

'W 

‘ Imtebior Divisions. 

For the representation of the administrative division of the 
Maharaja’s country I have adopted on the Political Map three 
tints or shades. 

One of these marks the tracts near Jummoo, or the Home 
Dbtricts as they may be called. These are seven ala's or Dis* 
tricts—Jummoo, Jasrota, Ramnagar, Udampflr, Biisl, Minawar, 
and Nausliahra—whose government has been arranged on a plan 
Him that, of the Districts in the Panj&b. Over each is a civil 
officer (sahib-i-zila’) corresponding to the Deputy Commissiohet 
of the British system, with an assistant (nalb-i-zila’); these are 
at the head-quarters; and there are three or four Tahdldars, each 
over a subdivision of the District that is called a Tabdl. 

Part of tliis area coloured as “Home Districts” is a tract 
marked BaJasMp of PHneh, lying north of the Naushahra Dis¬ 
trict. This is governed by Baja Motl Singh, first cousin to the 
Maharaja; it is held by him in close dependence on, and indeed 
obedience to, the Maharaja, who, however, interferes but little 
with its internal management. 

The next division is Eashmir proper, which is managed by an 
of considerable rank and powers. The separation of tbe 
government of Kashmir frmn that of the other divisions is almost 
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complete; the country is treated as a separate sSia or provinoe in 
the same way as it was when the Emperors of Delhi ruled oyer it, 
who goremed it by an officer who was called tHihadar, or, for short, 
sRha. This is the most important separate charge under the 
Maharaja. Kashmir (with the Jbelam Valley from BAramtlla to 
MuzafarSbad) is now divided into six districts, K&raraj, Patan, 
Sirinagar, Sliapeyan, Islamabad or Anat Nag, and Muzafarfibad, 
which are administered by a staff on nearly tlie same plan as 
the Home Districts, but whose officers report to the Governor 
of Kashmir, and not to Jummoo direct. 

The tliird division, separately coloured, I have marked “ Out¬ 
lying Governorships." It includes the country of the Indus 
basin, with the exception of Zansk&r, which is a part of Ladakh 
geographically but is attached to the UdampUr District. The 
three Governorships (the separation of which is marked by a line, 
though not by colour) are Gilgit, Baltislan, and Ladakh; these 
correspond to the “Non-regulation Provinces” of India as they 
were before legislation welded them into a more nearly homo¬ 
geneous mass with the others; that is to say, special rules are 
issued for each according to its circumstances, and on account of 
the distance from and difficulty of communication with the Court 
more latitude is allowed to and more independent power is 
exercised by the Governors. 

Bootes. 

The most fi^uented routes through the country are also ex¬ 
pressed on the Political Map, where the numbers accord with 
those put in the list of routes in Appendix IV. The roads are 
described so systematically and in such detail in the Appendix 
that it is unnecessary to say anything about them here, except a 
few words as to the order in,which they are put 

The first eight are routes from the lower parts to Sirlnagar. 
Then there are five roads which lead out from Siilnagar respeo- 
tively to Gilgit (No. 9), Skardii (Nos. 10 and 11), Leh (No. 12), 
and Kishtwar (No. 13). Nos. 14 to 17 are other roads that from 
various parts unite at Eishtw&r. Nos. 18 and 19 are two routes 
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from Eisbtwftr to Leh; No. 20 is tbe route from PSlamptr in the 
E4iigr& Valley to Leh; and No. 21 the route from Simla by SpitI 
to Leh. Na 22 is a road that unites Leh and Sk&rds. Then 
come fire routes (Nos. 23-27) from Leh onwards to Yarkand. 
Na 26 is from Leh to Gkir. Na 29 is the new trade-route, as 
originally planned, from F&lampSr by. Ch&ngchenmo to Yarkand, 
avoiding Leb. No. 30 is a possible alternative, from Pfilampftr 
by Elfirakoiam to Y&rkand, avoiding Leh. 

IsoHETBic Views and Sections. 

The object of these is to convey to the reader an idea of the 
vertical geography of the country. I here attempt to do so by 
means of three isometric views and four sections drawn trans¬ 
versely, at right angles to the former. These must be examined 
in conjiltaction with the General Map, the hill-shading on which 
will show the extension in plan of the raised masses represented 
in profile on the views and sections before ua 

In the isometric views, I have, for the sake of showing some 
detail, exaggerated the vertical scale as compared with the hori¬ 
zontal 2^ timea In order to correct what false impression may 
be made on the mind by this, I have attached below each view an 
outline of the same mountains on a true scale, equal to the hori¬ 
zontal one used above, namely, the scale of an inch to 10 miles. 
These outlines attempt an undistorted representation of the 
inequalities of ground; their datum-line is drawn on a curve 
which exactly proportionally represents the curvature of the 
earth. The views are isometric projections of the mountains as seen 
along three different parallel lines, the direction of which is north¬ 
west and south-east. No. 1 shows the various ranges of hills that 
lie between ^he plain of the Panjab and the Yale of Eaghmir. 
There are fimt the long lines of the Onter Hills, less than 5000 
feet in elevation, then the Middle Mountains that rise to 8000 and 
10,000 feet or so, and, lastly, the Panjal and the KSj Nag ranges 
wliich make the boundary of Kashmir to the south-west. The 
second isometric view, parallel as beforesoid to the lost, is taken- 
along a line drawn through the Vale of Kashmir in its length, 

2 K 2 
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teprewDted by a line on the Snow Map. Tlw Glided part girea 
a Beetkm tiurongh the Vale and the Khtghin and Kidbt^ 
Talleys; the oatlinea show those moantams which bound Kashmir 
on the north-east, which lie between the valley and the Indns 
watershed. The third shows the country that lies to the north- 
east of the Indus River. The inclination of the bed of that 
river is shown, and beyond it, north-eastwards, some of the many 
ranges and branch ranges. At the right-hand end of this view 
1 have made a shifting back of the representation, so as to get a 
section through the high plateau of Lingzhlthang, in order to show 
the relationship of that table-land to the Indus on the one hand, 
and to the Kumilnn Mountains on the other. The position of 
this last section is shown on the Snow Map. 

The transverse vertical sections will, I think, explain them- 
selvea They are plotted on a true scale (that of an Inch to 
10 miles), and since their datum-line is accurately curved in 
representation of the actual form of the earth, we can here acquire 
some idea of the size of this Himalayan Range in relation to that 
of our planet. All four sections are taken at right angles to 
the line of the sectional views above described, their direction 
being from south-west to north-east in parallel linefi, which are 
marked on the Snow Map. No. 1 goes through Muzafarabad and 
NangS Farbai No. 2 runs, at a distance of 90 or 100 miles from 
the first, from Bhimbar, through Isl&m&b&d andKargil,to the high 
mountains at the head of the Nubrfi Valley. No. 8, at a distance 
of 80 miles iiom the last, starts from the plains by Jasrota and 
passes through Zanskar and Leh on to the beginning of the Kfira- 
kfish drainage. No. 4, which is taken at a distance of 60 miles 
to the south-east of the preceding one, runs from near Hoshiyarpfir 
in the Fanjab through KangrS and Lahol and Rupshu, &c., to the 
Lingzhlthang and Euenlun plains, and ends at the Euenlun 
Mountains. 

A consideration of that which these sections depict will give, 
I think, a true idea of what a great mountain-chain or mountain- 
mass really is; it will show what the phrase “inequalities on the 
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eAT&’ii ntrfiKoe" letilymeani; itwill perhaps oorreot false notions 
of the snddennssB and tibe s^mteness <rf mountain ranges vhioh 
some may have acquired, while it shonld, by showing tire enonnons 
i^paoe over which great elevations of land exist, increase the im> 
preaaion of their real grandeur. 


AprEMOU. 
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APPENDIX 1. 


DOGBl GRAMMAR * 

Note.— The following special marks have been adopted in Appendices I., 1I|, 
and HI., and for the native words and names of places given in the Index:—The 
cerebral t, d, and r are distinguished from the dental t, d, end r, by being put in 
Italics where the rest of the word is in Roman ebaraeter, or by being put in Roman 
character if the rest of the word is in Ihilica: thus both tu8a/*a and tusaw would 
imply that the t is dental and the r is cerebral. Again, the nasal ir is expressed by 
n with a dot over it, thus, h. 

Noums Substantive. 


Ist Class : Masculine uouns ending in a. 


Singular, 

Nominative lauhra 

Genitive lanhre-da, -de, -dl 

Daiive laiihre-kl or lanhre-i 

Accusative lauhre-kl, or lauhre-1, or lanhra 

Ablative and Locative lauhre*thwau, ->yicli, -par 


Ageniive 

Vocative 


laulire-ne 

lauhre-a or a lauhra 


a hoy. 
of a hoy. 
to a hoy. 
a hoy. 

from, in, on a boy. 
by a hoy, 

0 boy / 


Plural. 

lauhre 

lauhren-dfi, -de, -di 
lauliren-ki or lauhreu-ih 
jlauhreu-ki, or lauhreu-lh, or 
( lauhre 

Ablative and Locative lauhreu-thwau, -vicb, -par 
Agentive lauh;*cu-no 

Vocative u laulireu 


Nominative 

Genitive 

Dative 

Accusative 


hoys, 
of hoys, 
to hoys. 

hoys. 

from, in, on hoys, 
hy hoys. 

Obeys! 


Nominative 

Genitive 

Dative 

Accusative 


2nd Class: Masculine nouns not ending in d. 
Singtdar. 

dahgai* a cotc or ox.] 

dahgarc-da, -de, -dT of a cow. 

dahgare-kl or cfahgare-i to a cow. 

dahgare-kl,orx?aiigare-i,ordangar a cow. 


• For some preliminary remarks, see Cliap. xxi. 

t This is the general wonl for the species; cow, ox, and bull have their different 
names. 
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JMatmmdLBeMn didgtt»4InrU, •vkh, 

/fvm,ie,«nnam. 

Agtalite 

dangar-ne ^ 

hj/aeote. 

FMa<M« 

dangui ar a ihfigar 

Oeowi 


PlmtiL 


NomkaUm 

dangar 

eome. 

■ 

WMIIWp 

darigaren-diy -dsy -d! 

efeame. 

IMm 

dangaren-ldy or da^gare-in 

iaeamt. 

ilMKMrtMW 

((bnguen-ld, «r cfa&gue-id, orl 

1 dangar 


: JStikiiaeatiLoaiiiBe (hngueD<4liiwi&, 

ykoNiy on emoa 

AgenHue 

dangaran-Dd 

hg eowe. 

VooaHue 

a dangaren 

Ooowtf 


8id dass: Feminine noona. 



Singular, 


SommAiee 

bakri 

aAo-goal, 

Oemiiffe 

bakria-da, -de, -di 

of a ike-goat. 

Daiipe 

bakri&-kl or bakria-I 

to a ike-gooL 

Aeeuiotive 

bakzia-ldy or bakrii-iy or bakri 

a ike-goat. 

ANaiiveand Locative bakrift-thwany -nch, -par 

i/rofMy tfiy on a die* 
( goat. 

AfeiUme 

bakria-ne 

hg a ike-goat. 

• VoeaUve 

bakriyk or a bidal 

0 Ae-goatt 

.* 

Plural, 


’Nomitaliee 

bakriyan 

Ae-goati, 

OeHUke 

bakrien-da, -de, -di 

of Ae-goate, 

Dative 

bakrien-kl or bakrien-In 

toAe-goati, 

Aeeaeative 

(bakrien-ki, or bakrien-iby or 
1 bakriyan 

|aAe-^oa(a. 

AUaiive and Locative bakrien-thwaii, -Ticb, -par 

i/rom, tfiy on Ae- 
1 goaii. 

Agentive 

bakrien-ne 

bg Ae-goati, 

Vocative 

a bakriyan 

OAe-g(»ati! 


Abjimtives. 

Ist Glass: Adjectiycs oxiding in Ct, 
Singular, 

NomiuUive^ nuucuUne knla black. 

feminine kali 

All ortar eam^ uamdine kale 

feminine kalii*. 
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imiMK DOOltl OSAMIlAlt. 

IM. 

JVoMAMtftMi mmmBm kik 

famMue lalijia 

dn iiikf Mfti| fftfTifiiKtt # InloB 
yhUfUfUtf kflion 

Bol vAan the ni1wlaiitif« takaa ia ilia tenmi&n fke iUid, Art ia 
Ae iHi i wiMUf a, fonn, Ae a^Jeettve mil be A A» oomqpoodiag fenu. 

SndOlMi: AJjeotiTes noteodingA d; 
ee Ad hendaome^/aegaB wild. 

TbeA wedargn no change. 


PnaovAii PBOvoma. 
JVrrt PenoH-^kigtiior. 


JfoatjaoAw 

main or aim 

J. 

QoMh 

meri) mere, meri 

ofme^mg. 

Daihe 

mi-kE or ml 

to mOo 

Aeeu$aike 

mi-ki or mi 

mo. 

JMaike mi Locative meie-AwSn, •▼idh, -par 

from, in, an me. 

Agmdm 

ntAin 

If mo. 


PArtA 


SfmdmAte 

aa 

we. 

OmiHte 

airi 

of ue, ouTn 

Dative 

Aoeueatiee 

faonieADaeB Ae if ia left] 

Itoao. 

fim. 

1 aaen-ta j ort, and acHneAnea, 
1 the i alone u left out' 

AtlatieeaiedLeoidwe fiare-ihwin, •yiob, -par 

from, in, on ue. 

Agentiee 

aaen 



Second Pemn—Singidar. 


Nomiaatibfe 

tun 

thou. 

OenUke 

terS, tete, tec! 

ofAee, %. 

Dative 

tu-A 

to thee. 

deeueatitfs 

tu-A 

thee. 

Ablative and Locative tore-thwan, -Tichp -par 

from, ta, on thcc. 

AffeaUoc 

toh 

hji (hee. 


PlwraL 


Ifominativo 

tOB 

you. 

Oemtive 

tuaSra, tnsaro, tusari 

of you, your. 

Datiae 

1 Boioetimes the Id is lofti 

to you. 

|ta8oh«ki| out, and somotimos 

Aceaoalive 

' tho i alono is loft out] 

you. 
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DOOUl grammar 


fAl»l*lbM>lX 1 


AJljlnitioe and Locative tniieii^tliwrm, -vich, -ptir on yon. 

Agentive tnHon by you, 

thw&rd is Bomotimos used for tueftrdy chiefly 1 think in the part of 
Dugar at the very foot of the hills. 


Third Pereon — Singular, 


liominalm 

u 

As, «ke, it. 

Genitive 

us-da, -de, -di | 

jqf him, (f hereof U. 

1 his, her, its. 

Dative 

us-ki or U8-i 

to him, to her, to U, 

Accusative 

us-kl, us-i, or 0 

him, her, it. 

Ablative and Locative 

us-thwan, -vich, -par | 

\from, in, on him, 

1 her, it. 

Agentive 

us-ne 

by him, her, or it 

Plural. 

Nominative 

o 

they. 

Genitive 

un-da or une-da, de, dl 

of them, their. 

Dative 

une-ki or une-I * 

to them. 

Accusative 

une-kl or une-I • 

them. 

Ablative and Locative une-thwah, -vich, -par 

from, in, on them. 

Agentive 

unc 

by them. 


Demokstbatiys Pbonounb. 

e ihis or theee is declined in a way corresponding to the personal pro¬ 
noun third person, making is-da, of thie^ and in-da of these^ while the 
declension of o that or those is identical ^ith it. 

The demonstrative pronouns la or iyh this same, and uai that samc^ 
corresponding to yihl and wuh! in Hindostwl, are thus declined: 



Singular. 

this same. 

Nominative 

ia or iya 

Genitive 

isse-da, -do, -di 

of this same. 

Dative 

isso-kl 

to this same. 

Accusative 

isse-ki 

this same. 

Ablative and Locative 

isse-thwah, -vich, -par j 

from, in, on this 

1 same. 

Agentii^ 

isso-ne 

Plural. 

by this same. 

Nominative 

lai 

tJiese same. 

Genitive 

indal, indel, indli 

of these same. 

Dative 

inneih or iunein-kl 

to these same. 

Acvttsative 

innelu or inneih-ki 

these same. 

1 

1 

1 

imiolu-thwan, -vich, -par j 

jfrom, in, on these 
i same. 

Ag^ice 

1 

iimdii 

* Query, tffic-tH. 

by these same. 
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DpGBl GHAMMAK. 
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Singular, 


Nminaim 

uai 

that eame. 

OeniHw 

usse-da, -de, -dl 

of that same. 

Dative 

usse-ki or nsse-i 

to that eame. 

Accueative 

usse-ki or usse-i 

that eame. 

Ablative and Locative usse-thwan, •vieht -par 

j/rom, t», on that 
( same. 

AgenHve 

usse-ne 

by that eame. 


Plural. 


Nominaiive 

uai 

ikoee eame. 

OeniHve 

unn^-da, -de, -d! 

of thoee eame. 

Dative 

nnneln-kl 

to thoee eame. 

Accueative 

unneln-ln 

thoee name. 

AhlaHve and Locative unneln-thwan, -yioli, -par 

I from, in, on thoee 

1 eame. 

Agentive 

nnnein 

by thoee eame. 


Indbfivite Pbonouns. 


koi, 

some one, anyone, or any applied to persona. 


Singular, 


Nominative 

kol 

anyone or any. 

Genitive 

kuse-da, -de, -dl 

of any. 

Dative 

knse-kl 

to any. 

Accueative 

kase-ki, kose-I, koi 

any. 

Ablative and Locative kuse-thwan, -vich, -par 

from, in, on any. 

Agentive 

knse 

by any. 


Plural, 


Nominative 

koi 

any. 

Genitive 

knne-da, or kun-da, de, di 

of any. 

Dative 

knne-kl, or kune-ih 

to any. 

Accueative 

kune-ki or kune-Tn 

any. 

Ablative and Locative kune-thwan, -yich, -par 

from, tfi, on any. 

Agentive 

kune 

by any. 


kichh, sotiieUiingt anything^ or any applied to things. 
Singular. 


Nominative 

kichh 

<M|r. 

Genitive 

knso'da, -dc, -dl 


Dative 

kuse-ki 

to any. 

AncueaHve » 

kuse-kl, kuse-l, or kiohh 

any. 

AUativeand Locative 

kuse-thwan, -yioh, -par 

from, in, on my. 

Agentive 

kusc 

by any. 
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- 

Ptaral 


URMMMflfilW 

Upiik 

aug. 

QmMut 

jkiii»4a, Hia, «d^ or kmiada, ) 

1 ’^*5! j 

efae^a 

DoIim 

kinita-kl 

to amfo 

ifnnmitftw 

IdniibJd 

augo 

JUotiMOMlliooaljMkmie-Aiiiii,-Tioh,-pw 

/romp t»i on ang. 

AgeMfe 


hfoaf. 


jo km ukoever. 


u Jadiari w jb and ioi«« dadinod aepatatelj. Fmjo aee neat page 


For Mftateaar jo kiohli ia need. 


MatoMme 

IdtiMid or kinaln 1 

^OOMTOt or Mllf. 

Wmdmm 

kitaiain or Idaiiin 1 


Singalar. 


Moicutine 

kitni or kink ] 

^Aoio muek. 

Femmme 

kitnior Uiu 1 


Pbmd. 


MwmUme 

kitoeor Use 

|AoI 0 OUNIIf. 

FmimfM 

Iriniiw 


lanumATnn PBOvouiifi. 



Singalar. 



kun wkot 


NomnoHite 

kun 

fvkof 

Oerntwe 

knchdip -ddi -dl 

of whomt whoeet 

Dative 

kos-i {neual) or kna-ld 

to wkomf 

Aeeueative 

kus-i (ueval) or kns-ki 

whomt 

AHaiivemdLoeatite kua-thwin, •vich, 'par 

from^ tNp on wiiom 9 

Agentive 

kas-ne 

bg wkomf 


Plural. 


NominaHve 

kun 

wkot 

OemUve 

jkon-dip ^ -di, or knne-dai 
t -de,^ 

^ofvAmf wkoeef 

Dative 

kune-kl or kime-m 

to whomt 

Aeeueative 

kime-kl or ko&e-izi 

whomt 

AUatioe and Locative kuna-ttnrin, '^nch, -par 

firomt in, on mkoin t 

Ajfeative 

kune 

bg whomt 
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Ammnx l.] OOOBIOBAIUCAB. 

kd «la<f 



Singular. 


iVbniiiafiM 

keh 


Omihe 

jkiuhda, -de, -d! (mnal) or 
\ kifl-da, -da, -dl 


Daiive 

koa-ki (uiual) or ki04i 

fowlolf 

Aocuioiive 

koB-ki (tmoQ or IdMd 

uikait 

AhiaHveanikd LoeaUve 

jkuB-thwin, -Tidiy -par (amiaZ)) 

1 or kia-thwan« -yioli, -par I 

from^ m, or OH 
wiatf 

AgmOhe 

koa-ne (tiatcul) or Uno 

bgwhatf 


Plural. 


Nominative 

kek 

wiait 

Oenitive 

knne-da, -do, -dl 

of vAuUf 

Dative 

kune-kl or kone-ln 

to wiatf 

Accueative 

keh 

wiatf 

Ablative and Locative kune-thwan, -*nch, -par 

Jram^ in, oa wiat f 

Ageniive 

kune 

Igwiatf 


kolra nUdf 


Singular, 

Plural 

Maacidine 

koka 

koka 

Feminine 

koki 

koHayia 


Bslatiyi Pbovoiw. 



Singular, 

he who. 

Nominative 

jo 

Oenitive 

jis-da, -de, -di j 

\he whoeoy or he of 
1 wham. 

Dative 

jia-kl or jis-i 

he to whom. 

Aecusative 

jia-kT or jia-i 

he whom. 

AUative and Iioca<tw jis-thwftn, -vich, -par ■< 

\he from^ tfi, on 
i whom. 

Agentive 

jia-ne 

he Ig whom. 


Plural. 


Nominative 

jo 

(heg who. 

Oenitive 

jine-da, -de, -di 

itheg whoesyor theg 

I of whom. 

Dative 

jine-k! or jine-ih 

Aey loieiboiit. 

AcenmUive 

jine-ki or jine-ln 

Aep wkoia. 

Ailedive and LoeaHve 

jine-thwah, -rich, -par | 

\theg fromf in, on 
[ wAorn. 

Agentive 

jine-eh or jinen 

Aeglgwhom. 



m 


DOaR! aRAHMAK. 


[Appikihx f. 


BmwmE PBONomra. 

Fint, Second, and TUrd Fenom—SingnJar and PlwraL 


NtminaUve 

spun 

sdf or sdoes. 

Oenitwe 


apna, apne, apni 

iof self or sdveSf or 
i own. 

Dative 


apun-h! 

to self or sdves. 

Accusative 


apuh-hl 

sdf or selves. 

AUative and Locative apne-thwan, •Tioh, -par 

j/rowi, in, OB sdf or 
1 sdoes. 

Agentive 


apun 

by sdf or sdves. 



VXBBS. 





The verb hona, to be. 




Indefinite Tense. 



aun 

hnnda 

fern, blind! 

I 


tun 

hiinda 

fern, hnndi 

thou 


o 

hundii 

fern, hnnd! 

he, she, or it 

am, may be, 

as 

linnde 

fm. handiyan 

we 

had been, Ac. 

tUB 

huiide 

fern, handiyan 

you 


o 

hunde 

fern, handiyan 

they , 



The verb agrees in gender with the subject. 




Compound Present 

♦ 



atm 

hands bah 

I am. 



tun 

hunda haih 

thou art. 



0 

hunda hai 

he is. 



as 

hunde hah 

we are. 



tus 

hunde bo 

you are. 



o 

hunde haih 

they are. 



If the subject is feminine, the participle becomes hundi in the sin¬ 
gular, and handiyan in the plural 


* There is also a simple present of the verb to be; it has been written for me in 
two ways, flie one han, ha^ hai, hak, ho, Sain, the other the same with tlie aspirate 
left ont. In Dogri the aspirate is often pronounced very lightly indeed, and it is not 
unlikely that in that tense it has come to be left out in writing, but still exists in 
the sound. 



ApftJrbiX 1.^ 

DOOfil OftAMMAR. Rll 



Imperfeei, 



aim tiia /em. thi 

I yxte. 


tilu tha /em. thI 

thou met. 


0 tliii fern, thi 

hCf she, or it wan. 


as the fern, thijan 

we were. 


toB the fern, thiyah 

you were. 


o the fern, thiyan 

they were. 



Compound Imperfect. 

anil 

hunda tha 

fern, hundl th! 

I was (contmuative). 

tun 

hnnda tha 

fern, hundi thi 

thou waet. 

o 

hunda tha 

fern, hundl th? 

he, she, or it was. 

as 

hundo the 

fern, hundiyah thiyah 

we were. 

tus 

hunde the 

fern, hundiyah thiyah 

you were. 

o 

hunde the 

fern, hundiyah thiyah 

they were. 



Simple Preterite. 



auh hoa 

fern, hoi 

I was (past definite). 


tun hoa 

/cm. hoi 

thmi wast. 


0 hoa 

fcm. ho? 

he, she, or it was. 


as hoe 

fern, hoiyaii 

we were. 


tus hoe 

fern, hoiyah 

you wore. 


0 hoe 

fern, holyaii 

they were. 



Compound Preterite. 


auh 

hoa hah 

we have been. 


tun 

hoa haih 

thou hast been. 


0 

hoa hai 

he has been. 


as 

hoe hah 

we have been. 


tus 

hoe ho 

you have been. 


0 

hoe haih 

they have been. 


The participle being changed for the feminine, as befoix:. 



Pluperfect. 



auh 

hoa tha 

I had been. 


tuh 

hoa tha 

tlum hadst been. 


0 

hoa tha 

he had been. 


as 

hoe the 

we had been. 


tus 

hoe the 

you had been. 


0 

hoe the 

they had been. 


Here both hoa and tha viU ohoage 

their termination for the 

feminine. 
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DOOSl GBAXICAlt 


tAnmnax h 


AiofUL 


Mii hoin 

Imojfle. 

tun hoain 

AoKMyMttat 

0 hoe 

lemayhe. 

u hoohei* 

m may be. 

tns ho 

you may be. 

0 hon 

Aey maybe. 

JVihira. 

aun hong 

lihallbe. 

tun hoga (hog! in fern.) 

ihou wiU he. 

0 hog 

hewiUbe. 

as hoge (hogiy^ tn/em.) 

we shall be. 

tuB hoge (hogiyah in fern.) 

you wiU be. 

0 hongan 

they will he. 

Imperative. 

tan ho 

be thou. 

tns ho 

be you. 

Verhal Noun. 

honfi 

being. 

hone-da, -de, -d! 

of being. 


and so on. 

Noun of Agency or Condition. 

hono-wala that which will become (tho final a changing its 
termination like an adjective). 


Conjunctive Participle. 
hoI«kai having been. 


Adverbial Pariidyie. 
honde-hi on the poini of being. 


As in Hindostanl, there is but one conjugation, and the formation of 
it proceeds in nearly the some way as in that language; we will take^ 
as an example, the verb galdna^ to speak. 


Boot gala 

Infinitive gallna 

Present participle galanda 

Paet participle galaya 


to epeek. 
speaking, 
spohm. 


* This furm has beeo given me, but I am not fiimilior with It; it wants eon- 
firmaiion. 



i} 


DOORI ORAMIIAR. 
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unit 

giJinjli /w. jgiliadi 


tim 

gtlaiidi fim,pl3Skoii 

Atm ( 

o 

galHiwiS ftm. g«lSn^ 

Is or it \ 

as 

gaUnie fim, galindiyi^ 

we 

tus 

galibide fm. gidaiidijfcn 

ffOU 

o 

gaUnda /nn. galandi^ 

ik^ 


Pment. 



Mia galandi hia 

lam 


tua galiadiham 

Atm art 


0 galiads Bai 

kearUie 


aa giJiade haa 

we are 


taa galiada ho 

jfoa ore 


0 galaade haia 

Aeg are 


j t/peakf de. 


I tpeaUng. 


The participle taking i (ainp.) and ipda {plu.) when die anbject ia 




anh 

galanda tha 

J wa$ 

tun 

galanda tha 

Am fsost 

0 

galinda tha 

heor if teas 1 

as 

galande the 

ise teere ' 

tus 

gdande the 

ym were 

0 

galande the 

they were ^ 


9^akin(f, 


With a feminine anbjeot it will bo gdlandi Mt in the singolary and 
gatamdigm thiffdn in the plural. 


Simple Preterite. 


maih 

galaya 

I 

toh 

galayi 

Am 

us-ne 

gahiya 

he or it 

aseh 

galaya 

we 

tuseh 

gaBlya 

you 

line 

galaya 

Aey 


epoke. 


In this and the next two tenses the participle raries so as generally 
to agree in gender and number with the object; the rule here is the sanie^ 
and is subject to the same qualifications, as in Hhidnstini. 

2 L 



at > 


DOGRI GRAlfllAK. 


CAmnaL 



CmpeemA Preterite. 


imu& 

gdi^ahai 


Ikaee \ 


toh 

galiyahai 


thou hoot 


no-lie 

gal&yahai 


he or it hoe 

, epolm. 

ooeii 

galiyahai 


we haee 

tnoen 

galiyahai 


Ifou ioee 


nne 

galiyahai 

PhgieifeeL 

they have j 


main 

galiya tha 


Ihad > 


tdbi 

galaya tha 


Aott hadet j 


Qfl-ne 

OO 0 Q 

galiya thi 
galayi thi 


heorithad 
we had 

> epokem 

tnoen 

galaya tha 


you had 


ime 

galiyi thi 


Aey had 


In the above two tenses the 

auxiliary also may vary with the gender 

and number of the object. 






AorUi. 



ann 

galaah 


I 


tuii 

galie 


thou 


0 

as 

galie 

galaeh 


he^eke^orit 

we 

> may apeak 

tns 

galao 


you 


0 

galaeh 

Fuiuree 

ihey 


anh 

galainga 


I ahaU apeake 

tun 

galaega 


thou wilt apeak. 

0 

galiega 


&e, ahe^ or it will apeak. 

as 

galaenge 


we ahaU apeak- 

tns 

galaoge 


you uM apeak. 

o 

galaenge 


they will apeak. 


Imperative. 

8*^® I etmak 
tas galao I 


Verbal Noun. 

galana 

galane -da, -do, -di 

And 60 on. 


apeaking, 
of ^peaking. 



i I)OGHRl 


JToiMio/AipaiMy. 
Jfoi. nn^. galaneowila 
Fern, ring, gdiine^-wali 
Mai, pki. galine>wi]d 
Fern, flu. galane^irili ja& 


I jjpdofcer.- 
I ipeaieri. 


515 


Oonjundim Fariiei^. 
galal-ke haring qtolen. 

The passiye voioe is made by oonjiigating the verb jan&^ to go, with 
the past participle; as from Jal&ndf to set fire to, oomen jaldyd Jdndt to 
be set on fire. 

Irregularities in the verbs seem to be very few; Jdn&^ to go, makes 
giyd in tbe past participle, except in certain combinations, when it forms 
the participle according to the usual rule, as jdyd Jcamd^ to continue 
going; lomd, to do, makes lOUi^ done; and there are a few other 
exceptions. 


2 L 2 



appendix ii. 
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TOCABULABIE8 (XAIPABED. 


[Anmoixll. 


1 

1 1 1 

f 

1 

# 

i 

\ 'p '1 ''-a ' ' ' 

^ 1 § ll I'E llll’s.li ill 1 is 

1 ^ 
* i 

^ — 

1 1 If 

I 'ill 1 4 ' 

: I'fiti Is illlllljfill.'ftlsl Iftl 

I ^ 
s 

1 ‘ 

a g 1 « f 

1- i|il is 5 

ill liyis.iiikiiii!«3 

1 

< II 
' 1 

ij 
1 0 

i 

1^1, ? 1 
’ fl lliilllfllalliililll t»l 

~T~ 
>> 1. 

& « 

1 ■ 
o 

■0_ 

|i|. ^ 1 • ”^1 

^ il' b 'AuAilMth^A 

1 

1 ] 
1 

'1 

d 1 || 

^ 111 kh 1 

1 

J1 || 

ilil!llll3lslijllJijn1li!i &i 


1 
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S9d ▼(K2AiH7UBIES QQlfFAIfflD. » [AMn»a 



Dam Dulbotb. 

M 

Bam Btiiaovi. 


Dhdeotof 

Diileoi of 

Dialeotof 


Diileoi of 

Biileotof 

IMsetor 


Aatm. 

Gilgit. 

Dfth. 

■1 

Aitor. 

OOgii 

Bih. 

one 

ak 

ek 

ek 

gold 

eon 

snn 

mrtrak 

two 

dfi 

du 

idu (like 
{ Bin 

ailTer 

bthn 

rfip 

faaro 

rfip 

biM»iiii]o 

mui 

bo 



/tolie o»'\ 
\ Che* / 
ohir 

(Frenob). 

mother 



fij;, 

tiuree 

fbu 
five 
dz ' 

tie 

ehir 

pnah 

8h& 

tii 

ohor 

pohsh 

Bh& 

brother 

{ kiko 

(elder) 

[(younger); 

kiki 

j» 

beto 

<€Wer) 

vi 

poih 

Bb& 




•even 

Bat 

Mt 

lat 

Bister 

(elder) 

Ba(tooafl; 

(eUet) 

e^t 

Uht 

atch* 

Uh 

sas 

kiki) 

•as 

nino 

naufi 

nau 

nflh 


(younger) 


ten 

dai 

d« 

das 

s^n 

manfisA 

fflanarAo{ 

twenty 

hi 

bi 

byha 

women 

ohel 

chei 

lekigk 

fifty 

/du bi ka 
\ dai 

dfi U ka 
dii 

du bl jhu 
daw 

wife 

diild 

gren 

gren 

putoh 

tohigi 

bimdred 

I 

my 

mo 

meo or mio 

ahal 

ml 

mat 

aho 

mo 

ml bet 

Bon 

CSSfl 

putch 

(baby-boy 

ssahu) 

biyfi 

ire 

be 

oharbidt 

aal muab 



di (babv- 


BUT 

— 

asei 


daughter 

mula! 

• girl 

malm 

thou 

tfi 

tu 

ti 


= molal) 


thy 

tofi 

tlxii 


slave 

ba(k> 

maristan 

minktpo 

you 

— 

tso 

tu nmeh 

[cultivator gnuitl 

giaBto 


r 

sAo 

tail 

xo 

tai bun 
pho 

sbepherd 


palyilo 

khudi 

khudi 

his 

tliey 

— . 

It! 

tes 

phe 

devil 

Bun 

Bbaitan 

suri 

1 Bhaitan 1 
\ or iblis ; 
sari 

BheifiQ 

Bfiri 

their 

zhno 

|nDet(far)j 


moon 

y&n 

yon 

gyun 

{ aunei | 

tonbun 

star 

tiro 

tiro 

tfiii 

liand 

hath 

1 (near) ) 


fire 

phfi 

agir 

pAul 

hath 

hath 

water 

woi 

woi 

wii 

foot 


I* 

kfitl 

house 

g(«h 

got 

gof 

uoao 

tioto 

nato 

iioto 

hone 

ashp 

aabpo 

go 

ipih 

eye 

nobi 

Atchi 

atlil 

cow 

Kioorirau 

go 

inontii 

aiiKo 

&i 

fiz! 

dog 

Bhu 

shfih 

aiifia 

tooth 

ear 

doui 

kun 

doni 

kun 

dani 

kant 

cat 

(push! andl 

K 

buBbi 

biUtt 

hair 

jftko 

jakur 

zhakur 



j 

litiid 

^ihdi 

Bliiah 

diish 

oock 

sc<jck 1 


tongue 

a 

;fp 

der 

ijy 

det 

gip 

war 

kokm I 
. =: hen ] 

{ mash ) 

j bfimo 
( ss hen 

dik 

dild 

puth 

ditek 

Iwtek 

barash 


iron 


ohimai 

chingar 

ass 

zAakun 

jiikun 

kAer 


* The oonsonioital Bound in theie W(Mrd« has the fiaiuo r^tiou to tho ofdtiuuy Bound 
of cA RB tlie corebral d ot t hM to tho dental d or f, it Ih ch sounded far haok on the iiahrto ; 
In default of a m.*ogniBed chonoter for it 1 piovisionally ubo ich. 
t I have tliia down, but oouBidor that it wantti to lio verified, 
t For mfot, aa dktiuguiBhed from word in mushn, 

$ Tboic torninationB aro Tibetan. 
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BaBD DlAUROIi. 


' Bud BuLipn. 

rnmmM. 

Bite of 
Ate. 

Bite of 
Gilgii 

OUflOtof 

DUu 

bourn. 

Bite of 
Ate. 

Bite of 

Ofilgii 

Dtaleetof 

DIb. 

IM 

foU 

fAt 

bring* 


near 

r 

pbalft 

lute 

Mwni 


bo 

bo 

Sr 

for 

dtr 

dftr 

dor 

£1 

Ifol 

kha 

who 

kid 

ko 

kybiiobc4 

lit 

hS 

bet 

e 

bnlB 

bei 

Wft 

ihifo 

bMi 

sr 

wliit 

yok 

ka 

i? 

ka 

ye bet 

(ted 

hnibo 

himbo 

Otbe 

but 


Akhan 



Bli 

mu 

ma, mul& 

if 

— 

— 



de 

de 

di 

yea 

M 

M 

bet 

ran 

kfobo 

beita 

bfbyon 

no 

ne 

nnah 

niab 

IS^ 

before 

Piido 

kflU 

mnlio 

t mnioho I 

1 (“»?> } 
|yu(&r)) 

onftr 

kheib 

yfobft 1 

c* 

high 

miikte 

kte 

kaeb 



hHiig ii A geutml word for bird; ofiai sz gpntow. 



FHBABEB IN RAMBANf AND BHADABWlHf. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

BOTJim 

hm or TBi Bo<in» oxykn. 

number to each route oorreeponde with that attached to the eume route in the 

Potitkal Map, 

1. From Jnmmoo by Banibal to Sxrinagiar. 

2 . From Jommoo by Bndil to Sir!n>g»r. 

8 . Oro68 route from Jnmmoo to Bl^ri. 

4. From Bhimbar hj B^aori and ^ Fir Panjal to Siilxiagar. 

6 . CroBB route from Bajaori to Funob. 

6 . From Jhelam by Punch to Sirinagar. 

7. From Mari to Sirlnagar* 

8 . From Abbotabad by Muzafarabad to Sirmagar. 

9. From Sirinagar to Gilgit and beyond. 

10. From Sirmagar by Deoaai to Bkaxdu. 

11. From Sirinagar by Dras to Skirdd. 

12. From Sirinagar to Leh. 

18. From Sirinagar to Eishtwar. 

14. From Jummoo by Gbaneni to Eishtwir. 

15. From Jummoo by Bbadarwab to Eiabtwar. 

16. From Madbopur by Bbadarwab to Eiditwar. 

17. From Ohamba by Bbadarwab to Eishtwar. 

18. From Eisbtwar by Eargil to Leb. 

19. From Eisbtwar by Zan^r to Leh. 

20. From Palampur in Eangra by Eulu to Leb. 

21. From Simla by Wangtu and Spin to Leb. 

22. From Leb by Cborbat to Sk&rdu. 

28. From Leb by Earakoram to Yirkand; summer route. 

24. From Leb by Earakoram to Yarkand; winter route. 

25. From Leb by Obangobenmo to Yarkand; western route. 

26. From Leh by Obangobenmo to Yarkand ; middle route. 

27. From Leb by Cbangchenmo to Y&rkand; eastern route. 

28. From Leb to Gar. 

29. From Palampur by Obangobenmo to Yarkand, avoiding Leb. 

80. From Palampur by Earftkoram to Yarkand, avoiding Leh. 
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[AmevDix IV. 


Bomni Jmmmoo by BafUkH I0 

(12 wdm: 177mile(i^ 


Jmamm k 90 miles from Liliar and 80 miles from Amritsar; the road 


ftoB Aom tiro piMMB can be Inwroed by outs and by 
JinuMOk Int not beyond. 

MUea from 
laatatage. 

flask 

Ho. 

theiaalnftet 

Immnoo . 

.. 0 

1200 


BmuSl. 

.. 1 

1840 

17 

RinnMdii .. .. .. 

.. 2 

2500 

16 

ICr . 

.. 3 .. 

4800 

18 

. 

4 

4700 

11 

Bihuit . 

.. 5 

5150 

14 

Rfcinhan . 

.. 6 

2585 

10 

RitiMfl - 

.. 7 .. 

.. 4070 

10 

Defgol. 

8 .. 

5580 

14 

V«wl*. 

., 9 

6000 

15 

Tgiaaialiid. 

.. 10 

5600 .. 

15 

Afialipir. 

.. 11 

5850 

.. 16 

fihfaagnr . 

.. 12 .. 

5235 

17 

m 


Batirssn stages 4 and 5 the Liru L&rl Pass, height 8200 feet, and 
between 8 and 9 the Banihil Pass, 9200 feet, are crossed. Between 
6 and 0 the duaib is crossed Igr s wooden bridge. 

This road oan be trayersed bjr laden ponies, but in manj places the 
waj is dificsiih for them. It is closed for all horses for two months or 
so from Christmas onwards, on account of the depth of snow on Banihftl 
Fbna For two or three daja together it may be closed for men, who 
oaanetmKMW that Paaa when tbs wind is riolent and the snow is deep. 

jEtomm ^---JPVoai /aaiaiDo by Budil io Srifioydr. 

(12 msrdies: 129 miles.) 

Height above Mllcafrum 

SaOB. ' V«. theMcainftet. laatctage. 


dnounoo . 

0 

/• .» 

1200 



AthaSr . 

.. 1 


1142 


18 

KapqraokI Battli 

.. 2 




7 

Panm. 

.. 8 


.. 


8 

Gbala .. .. 0 . 

4 




8 

N4r . 

.. 6 


.1 

• • 

12 

l^«oB . 

6 


.. 


8 

Bnda .. . 

7 


.. 

*• 

5 

Delhi. 

;. 8 


,, 

.. 

11 

NirimGailii .. . 

.. 9 


,, 


14 

giispeyan. 

.. 10 


6715 .. 

.. 

11 

Kalwpar . 

.. 11 



.. 

15 

giriiMigar 

.. k 


5235 .. 

•• 

19 

129 












































■ , ■ ■ mirm. sis 

Ty* u • fbot-imd, aeldam <» aenrw vwd for AHinfir 

it flw more wwl ttartii^; point for it Hm Jwmmto. Betomoi ttugM 
8 titi 9 tlm Btdil Paw, t high Pw, it eyotted. It ii open fbr akoat 
teen monthi in the yew. 

Boons.— Oro$t rtmU/hm J kmmoe to 
(6 mwolm: 77 mSet.) 


BOgUttoM Mtnti 

BlaSB. No. IlMMOlDtMt ^ iMtHiilL 

Jumiiioo . 0 .. 1200 

Aldinftr . 1 .. .. 1U2 .. .. 18 

ChftokiCfaoii .. .. 2 .. .. 2150 .. .. ISt 

Tband&piiii. 8 .... 18 

Dhamutia. 4 .. .. .. .. ^ 

Bj&M!. 0 .. .. .. .. 9 

Bijicxrl. 6 8094 .. .. 14 
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The Ohiiiab it oroated hy boot tt ABhnor, wbiek it on 'loft btak. 
The rood it fit for laden ponies. At BighiR we oomt to ttage No. 4 of 
route A By eoipbining the two roniat wo find tktt ftom Jnsunoo by 
B^oii and the Ilr Paiyal to Sirinagw it 14 l»arobe% 169 iiilaa- 



Between ttagea 6 and 6 the Baton Ptaa, 8200 feet, and between alaget 
7 and 8 the Fir Puyal, a Pass 11,400 feet high, are eroaaed. The road 
it paaaable for laden poniea, though in some plaoet laflMr Aitlmlt fiv 
them. It it open for about aeren montha m the yew. 


























51i6 ^ W097TS8. CAffimaiy 

iaxmt 6,--’(k9m rmlB to F9mek> 

(8 imwhwi; 44iiiilea.) 


Height •!»▼« MQMfroai 

Slagi. Ho. tbeiMliifhft liilitait, 

. 0 .. .. 8094 

liMaiift . 1 .. .. .... 14 

Bonn. S .. .. .. .. 16 

POiiDlt. 6 .. .. 8806 .. .. 14 
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Beftmen stages 1 and 3 the Bstsa ridge is erossed at abont 8000 feet 
altitode. Ladm penies can go 1^ this road. 

Sy oambming route 8, route 6, and ronte 6 from stage Na 8 onward, 
we get this—IVom Jnmmoo, by Biyaori and Punch, to Sirmajgar, 16 
marohea, 309 miles. By oconlnning the first four marohea of route 
4 with ronte 6 and the last seven marches of ronte 6, we get—From 
Bhimbar, by and Punch, to Sirinagar, 14 marches, 188 miles. 

Bonn 6.—Frost Jhelan hf/ to Sbiaagar. 

(18 marches: 186 miles.) 

Jhebon is on the Grand Tmiik Bead, 100 miles from Lshmr. 


al»ve MUc* bum 

Suge. Ma thtwtinfeet. Iiaittae*- 

Jhelaia. 0 .. .. 827 

CbeehiSn . 1 .. 11 

MiipOr . 2 .. .. 1286 .. 11 

Clianmnk. 8 .. .. 10 

BiSri. 4 .. .. .. .. 7 

Sana&r. S .. .. .. .. 14 

EotU. 6 .. .. .. .. IS 

Baira. 7 .. .. .. .. 14 

Pfinch. 8 .. .. 3300 .. . 16 

Kahuto . 9 .. .. .. 9 

Aiafcad .10 .. .. .. .. 8 

Oil .11 .. .. 17 

Naushslua. 12 .. .. .. .. 14 

BSmaOla.IS .. .. .. .. 9 

PStan. 14 .. .. .. .. 14 

EBiinagar. 16 .... 5285 .. .. 17 


186 

This road is nsnally piaotioable fior laden ponies. Between stages 
10 and 11 the Pass is crossed, 8600 feet high. On this the snow 
in winter would render it diffiooB^ if not impassable, fiir fomm. For 
the two maiohes frmn B & r s mu la to Sirinagar, boats ate oommonly 




























Ammmrn 


wtrm. 
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Boon 7.—JVoM Man to 8inmgar. 

(iSmaiOhM: 186 miles.) 

Muit or Xntteo, the weU*knowii hOl-ststioa in the British terri* 
taj, is 40 mileB frma Blwsl Find!, whidi is on the Oiaiid Tnmk Bond. 
QwdSipost osmisges, end periisps oert^ can oome as Ihr as Usti. 


HeVaaten miMflmB 
SOS'- No. tlMwalnfett kMtMea 

Mail . 0 .. .. 7457 

Dssal. 1 .. .. .. .. 12 

Kohila . 2 .. .. .. .. » 

OhataiwKalas . 8 .. .. .. .. 9 

Btat . 4 .. .. .. .. 18 

I^Mdan . 5 .. .. .. .. 18 

GsiU. 6 .. .. .. .. 18 

Hata. 7 .. .. .. .. 10 

Obakoa . 8 .. .. .. .. 16 

tii . 9 .. .a .. .. 16 

N«iMhibhf». 10 .. .. .. .. 14 

Bimmfila. 11 .. .. .. .. 9 

Ptotea.12 .a .. aa aa 14 

j^nagiur . 18 .a a. 5285 a. a. 17 


168 


Between stages Nos. 2 and 8 the Jhelam Biver used to be crossed by 
boat; a bridge was being oonstmcted, which may now bo ready. The 
road is good for laden ponies, and is always, or nearly always, open. 
From 8 to 12 the marches are the some as in route 6. 

Till a few years ago, the road from Kohala to Ohakoti took a di&rent 
line, the following were the stages: 

Kobala to Cbikar 

Banna Haiti 

Maira Cbakotl 

A day may thus be saved, but at the expense of some labour in going 
over some high hills. 

Bovra 8.—i^om AVboiabdd by Muza/arabdd to Sif^inagar, 

(11 marches: 156^ miles.) 

Abbotabad is a Cantonment and Civil Station among the hills in the 
Hasara District, in the British territory. 

























Boim 9.*—JVom Sirimgw to OQgit amd 
a. Skinagar to OSgiL 
(22 marches: 288} miles.) 


Bilglitftbmre mOmtnm 
SUge. 9p. IheMlnM. hm itufi, 

SMxiagar . 0 •• .. 6285 

Sambftl. 1 .... 8200 .... 17 

Ban^pOr. 2 .. .. 5200 .. .. 18 

Tragbal . 3 .. .. 9160 .. .. 9 

ZotkcsTi . 4 .. .. 9 

Kunzalwan. 6 .. .. .. .. 6 

Gurex. 6 .. .. 7800 .. .. 11 

Gtoikat(ofCKire*) .. .. 7 .. .. 9870 .. .. 11 

MohnDis. 8 .. .. .. .. 18 

Gamp. 9 .... .... 11 

Pi 2 karkot 10 9000 11 

Ghagam . 11 .. .. 8560 .... 12 

GiUikotCofAator) .. .. 12 .. .. 8058 .. .. 18 

Astor or Haaora. 18 .. .. 7858 .. .. 7 

Hatcho. 14 .. .. 6700 .. .. 11 

MushkiD . 15 .... .... 8 

Duiy&n. 16 ... 8720 .. 8} 

Batnghat .17 .. 12 

Bawoigi . 18 4645 9 

Jagrot. 19 .. .. 6260 .. .. 12 

Gump.20 .. .. .. 7 

Miiikwar .21 .... .... 8 

GUgit. 22 .... 4800 .. .. 11 

2881 
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Tlmtt Ami iteges itdoptoi the Maluin^a*t troops. TraveUing 
lig^Qj one may make tiie distiiice in fewer days. Thus, Na 4 may be 
left oat; from No. 7 to No. 10 iiiese stages may^be adopted—BasMt 16, 
Pnlnrkot 18; from No. 18* to No. 16 &e8e-«-Dsshkm 15, Duiyan 12}; 
and from No. 19 to No. 21 the two marches can be made into one. In 
this way there would be 18 stages instead of 22. I hsTe myself dono 
the distanoe in 11 days. 

The ilrst two stages are osnaliy done by boat in one night and 
day. 

The greater part of this road, especially after No. 7, is bad for laden 
ponies; still they commonly traTerse it as &r as 17. Between Jagrot 
and Hinawar there are some bits that would be dangerous, but a horse 
without a load may be led over them. 

The road is closed by snow for near six months—^from the middle of 
November to the middle of May. 

Between Nos. 8 and 4, the Biydian^ Pass^''il3P0 feet, and betweeO 
Nos. 7 and 8, the Eomri Pass, 18,160 feet, are crossed. Hatu Fir is 
a spur that the road goes over between Nos. 16 and 17; it is about 
10,000 feet high; the deebent from it to Bamghat is steep and difficult. 

b. 5iriaapiir to OUgii; aliomative route, 

(28 marches: 288} miles.) 


HeiSbtmboiw Xiletfiroiii 
Stage. Nil. tbeieftinfieet taetetage. 

Birinagar . 0 5235 

To Gores (as in last route). 6 70 

Bangla. 7 .. .. 8725 .. .. 11 

Mupanfln .. ^. 8 .. .. 10130 .. .. 9 

Burzil.. 9 .10740 .. .. 9 

Cnmp. 10 .... .... 12 

Dtts. . ,. 11 .. 10500 .. .. 9 

Giulhai. 12 .. .. .. 12 

Naugam . 13 . .. .... 8 

Astor or Hata>ra.l4 ... 7853 .. .. 12 


Astor to Gilgit, as in last 
route. 9 maiohea. 

Gilgit. .. 23 .. .. 4800 .. .. 86} 

238} 


Between Nos. 9 and 10 the Doilkun Pass is crossed, 13,500 feet. 

This road remains'open a few weeks lator, and re-opens in the spring 
a little earlier, than the last; it is dosed for about fivo months for 
horses. During the winter even, with a ffivourable opportunity, it is 
possible for man without loads to force the Pass. 

2 M 
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0. OUgU to TMn* 

(ft marohee: SOwIes.) 


H«l|littboft VUMtai 

Stafe, Ko. thatMlnM. Uuk 

GUgit. 0 .. .. 4800 

Shalmiot . 1 ..... 6500 .... 18 

Siugnl. 2 .. .. 5770 .. .. 15 

GUritj .. .. ,, .. .. S .. .. 6.020 .. .. 8 

RosLan. 4 .. .. .. •• 10} 

Yttsiu. 5 .. .. 7765 .. .. 10* 
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This is from my own observation os for as Glkig; beyond^ from Mr. 
Q. W. Hayward’s account The Maharaja’s frontier is crossed a few 
miles beyond 6akt\)« 

From Yasin a rood leads northwards into Wikhtoi part of Bodakhslidiit 
which crosses the watershed at the third or fourth march from Yusni. 
Dorkot is tho last village this side the Pass. 

Another road fi^m YasTn leads first a little way down tho YasTn Biver, 
and then westward over the Shundur Pass to Mastuj and Chitral. 

Boute 10. —From Sirlmgat htf Deoiai to Skardu. 

(14 marches: 158 miles.) 


Hrrtght above Miloe rn>tii 
Sto^e. Mo. the sea 111 feet. luetHtiiiTf. 

Sirinagar 0 .. 5235 

Sambal. I .. .. 5200 .. .. 17 

Baiidlpur . 2 .. 5200 .. 18 

Triigliu] . 3 .. .. 0160 .. .. 9 

Zotku.sn .. . 4 .... .... tt 

Kunzalwan. 5 .... .... 6 

Gnrez. 6 .. 7800 ., 11 

Bangla. 7 .... 8725 .. .. 11 

Mapanuti . 8 .. .. 10130 .. .. 9 

iiurzil. 9 .. .. 10740 .. .. 9 

Kikhbach . 10 .. .. 13160 .. .. 15 

Lalp&ni . 11 .. .. 12500 .. .. 13 

UearMar .. 12 .. .. 13970 .. .. 12 

Kurpltu .. .. 13 .. .. 7630 .. .. 1C 

Skardu. 14 .. .. 7440 (town) .. 8 


m 

Up to No. 9 the stages are the same as in Bouto 9 b» and np to No. 6 
they are the same as in Boute 9 a. Between Nos. 9 and 10 tho Passes 
called Stakpila (12,900 feet), and Sarsingar (18,860 feet), are traversed. 
Between Nos. 12 and 18 tho Bniji Pass, 15,700 foot, is crossed. 



































AiMBim;!?;] SOUtm 681 

Vouteon auuraliat m liare put down, but tiie diatuiee muy, without 
difienltyi bb done in twelve^ by pawng 0 T<nr stage No. 4 or No. 6, and 
gidnittg a xnardi between 10 and 

TioM road is fit for laden ponies; it is dosed by snow for about six 
mcnllis ftom Oetober or November. 


Bouts 11. —JFVom Sw^nagar by DrlU to SkdrdyL 



(19 marohea: 242 

miles.) 

Height abova MOasIhmi 

Stiifa. 

Ko. 

theaea in Aset. last stagp. 

Sinnagar .. 

. 0 .. 

5285 

To Tashg&m, tis in Boute 12 9 

.. .. 115 

Karkitcliu .. 

. 10 .. 

.. .. 14 

Qangani .. 


.. .. 10 

Oltiug Thang 


.. .. 12 

TarkOtl 


.. .. 14 

Kart^lio .. 

. 14 

.. .. 17 

ToUi .. .. 

. 15 .. 

.. .. 12 

Parkata 


.. .. 14 

Gol .. .. 


.. .. 13 

Kepehung .. 

. 18 .. 

.. .. 17 

Bkardu .. ,. 

. 19 .. 

.. 7440 (town).. 4 


242 


Up to sbige No. 9 tho road is described under Boute 12. The re- 
maindei* of the i*oad is in many parts bad; it is difficult to lead a horse 
along it. The closing of this road by snow depends on the Dras Pass, 
the condition of which is spoken of in the route nex;t below. 


Bouts 12 .—From Sirliiagar to Leh. 
(19 marches: 259 miles.) 


iloiglit Ahoyfo Mllc« fitxnu 

StAixc. So. thfseufofeor. Iiiit stage. 

Bixiiutgar. 0 52S5 

6&nd&rb(il. ^ 5230 14 

Kiiiigftu . 2 .. 12 

Ound. ^ .. .. .... 14 

Gttgftngir. 4 .. . .. .. 9 

Boiiamnrg •• 10 

Ualtiil. 6 .. . .. .. 10 

Bfatayan . 7 .... .... 16 

0rfci . S .. 9825 .. .. 15 

TuBligain . 9 .. .. 9390 .. .. 15 

Chanegiiitd. 10 .. .. 8675 .. IS 

Korgil. .. 11 .. .. 8787 (fort) .. G 


.. 189 

2 SI 2 


Carried forward 































ROUTES. 


[Aminxnr. 


BttiktdioiW MnMflMl 

St^p« No. tboiesteftot toiliiiie. 

, Brongbt fbrwaid.189 

Bhargot . .. 12 .. .. 10,290 .. .. 20 

Kharbfl. .. 18 .. .. 11,890 .. .. 18 

Lgma 78 r&. 14 .. .. 11,520 .. .. 16* 

Nuria.15 .. .. .. .. 18 

,64ipfll.16 .... .. 17 

Nimfl.17 .. .. .. .. 18 

Pitak. .. .. 18 .. .. .. .. 18 

Leh . 19 .. .. 11,500 .. .. 5 
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The first stage from Sirlnagar may be reached by boat. 

Between Nos. 6 and 7 the Dras or ZojI Pass, 11,800 feet^ is passed. 
Between Nos. 12 and 13, the Namika Pass, 18,000 feet, and between 
Nos. IS and 14 the Fotu Pass, 18,400 feet, are crossed. The Indus Biyer 
is crossed by a wooden bridge between stages 14 and 15. 

The road is fit for laden ponies during the summer, but for four or fife 
months from December the snow on the Dras Pass renders it impassable 
by any but*knen, and makes it difficult for them. 

From stage 14 to stage 19 there is an alternative route thus: 


LamaySra .. 

No. 

. 14 

MUm. 

Khalsi .. .. 

. 15 

.. .. 12 

Timisgim .. 

. 16 

.. .. 10 

TiintM 

. 17 

. .. 17 

Kima .. .. 

. 18 

.. 10 

Leh .. .. 

. 19 

.. .. 18 

Bonn 18.- 

-From Sif^nagar 

to Kidliwdir, 


(7 marches: 102 miles.) 


Htigbt above Mllea from 
Stage. No. tbeaeainfeet. laatalago. 

Sirlnagar .. 0 5285 

AT&ntipur. 1 .. .. 5850 .. .. 17 

. 2 .. .. 5000 .. .. 16 

Wangfim . 8 .. .. .. .. 17 

Wankringi. 4 .... .... 9 

SingpCr . 5 .. .. .. .. 10 

Hugbal Maid&n. 6. 4140 .. .. 16 

Kishtwir . 7 .. .. 5450 .. .. 11 


102 

The fint two stages insgr be done by boet. 

Between Nos. 4 end 6 the Msrbsl Pass, 11,570 ftel^ is etoasod. 
Between 6 and 7 two riven (the Waidwao Biver md the Cblnib) bevo 




































Amvoisiy.O BOUTE8. 

to be etoeaed by xope beidgee. Honea an made to awim ecroaa, but 
ttei^ftaaegeiap^onaforihem. Bto torlbto daiigectliezead voolido 
Ibv kden pontoa. It ia doaed in tiw wintefr. 


Bonn 14.—^Veai Jwmwtoo hg OkamU to EukMir. 
(11 maiohea: 189 milea.) 


Height above Utlee fton 

SMige. Ho. the lea in feet. batfloge. 

Jurnmoo . 0 .. .. 1200 

DanAl. 1 .. .. 1840 .. .. 17 

Odfunpflr •• .. 2 2500 .. .. 14 

BoUi. 3 1. .. .. .. 7 

Ohanenl . 4 .. .. .. .. 14 

Batot!. 5 .. .. .. .. 12 

Ami . 6 .. .. .. 16 

Kullcn . 7 .... .... 15 

BheU. 8 .. .. .. 10 

JongalwSLr. 9 .. .. 4100 .. .. 14 

Kenoiil .10 .. 8065' .... 10 

KiBhtw4r.. .. 11 .. .. 5450 .. r. 10 


m 

Parte of thia road an bad for honea. It ia open all ^ year 
round. 


Bovti 15 .—From Jummoo by Bhadarwdh to KUhtwAfo 
(11 marclieB: 129j^ miloB.) 

Height Bbove Mlteefboni 

Btage. 

Jiiminoo 

No. 

. 0 

the MB in feet. 

.. .. 1200 

iBfttBtife. 

Tutuuwill! Kul 

. 1 


9 

Sftpoiu Sar .. 

. 2 

.. .. 1825 

8 

Chiaii .. 

. 8 


10 

Bumnagar .. 

.. .. .. 4 

.. .. 2700 

15 

Korta .. 

. 5 


18 

Dudnr .. .. 

. 6 


14 

Attiias .. 

. 7 

.. .. 9500 

10 

Bhadarw5h .. 

. 8 

.. .. 5500 

18 

Jangalw&r .. 

. 9 

.. .. 4100 

.. 17J 

BLananl 

. 10 

.. .. 8685 

10 

Kiahtwar 

. 11 

.. .. 5450 

10 

1^ 


Between Noe. 6 and 6 a ridge 8000 ifoe^ and between Noe. 7 and*8 
Seqji Paaa, over 10.000 feet, an eneeod. 
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[Amniax IV. 


Tbe «wd k diflodt fw poniei. B k dowid hy now tat lime 
moBthe. 

IVm Ho. 9 to Vo. 11 Hie looto coiaoidM with Booto li» nno 


nombae. 


Boon 16.—JVoM M&diop^ hg Bkadantak to ESAMtir. 
(lOmaioheB: l994nuiee.) 

mdhapSr k <m the left bemk of the m.vl, at the Bari Dulb Oaiiel 
Head. It k 74 milea ftom Amritaar, with a good oart>road to tiiat 
plaoe. 




lldgiit obova 

Miles fron 

Stife. 

UdhopCir .. 

No. 

0 

tboMaiaM. 

iast stage. 

niain. 

1 

.. 

15 

BmoB. 

2 


.. 12 

Pud . 

3 


18 

Bartli. 

4 


14 

Lohiug . 

5 


8 

Camp. 

6 


16 

Bhadany&h . 

7 

.. .. 5500 

14 

Kisli(var (Kc Route 15, 

- 



Ko8.0toU). 

10 

.. 5150 

.. ^ 
1204 


The Bari River k oroBsed, by ford or by feny, OB the first ntaroh. Or 
by aaotber route ob left baok it k crossed at Basdi. Betweoo 8 aod 4 
’ a ridge is crossed, and at 6 tbe Chatardhir Bass, 10,100 feet. The road 
k fit fur laden ponies. 


Route 17.— From Chamba by BhadarwSk to EUttwSr. 

(8 marches: 92i miles.) 

Chamba k in the narrow valley of the BSvi, on right bank ; it k the 
residence of the Ri^ of the Hill principality of Ohamba^ who k onder 


the British. 

Height above MiioBfhim 

Stage. No. UiowaiDfect. Uatotage. 

Chamba . 0 .. .. 8038 

Maiijcre . 1 .. .. .. .. 14 

DigiorKirah . 2 .. .. .... 10 

'* Pningul . 3 ;. .. 10 

Camp. .. .. 4 .. .. .. .. 9 

Biiadarwali. 5 .. 8500 .. .. 12 


Kiaiitwar (see Route 15^ 

No«.9toll). 8 .. .. 5150 .. .. 374 
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BvmtlM^WrmJBSdawd^biiKairtlltoLA. 


(98 tuxebeBi 806 milok)' 



Hd. 

Heli^abova 

IfllMtaai 

Btage. 

ttefeaintoet. 

jMtlfaVi. 

Eiditwbr . 

0 

.. 5450 

Phalma . 

1 


6 

Ekali. 

« .. 


.. 14 

Sanger. 

8 


16 

Hanja .. *. 

4 


15 

Petgam . 

5 


13 

Oamp. 

6 


11 

Ittshin .. .V . 

7 


0 

Suknca. 

8 


15 

Diimlioi . 

8 


9 

Moakolu . 

10 .. 


12 

Oump. 

11 


12 

Sum . 

12 .. 


10 

Siltnkho.. .. .. .. 

18 .. 


.. 18 

Camp. 

14 


18 

Kargil. 

Leh (see Boute 12, Noe. 12 

15 

8787 (tort; - 

18 

to 19) . 

23 

.. lueo 

.. 120 

m 


Betweea Nos. 10 and 11 we areas fhe Bbotkol Pass, 14,870 feet. At 
Ssrgil the route fitnn Sirinagar to Leh (Bouto 18) is joined. 

EishtwSir to Eargil the road is not fit for laden anintals, bnt a 
hone con be led. The road is closed for about six months by the snow 
on the Bhotkol Fus. 

Boots 19. —From BMhedr by ZindcSr to LA. 

(27 maiohes: 298 miles.) 


BSilitavr* MSwaaB 

Stage. UmbmIdImL MiliSk 

Kinhtwar .. .. .. .. 0 .. .. 5450 

P ftp iii. 1 •• 6150 18 

Piyig. 2 .. .. 6320 .. .. n 

Siri . 8 .. .. 8700 .. .. 9i 

Athoir . 4 .• •. 6860 .. .. 14 

Kuoidhel . 5 .. .. 7660 .... 11 

Hadxel . 6 .. .. 8700 .. 11 

Btijwbi . 7 .. .. 11570 .. .. ^ 

Bugj&ii Hiw&n. 8 •• 15500 •• •• 7 

Gnurft. 8 .. •• .. .. 18 

Aiing. 10 . 12020 .. .. 10 


Coiiiod forward 


108 




































[AtMtinzlV 


538 souim 



% 

SM^tabm 

UUmthm 

Staf». 

Mo. 

thSSMillllWt. 

iMtttSfS. 


Biotight forward 

.. .. 

. .. 108 

8«ni .. .. 


11,860 

.. .. 9 

Padam (chief place of ZSns- 



k&r) .. .. 

. 12 .. .. 

11,870 

. .. 9 

Thondhe .. 


. 

. .. 9 

ZanglS.. .. 

. 14 .. .. 


. .. 12 

Xamtae 


18,050 . 

. .. 18 

Pingatse .. 



. .. 10 

Niia .. .. 

. 17 .. .. 

11,850 

. .. 10 

Yalchung .. 

. 18 .. .. 

12,780 

• « 

Pliutuksa .. 

. 18 .. .. 

18,900 

. 16 

Honu[)atta 

. 20 .. .. 

12,400 

. .. 12 

Wunla.. .. 

. 21 .. .. 

10,900 

. ..12 

Lainayuru 

. 22 .. .. 

11,520 

. .. 6 

Lcii (soc Routo 12, Noa 15 



to 19) .. 

.27 .. .. 

11,500 . 

. .. 66 




298 

following Passes arc crossed: 



Between stages 

8 and 9, Umisi La or BardhSr 

17,870 feet. 

»» 

14 „ 15, Chelang Labho 

>• 

14,850 „ 


Ifl „ 17 ,NIAPm«.. 


16,000 „ 


18 „ 19, SiiJglie Pass 


10,600 „ 

»» 

19 „ 20, a Pass.. .. 

.. .. 

16,200 „ 

»» 

21 „ 22, a Pm. 


12,500 „ 


The road is not fit for laden animals, and it would be difficult to lead 
a Loi*so along it, but this has been done. It is open for four or five 
months of the year only. 


Boutb 30.-* JVom PMamp9tr m KAngra hg Kyi% to LA. 

(28 marches: 857 miles.) 

Palampur is a newly-founded town, about 4000 feet above the sea, 
in the centre of the Kangra tea-district. A fiiir is there hold each 
autumn, which was established to attract Ywkandi merchants from Zich 
by Ihis route. In some years it has been attended by them, but, partly 
from irregularity in the arrival of the Yiirkand caravan at Leh, and 
partly that this road is not open late in the year, the fair has not 
answered this purpose so well as was expected by its founders; still it 
remains a local fair of some importance. 

Palampur is about 96 miles from Jalandhar, tho nearest railway 
station; a cart-road joins the two places. 


























JkrrioiDXX lY.] 


B017TBS. 


MMfktatefv 

HieiMlBfBtt. 


587 


ai^pB. Y<i. 

Falampftr .. 0 

BiUnith . 1 

Dala .. .. 2 

JntibDgri . 8 

Bndwitni . 4 

Kamm.^5 

Snlt&iipilr (the chief place 

in Kola). 6 

Kagar. 7 

JagatSak. 8 

Polchnn . 9 

Bahia.10 

Kok Bar .11 

Sian .12 

Gandla.18 

Kardong (Kailang) .. 14 

Kulang.15 

Daroha. 16 

Pataio.17 

ZingziDgbar . 18 

Kanunor Kilang. 19 

Saichu. 20 

Snmdo .. 21 

Bnmkiel .. 22 

Bukohin .28 

Debring . 24 

Gy4 .25 

H&chalong.26 

Chuahot .27 

Leh .28 


mitiftoBi 

teata^. 


.. 




• f. 

10 

•• 

• • 



• e 

12 

,, 

• • 


• • 

• • 

14 


#• 




15 




• • 


10 






ko 


,, 




14 




• • 


8 


,, 


• » 


10 

• • 



• » 


12 



10»261 

• • 


16 


,, 


• • 


11 


,, 




10 






12 


,, 




18 


,, 




10 

,, 

,, 




9 






9 






17 

,, 





11 






18 

,, 





15 

,, 

,, 

15,000 



18 






12 



18,500 



16 





28 



10,500 



12 



11,500 



10 


857 



Tho Olilnab Biver is crossed by bridge between 10 and 11, and die 
Indus between 27 and 28. 

This road is fit for camels during the months it remains open; it is 
closed by snow for about seven months in the year. 

It is not till between stage 10 and stage 11 that the road enters our 
maps. At stage 20 the road enters the Maharaja’s territory* 






































ROOnSB. {ijrtnatna^lT. 

. Bow M.—fVw ffi i ln ty FFfliigfi cwcl SjpUf to X**. 

(84 mitdiM: 480 milos.) 

H^gfal«tevR miwfVtiiD 
4ta|e. Mo. tteReiliiliwt fartrt^ 

«mlfc .. . a 

WinffUk .11 .. .. .. ISl 

fiMikirlaSpiti.18 .. .. 18,774 .. .. 81 

Kf^ .' .. 19 .. .. .. .. Id 

KHw .. 90 .. .. 13,400 ». 12 

Jvgkt&m . 81 .. .. 16,000 .. 12 

Datimg . 22 .. .. 16,000 .. .. 10 

Umdimg . «. 28 .. .. .. .. 17 

NailmBiinidn . 24 .. .. 15,800 .. .. 20 

Kjangdnm (8. ond of Tio> 

^liLake) .. .« .. 85 .. .. 14,900 .. ' 11 

Kaaok. 26 .. .. 14,900 .. .. 18 

POga.97 .. .. .. .. 17 

ObuBip.98 .. .. .. .. 18 

Thiigji. 89 .... 14,600 .... 18 

.80 .. .. .. .• 14 

Oyg . 81 .. .. 18,500 .. .. 16 

Miclialoiig.88 .. .. .. 28 

Gbodiot .88 .. .. .. .. 12 

Leh . 84 .. .. 11,500 .. .. 10 


480 

This load eaters oor nm^ at stage 21. From there the Passes 
crossed are: 

Between stages 21 and 82, the Piiang Pass .. .. 18,800 feet. 

„ 26 „ 87, the Dabaebi Pass .. ahont 16,500 „ 

„ 27 M 28, the Fotokonba Pass 16,300 „ 

„ 30 „ 88, the Toglung Pass .. .. 17,500 „ 

The first twenty-fonr marohee are in British territory; afterwards the 
rood lies in the Maharaja of Kashmir’s territory. On acocnmt of tho 
diflieulty of the Parang Pass it cannot be trayccs^ by horsea. For tho 
sasne reason it is oxily open fbr a few months in the smnmer. Tho last 
four msrehes are the same as the last four of Boute 20. 


Bouts 22.— From Leh by Ohorhat to 8kikrd&, 
(16 maiehes: 209} miles.) 


Height aboTs MUm fhn 

SUge. No. thsntlnfeftt laststaaa 

Leh . 0 .. .. 11,500 

Kinitt. 1 .. .. .. .. 18 

nmtfu .. 8 .. .. .. •• 10 

TonisgliB. 8 .. .. .. •• 17 


Ottrried forwaid .. .. 45 





























JimmalT.j 

fiOOtlBS. 


SUmSmi 


N«. 


aieoMliilbvk 

lust itige. 


Bmght fbrward .. 

.. 48 

KbsUI.* .. 

.. .* 4 

•• 

• • •« 

10 

Blddfidbaii .. 

.. .. 6 


« • « • 

.. 16 

Gona HauS 

.. 6 

, , 


.. 17 

Otmp .. .. 

.. .. 7 


• « 0 9 

10 

Film .. .. 

.. .. 8 


• • •« 

.. 21 

Bau *. .. 

.. .. 9 



.. 9 

dims .. .. 

.. .. 10 

,, 

•• •• 

.. lO 

Klw|wlft 

*. .. 11 


• • t« 

n 

Kwka .. .. 

.. *. 12 



8 

Kura .. .. 

.. .* 18 


• • •• 

16 

Kiris .. .. 

.. .. 14 

,, 

• • •• 

9 

Naih .. .. 

.. .. 15 


s« •• 

.. 14 

Oifda.. .. 

.. .. 16 

*• 

7440 

.. 17 

2^ 


The Ohochat 16J00 IM» is oronei betmen Nos. 7 and 8* 

This is a summer route* In winter the ralley of the Indus is 
followed, but the road is not so good* 


Boots 28*—IVosi Leh hif Kdrdioram to Tarhand ; mmmer nmte. 


8i«». 

Lah . 

(85 marches: 

.. .. 0 

616 miles.) 

Helc^t above 
the sea in feet. 

.. .. 11,600 

Mite from 
laitBtafee. 

Chmp. 

, .. 1 

.. 

.. 15,000 .. 

.. 12 - 

BJiardcng .. . 

.. .. 2 


.. 18,500 .. 

.. 15 

Khsitmr .. . 

.. 8 


.. 10,430 .. 

.. 12 

Tlgir. 

.. .. 4 


.. 10,080 .. 

.. IS 

Finimik .. . 

.. .. 5 

.. 

•• •* 

14 

Ohouglmig .. . 

.. 6 


.. 11,500 .. 

13 

Totiyslak .. . 

.. .. 7 


.. 13,000 .. 

13 

Bar4*Hauz-i-Klioja .. .. 8 


.. 15,500 .. 

.. 12 

BmogaaSeser . 

. 9 

• • 

.. 15,400 .. 

9 

Bulsk-i-Murghai 

.. .. 10 

.. 

.. 15,100 .. 

22 

Burtae *. .. 

.11 

.. 

.. 16,000 

12 

Kisil AngOr 

.12 

.. 

.. 16,700 .. 

11 

Baulat Beguldi 

.18 

.. 

.. 17,200 .. 

18 

Braogaa 

.14 


.. 16,500 .. 

.. 23 

Waliib-jUsU* 

.15 

.. 

.. 16,000 .. 

19 

IfnliMAh 

.16 

.. 

.. 15,8(Kk 

.. 15 

Chifara.. .. 

.17 

.. 

.. 16,480 .. 

12 

Buket .. .. 

.18 

• e 

.. 18,000 .. 

.. 18 

gUbdfilu .. 

.19 

#• 

.. 11,500 .. 

12 

Yirkuul .. 

.85 

.. 

4,000 .. 

.. 240 


515 
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[Amffmx ly. 
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The Ftoi68 WMied are: 

Between sta^ land theKherdxmgB mi 

„ 8 ,/ 9, the Sefier Peiii .. .. 

„ 18 n 14, the KMkorem Bus .. 

„ 17 „ 18, the Suket Pass .. .. 

And afterwards the Stojfi FUs. 

And the Ohuohn Pass. 


17,600 feei 
17,600 „ 
18,800 „ 
18,900 „ 
16,700 „ 
11,850 „ 


The Shayok Biver is croesedl bj boat between .stages 8 and 4, or in 
certain seasons it may be forded a few miles above or below the feny. 
This road is traversed by laden ponies, bat it is usoal to have the aid 
of yiks to carry their loads over the Baser and the Saoja Passes. Hie 
road keeps open for from foar to five months in the year. 

From stage 8 to stage 17 there is very UtUe grass to be got, at some 
stages none at all; and at some fuel also is wanting. The latter part of 
the route is beyond the limit of our map. 


Boon 24.-»JProei Leh iy K&r&karam to Tdricand; wimter route,* 


(86 marches.) 

stage. 

Leh . 

Sabtt. 

Digar. 

Agyim. 

Pakm. .. . 

Chimehkk. 

lAmakyent or Shiyok .. . 

Chnngjaugal . 

Dnngyal&k. 

Mandarlik .. .. . 

Kutakiik . 

SnltSn Chushknm . 

Pubn-i-Mnzgbi-. 

Balak-l-MUrghi. 

Burtse. 

Eizil Anger. 

Daulat Beguldi. 

Brangsa . 

Wahsb-jilgth . 

Malikshkh. 

Kafalong . 

Jindbalghun . 

Bukharold! . 

Kirgii-jangal . 

Yarkand . 


Mo. 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

e 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

18 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
28 
86 


* This is taken from the Pai^b Trade Bep^, 1862. 1 have not put in the dis- 
tanooB tliero giten, u they are not to be. relied on. The inlmaatioti was hem 
Muhammad Amiu, who was familiar with the road and has doubtleu given the 
stages ooireetly. 






























AwMtontlVr BOOTES. 641 

nom (rtige 18 to 19 Bus nmto co i nddet wijSi ■togas 10 to 18 of 
Booto 88. 

Tha Fsnm ocoased sn: 

Btomn itaga 1 and stage 2, the Digar Pass. 

„ 16 „ 17, the KMkonn Pass 18,800 IM. 

Afisnraids tlie Tangi Past, and the Tup Dlwin. 

Tibi* rood is fit for laden ponies; it is open firam SToramber tiU 
Fdbniaiy. There are many plaoea trliere grass and fhel are scanty and 
aome where diey are alieolntely wanting. The latter part of the rente is 
bsjyond the limit of onr map. 


Boon 26 .—Fnm Lek 6y OhSmgAmm to TSi^kand; western roale. 


(40 matdhes: 610 miles.) 


Height tbore Milee from 

Sligie. No. the Main fret lastetage. 

Leh . 0 .. .. 11,500 

Tilne. 1 .. .. .. 18 

Ohimro. 2 .. .. .. .. 16 

Zingril . 8 .. .. .. .. n 

Tniliak . 4 .. .. .. .. 18 

Dnrgo. 5 .. .. .. 16 

Tinktee . 6 .. .. 12,800 .. .. 7 

Cmp . 7 .. .. .. .. 11 

Lnkung . 8 .. .. 14,086 .... 11 

Cbwkang. 9 .. .. 16,700 .. .. 14 

Ganle. 10 .. .. 16,140 .. .. 18 

Ttoltt (DearPamsiJ).. .. 11 .. .. 14,760 .. .. 12 

Gogii. 12 .. .. 15,500 .. .. 14 

Gamp .. 18 .. .. 16,500 .. .. 21 

Camp. 14 .. .. 17,000 .. .. 20 

8iimdo. 15 .. .. 17,000 .. .. 25 

Bhinglung. 16 .. .. 16,700 .. .. 11 

KiiUJUgah . 17 .. .. 16,500 .. .. 14 

Khmlik Maid&n. 18 .. .. 15,600 .. .. 18 

ShorJilglh . 19 .. .. 15,900 .. 14 

KiiatighLake. 20 .. .. 16,900 .. .. 17 

IfalikBhih. 21 .. .. 15,800 .. .. 25 

Bh&hdOla (see Boote 28, 

Noa.l7tol9). 24 .. .. 11,500 .. .. 54 

Ylikaiid . 40 .. .. 4,000 .. .. 240 


610 

































MSt ROCTBa [Amnpsm 

The FlM«eB OKWMd •Ki: 

Between sUgoa S and 4, ^ (Htlag Btei elwnt 18,000 hli. 

„ 9 « 10, theiMiiiittikPew .. .. 18,800 „ 

, 18 „ 14,«FniB . 18.000 „ 

» 10 „ n.theKUdlPnat .. .. 17,000 

„ 10 „ 80,theKbnaghFMi. 

AAerwaiOa, the Suket Few. 18,900 „ 

1?lio S&nj& Fm8 . 10,700 „ 

Ami tlte Chttohn Pas». 11,850 „ 


^sie tiie rondindionted by Ilr. Oayloy andtmvenedby Mr.Fanythli 
party on their return journey, in 1870. It is thought to be the eaeieet 
of tiie loedB to Tarkand ; it oan be traTereed by oumelo (tf the two- 
bumped species; ihel and grass are wanting at two or three stages mily. 
It would be closed in tho winter. 


Bouts 26 *—From Leh hy Changchenmo to Tarkand ; 

Hajftsonff 


(36 marches: 546^ miles.) 




Height above 

VliMftom 

stage. 

No. 

the aca in fett. 

iMtitagc. 

Lch .. .. 

. 0 

.. .. 11,500 


Oogm .. .. 

.12 

.. .. 15,500 

. .. 151 

ChoiiKlung .. 

.13 


. .. 17 

Kischu .. .. 

.U 


. .. 15 

Liiigzhlthang 

.IS 


. .. 21 

Burtsc; .. .. 

. .. .. 16 


.. lOi 

Karabii .. 

.17 


. .. 10 

KIzil Jilgah 

.18 


.. i4i 

Kiiuslik Maidan 

.19 


. .. 16 

Sbnr Jilga]i 

.20 


. .. 10 

Oglok .. 

.21 


. .. 21 

Wohabjilgah 

.22 


. .. 10 

Aktagh 

.23 


. .. 

Ykrkand 

.36 


, .. 235 




54^ 

This rood was found out and recommendod by Mr. Hayward. 

From Aktagh to Y&rkaud either 

tho summer or 

the winter route 

(Bouto 23 or Bonto 24) may be followed. 


Bouts 27.—From Lek hy Ckdngchenmo to Tarkand , 

eaidemronie. 


(48 marchos: 628 miles.) 




Helglti above 

Mneifttm) 

stage. 

No. 

tbcfwaintoet. 

laatitage. 

Leh . 

. 0 

.. .. 11,500 


Gogro. 

.12 

.. .. 15,500 

. .. 151 

Choiighmg .. . 

.13 

.. 16,700 

. .. 17 

Niaehu. 

.14 

.. .. 17.700 

. .. 15 

Liogzliitliang . 

.1.5 

.. .. 17,800 

. .. 21 


Cnrried forward. 

. .20^ 
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mm.' 

So. 

Brfijblaliovt 

tboMolalHl. 

Wamfnm 

MitigBe. 


Brought frrwsid 

•• •• 

.. 201 

TBCihiuig. 

*. IS .. . 

IT, wo .. 

.. 16 

Lcdslmug. 

.. 17 .. . 

17,200 .. 

.. IS 

Tb&ldut . 

.. 16 .. . 

16,800 .. 

.. 15 

Yangpa .. .. . 

.. 19 .. . 

16,200 .. 

.. 80 

Bi Kaiakttsh Vfinej . 

..20 .. . 

16,000 .. 

24 

Sbaiidala. 

.. 27 . 

11,500 .» 

61 

Yarkand . 

.. 43 .. . 

4,000 .. 

.. 240 


TbS» is ihs road over the great plateaus; it is the one that was taken 
hj Adolphe Sohlagfntweit and impcrfeotlj described hj Muhammad 
Ajnin his .guide (Panjub Trade Beport); afterwards Hr. Johnson 
traversed it on his way to Ehutan and gave a detailed Itinerary 
(Journal B. Geogi-apliical Society, 1867). The details of distanoes and 
lieights here given, for as far as the E. Karikash Valley, axe from my 
own observation. 

' A divoi'Hion from or loop in this route was made by Dr. Oayley; this 
also I-have traversed. The distances and heights arc as follows: 


llciglit uli&vc XIUMfrom 

Ko, tlieseaiutect. luKlttagi*. 

. 18 .. .. 16,800 

l!a?i6lniig .. .. .. 19 .. .. 10,400 .. 20 

Oiiiiii). 20 .. 15.900 .. .. 21 


£. KiiriikiiBil Vulloy .. ..21 .* .. 15,000 .. • IS 

Roinrs 28. —From Xek io Gar. 

(20 marches: 254 miles.) 


\ Height above Mtafkaei 

htage \ No. tbescainfoet. laititigr. 

Leh . 0 .. .. 11,500 

Chiisliot . 1 .... .... 10 

Mttclialong. 2 .... .... 12 

Gya . 8 .. .. 13,500 .... 23 

Dobring . 4 .... .... 16 

Thugjt. V. 5 .. .. 14,000 .. .. 14 

Camp. 6 .. .. .. .. 12 

ruga. 7 .. .. .... 13 

Maiya. 8 .. .. .. is 

Nimu .. 9 .. .. 12 

Gamp. 10 .. .. .. 17 

Comp. 11 .... .... 17 

l>wa . 12 .. .. 18,800 .. .. 10 

Taahigong.17 .. .. .. .. 65 

Gar .20 .. .. „ SO 


254 


This is Lower Gar, the winter station. 
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Boinm 


[Afinrsix IV. 


Boot! 89 .—JVmh Pdlamjpt^hjf Ohilttge^^ to TSrhmd^ amdiog IaL 


(65 ttiaxehei: 928 siilaB.) 


Sliso. 

no. 

IfSMfhMI 

iMiilma 

FilampOr. 

0 

.. 885 

molwloiig (tee Bonto W) 

86 

Gliimre. 

87 

7 

ShShdaia (see fionto 85) 

49 

.. 841 

Yiikand . 

68 

.. 840 



m 


Sifter ftis route or the Mine with e deviation to the eastward wafc 
intended as the trade^ronte provided for in the Commercial Treaty 
between the Gbvemor-General and the Mahan^ which is given in 
Appendix Y. 

Bourn 80 .—From Pdlamp&r hg K&rdkoram to Tdrkand^ anoiding Lek. 


(62 marches: 870 miles.) 


8ti«r. 

Ko. 

Milotftwa 
iMt •tagB. 

FUampinr. 

0 


MiohaloDg (ace Boots 20) 

26 

.. .. SSs 

Ohiniro . 

27 

.. .. 7 

Tagnak . 

28 

.. .. 10 

Tainyir . 

29 

.. .. 20 

Trtfi . 

30 

.. .. 20 

Tigar. 

31 

.. .. 15 

ShihdSla (see Boots 83) .. 

46 

.. .. 223 

Tfakand . 

68 

.. 240 



870 


This mig^t be used as an alternative to the last if it were advisable to 
go by Eftrakoram rather than by Ohangchenmo. Between Nos. 28 and 
29 the Wans La is crossed, an ea^ Foss, 17,200 feet high, which is 
now fit for laden ponies and might easily be made fit for camels: it is 
dosed by snow for three months. The distance between Tagnak and 
TsalS (40 miles) can also conveniently bo divided into three marches 
of 18 or 14 m4es each. 
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APPENDIX V. 

• • 

nsATapEL 

I t (UkoUon 1 / 2VMljSii| 18BS, Vat, TI,^ (hhuHe^, 

MxBk fmm HW Oapartmmi ffoMtUa^ of Mh Maif^ 1870.] 

L EmAOM from the Teeatt between the BEftuH GtoTBBmnrr tad 
Iha Staeb on LIhob, wUob web at the time nomiiiElly under 
Mahaeaja Doinjnp SxvoKi xeallj goToned by the DAiEim or 
Oomron. ov HiviBTaBB. 


Dane at Lahore^ March, 1846, and rallied an the mme dof* 

ArtMe ILL —The Haban^ja oedes to the Honorable Company, bi per* 
petnal aorereignty, all bia forta, territorieB, and rigbta in the Doab or 
oonntry, hill and plain, aitnaied between the Bivera Beeaa and Sntl^. 

ArHele TV ,—The Britiah Gbremment baying demanded from the 
Lahore State, aa indemnification for the expenaea of the Wax, in additimi 
to the ceaaion of territory deaoribed in Art III., payment of one and 
half crore of Bnpeea, imd the Lahore Government being unable to pay 
the whole of thia aom at thia time, or to give aecurity aatiafiactory to the 
Britiah Government for ita eventual payment the Maharaja oedea to the 
Hon’ble Company, in perpetual aovereignty, aa equivalent for one orore 
of Bupeea, all bia forta, territoriea, righta and intereata in the hiU ooun- 
triea, which are aituated between the Bivera Beeaa and Indua, inftlndmg 
the Pfovincea of Oaahmere and HaMrah. 

AfIfolaXn.—In consideration of fhe aervicea rendered by Bqjah Golab 
Singh, of Jummoo, to the Lahore State, towards procuring the restoration 
of the relations of amity between the Lahore a^ Britiih Governments, 
the Maharq|a hereby agrees to recognise the Independent Sovereignty of 
Bqjah Golab Singh in such territories auddiatrieta in thehilla aa may be 
made ever to the said B%{ah (telab Singh, by separate agreement between 
hlmofAf and the Britirii jQovemment, with the dependencies thereof^ 
iddeh may have been in the lEshan^’s possession atnee the time of the 

2h 



TREATIES. 
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[ApnEKmY, 


kte Mahanyft KhxmtxA Bin^) and the Britidi GoTenuna&t, in o<m|i* 
sideration of the good oonduet of Bigali Qolab alao agrees to 

recognise his independence in such territoriesi and to admit him to tiia 
privileges of a separate Treaty with the British Government, 

Article XIII,--In the event of any dispute or difference arising 
between the Lahore State and Bigah Qolab Singh, the same shUl be 
referred to the arbitration of the British Government, and by its decision 
the Maharaja engages to abide. 


(Sign^) H. HAaniMOi. 

• Mahaea JAH Dbulbip SnroR* 
And by Sivn Mimsms. 


2. between the BamsH GovEsmciiiT and Mabaeaja OoIiAB Sikoh 

OF JuMAfOO, 

Done at Umritmr, 16ih March^ 1846. 

I.—The British Government transfers and makes over for ever, 
in independent possession, to Maharajah Golab Singh and the heirs male 
of his body, all the hilly or mountainous country, situated to the east* 
ward of the River Indus and westward of the River Ravee, including 
Chumba and excluding Lahul, being part of the territories ceded to the 
British Gk>vernment by the Lahore State, according to the provisions of 
Article IV. of the Treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

Article II.—The eastern boundary of the tract transferred by the fore^* 
going Article to Maharaja Golab Singh shaU be laid down by Gom- 
missioners appointed by the British Government and Maharqah Golab 
8in|^ respectively for tiiat purpose^ and shall be defined in a separate 
engagement after survey. 

Artide III.—In consideration or the transfer made to him and his 
heirs by the provision of the foregoing Articles, Mabangah Golab Singh 
will pay to the British Government the sum of Rupees (Nanukshahee), 
fifty lakhs to be paid on ratification of this Treaty, and twenty-five lakhs 
on or before the first October of the current year, a.i>. 1846. 

Artide IV.'—The limits of the territories of Maharaja Golab Singh 
diall not be at any time changed without the concurrence of the Britidi 
Grovemment. 

Artide V.—Mahangah Golab Singjh will refer to the arbitration of the 
British Goverimient any diqioiea or questions that may ariso between 
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kfalMlfvai llie OoT«raitMBtirfI«^^ otto a«gto»aiiig Stat^ 
wit wffi iitoo % to toiito of dM Biitoi Qomnn^ 

iMATI.—Mton^OotoSai^ ongiigMiarbiiBidf ntid ton to 
«ifh to utoe of luo iCUtuy Foroe, to' sktiali troq^ wto 
to hin*, w & to tonitoiiM ^ p o n e i w ono. 

Jirdek TIL—^UotonjihCkdab Sinj^ ongogM norm to take or lotoin 
in lik Mraioe, onj &tok ratiieoti nor to anbjeet Of toiy Bnropeui or 
toatoiQ toto, withoot to ooooeat of to Brifuk Gorotunent. 

ArUdt VUL—^liton^ G<dab Singh engogen to nqpeet) in ngaid 
to to torritory tniiofen^ to him, to pioriaioiM of AitielM T^ TL, 
and TIL of to Mpnnto Engngemont between to Britidii Gofmuneiit 
•ad to lahore Bniber, doted Ibrch lltb, 1S46.* 

JMda IX.—>Tke Britidi Oovemment will gire ito eid to Jtuuwn^ 
Ckdabto^ in proteotiiig his territories from external enemies. 

AriUsU X.—^Mshan^jah Qolab Singh schuqwledges to saptemsoy of 
to British GoTonunent, and will in token of such supreme^ present 
•nnnslly to to Britidi Government one horse, twelve perfeet shawl 
goats of approved breed (six male and six female), and three pair Of 
Oaahmem shawls. 

' (Signed) H. HanmiNW. 

(Sifaad) F. CuBitn. 

H. H. LAwanoi. 

enbr of to Bi^t Honorable to GovenoniGenenl of Lidia. 

(Signed) F. Cobbo, 

Seerttarj to Oie Oorenmeot of Mia 
wkh tho Gorermr^Otaeral. 


8. OoniBBOiAi. Tuatt between to BsitisH Govxbriixbt and to 
Hababaja of Kashmib, made in 1870; with to Buloa for to 
gnidanoe of to Joint Ckanmissioners appointed under it 

Tregty between to Britidi Government and His H ighnees Bnnbeer 
Sing, G.CL8J., Mahaieja of Jnnunoo and Cashmere, his heirs and snO- 
esaaors, executed on to one part by Thomas Douglas Forsyth, O.B., in 
viitae of to full powen vested in him by His Bxoellenoy to Bight 
Hoalile Biohard ^nthwell Bonrke, Earl of Mayo, Tisoount Mayo of 

• Betoiiug to Jit^rdan,anmnormsiina sad the pR^perty in the Curts that SM 
to be tnmstarred. 


2 N 2 
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Umsjwmatf Btcoti Nms of Naas^ K.P., GtMMXn P«0^ Jkot 4Bd.»4pa»r 
Tioeroy and Gotemar-Oeneral of Indi% and oii iiie itiier }M«t Iqf S3» 
HighseM lEibikrfga Bimb^ Sing* afofeMid, in pmon. 


Wbiebbab, in the interegt .ol the high oontmoling pertiee end Ador 
respeetive mbjeota, it is deemed desizable to «ft«d gieater ftdlitiee 
than at present exist for the develepment and seeoriQr ot trade wiA 
Central Asiai the following Artielea have^ wiA Ais obj^ been agreed 
upon: 

Artide WiA the consent of Ae Kahardei oAoers of the BrituA 
OoTemment will be appointed io snx?ey the trade-xontee Aroii{^ the 
Hahwga’s territories from Ae British frontier of Lahonl io Ae terri¬ 
tories xA Ae Ruler of Tarkond, uoluding the route M Ae Change 
Aenmo Valley. The Mohanga will depute an offioer of his Oofem- 
meat to accompany Ae Bunreyors, and will render them all Ae aseistanoe 
in his power. A map of Ae routes snrseyed will be made, an attested 
copy of which will be given to Ae Maharaja. 

Article II.—Whichever route towards Ae Changchenmo VaUey shall, 
after examination and survey as above, be declared by Ae BrituA 
Government to be the best suited for the development of trade wiA 
Central Asia, shall be declared by Ae Mahanga to be a free highway in 
perpetuity and at all times for all travellers and traders. 

Article III.—For Ac 8Ux>ervi8ion and maintenance of Ae road in its 
entire lengA through Ac Maharaja’s territories, Ae regulation of traffic 
on the free highway described in Article II., Ae enforcement of regula¬ 
tions that may hereafter be agreed upon, and Ae settlement of disputes 
between carriers, traders, travellers or others using that road, in whiA 
eiAer of Ae parties or boA of Aem are subjects of Ae British Govem- 
ment or of any foreign State, two Commissioners shall be annually 
appointed, one by Ae British Government and one by Ae Mahara^ 
hi the discharge of Aeir duties, and as regards the period of their 
residence, the Goromissicners shall be guided by such rules as are now 
separately framed and may from time to time hereafter be laid down by 
Ae joint auAority of Ae BritiA Government and Ae MAariga. 

Article lY.—The jurisdiction of Ae Commissioners Aall be defined 
by a line on eaA side of the road at a maximum widA of two statute 
kos, except where it may be deemed by Ae Commissioners necessary to 
include a wider extent for grazing grounds. Within this maximum 
mdth, the surveyors appointed under Article I. shall demarcate and 
map Ae limits of jurisdiction which may be decided by Ae Gommia* 
sioners as most stdtable, including grazing grounds; and the jurisdictioi 
of Ae Gommissionexs Aall not extend beyond the limits so demaroated 
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dhill temm in tbe Mabun^’s in. 
Aifaiid^ ; and, inl^ to the stipnlntions eontoined in fliia 

to a nly , the Kahwgn ihall oontinna to poasess the nine rij^ts of fioU 
therein as in anj other part of hia territoriee, whidi ri^^ts 
diall nxA be intertored with in any way by toe Joint Oominiaaioners* 

JbiUb y.-— The Kahan^ agreea to giro all poniUe aaeiatanee in 
enfoieiiig toe deciaions of toe Clomininionera, and in prerenting the 
haeadi or eraaion of toe Begnlationa eatabliahed tinder Article HI. 

Jhirtide VI.—-The Maharaja agreea that any peraon, whether a anbjeet 
of toe Britiah Goremment, or of toe Maharaja, or of the Bnler of Tar* 
kand, or of any foreign State, may aettle at anyplace within the Jnriadio- 
tion of toe Joint Oommiaaionera, and may provide, keapi and maintain, 
and let for hire at different atagea^ toe meana of earriaga and truuport 
for toe purpoaea of trade. 

ArUele YIL—The two Commiaaioneni ahall be empowered to eatahliah 
anpply depdta, and to anthoriae otoer peraona to eatabliah anpply depdta 
at anch places on toe road aa may appear to them anitable; to fix toe 
ratea at which proriaiona toall be sold to traders, carriers, aettlera, and 
others, and to fix the rent to be charged for the nse of any reat-^honaea or 
aeraia that may be eatabliahed on the road. The ofltoera of the British 
Gotemment in KnUn, Ac., and toe officers of toe Hahan^'a in Ladakh, 
diall be instructed to nae their best endeavonra to supply proviaiona on 
the indent of toe Oommiaaionera at market ratea. 

ArMe Yin. —The Maharaja agreea to levy no transit duty whateyer 
m the aforesaid highway; and toe Maharaja further agrees to abolish all 
transit duties levied within his territories on goods transmitted in bond 
toroi^h Hifi Highness’ territories from Central Asia to India, and vice 
aerad, on which bulk may not be broken within the territories of His 
Highness. On goods imported into, or exported from, Hia Highness’ 
territory, whether by the aforesaid free highway or by any other route, 
the Maiuun^a may levy such importer export duties aa he may think fit. 

ArHcle IX.—The British Goyemgienl agree to levy no duty on goods 
franamitted in bond torough Britidi Inditir to* Centxal Asia, or to the 
tecritoriea of His Highness the Mahanya. The British Government 
fiirtoer agreea to abolish the export duties now levied on shawls and 
other textile fobrics manufisetured in the territories of toe Maham^ 
and exported to oountri^ beyond toe limits of British India. 

AfHeh X.—-This Treaty, consisting of ten Articles, has this day been 
concluded by Thomas Douglas Forsyth, O.B., in virtue of 4he' foU 
powers vested in him by Hia Xxeellency toe Bight Hon*ble Bichard 
Soadiwdl Bourke, Earl of Mayo, Yisoount Mayo of Mbaeyoxowar,* 
Baion Naas of Naas, K.P., QJf.8.L, P.O., Ac., Ac., Yioerpy and 
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GgrcnioisQflnsMl of Indk, on the part of tiie Britiah Ck»v«RiiiieBt> aad 
by Maharaja Bnnbeer Sing, aforesaid; and it is that a oopy of 

ftsi Tro^y, duly ratified by His ExeeHenoy tiie Vieeroy and Oovecnn^ 
Oemeral of India, shall be delivered to the Mahanya on or' befon tibe 
7th S^tember, 1870. 

Signed, sealed,, and exchanged on the second day of May in tlie 
year 1870 A.n., corresponding with the first day of Bysak Soodae 
Sombttt 1927. 

(Signed) Mabakaja Bckbiib Siiro. 

(Signed) T. D. Fobstib. 

Mato. (Seal). 

ITds Treaty was ratified by His Excellency the Viceroy and 
GovemonOieneral of India at Sealkote on the second day of May 
in the year 1870. 

(Signed) C. U. Aitobisok, 

Officiating Sec/'ftary to the OoHmment of Inih^ 
yoreiyn Department, 

The following Buies for the guidance of the Joint Comimssioiiera 
ig|)ointed under Article IlL of the above Treaty are published for 
general information: 

Buies for the guidance of the Joint Commissioners appointed for the 
new route to Eastern Turkistan. 

I. As it is impossible, owing to the character of the climate, to retain 
the Gommissionei's throughout the year, the period during which they 
diall exercise thoir authority shall be taken to coanmdnce on 15th May 
and to end on list December, or till such fui'thoT'tune as the passage of 
traders render their residence on the road'uecosssry. 

II. During the absence of either CouDnissiener, cases may be heaid 
and decided by the other Commissioner, subject to appeal to the Joint 
Commissioners. 

in. In the months when the Joint Commissioners are absent-— L e. 
between Ist^ December and 15th May—or the dates that may hereafter 
be determined, all cases which may ^ise shall be dedded by the Wuseer 
of Xjidakh^aubject to appesl. to ilio Joint Commissioners. 

IV. The Joint Cemmissioners Sliall not interfere in cases other 
those which affect the development, freedom, and safety of the trade, and 
the objects for which the Treaty is concluded, and in which one the 
parties or both are either British subjects, or subjects of a foreign State. 

Y. In civil disputes the Commissioners fdiall have power to diqpose of 
all eases, whatever be the value at the property in litigation. 
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VL Wben flie OoiiiiiiiMionm Agree tbeir deoieion dkall be final in 
alloaeas/ Wben they are tinable to agree the fMurtiesdiallliaTe the right 
of nominating a aingle arbitrator, and shall bind themselres in ^ting 
to abide bj his award. Bhonld the parties not be able to agree upon a 
single arbitrator, oaeh parly shall name one, and the two Commissioners 
dtall nama a tigbl, and the deoision'of the majority of the arlntrators 
shallbefinaL 

Vn. In orfanbrnl oaaes of the hind referred* to in Clause IT., the 
powers of the Commissioners diall be limited to ofTences snc^ as vk 
British ierritmy would be tried by a subordinate magistrate of the first 
Class, and as flur as possible, the procedure of the Criminal Procedure 
Code shall he followed. Oaaea of a more heinous kind, and of offences 
against the special laws regarding religion in Cashmere, dionld be made 
over to the Maharaja for trial if the accused be not a European British 
subject; in the latter case, he should be forwarded to the nearest Britiah 
Court of competent jurisdiction for triaL 

VIII. All fines leried in criminal caaea and all stamp receipta leried 
according to the rates in force for dril auits in the VUianga’s dominiona 
shall be credited to the Cashmere Treasury. Persons ssntenced to impri* 
sonment shall, if Britidi subjects, he sent to the nearest British jsil^ 
If not British subjects, the offenders shall be made aim for imprison¬ 
ment in the Maharaja’s jails. 

IX. If any places come within the line of road from which the towns 
of Leh, Ac., are supplied with fuel, or wood for building purposes, the Joint 
Commissioners shall so arrange with the Wuseer of jDadakli tW thoaa 
supplies are not interfered with. 

X. Whaterer transactions take place witbin the Umits clf the road 
aball be considered to refer to goods in bond. If a trader opens his 
load and disposes of a portion, he shall not be subject to any duty, so 
long as the goods are not taken for consumption into the Mahanga^s 
territory across the line of road. And goods lalt for any length of 
time in the line of road subject to the jurisdiction of the Commiisionen 
diall be free 

XI. Where a village lies within the jurisdiction of the Jomt Com¬ 
missioners, there, as regards the collection of revenue, or in any case 
where there is * necessity for the interference of the usual Bemue 
authorities, in matters having no oouuection with trade, the Joint Com¬ 
missioners have no power whatever to interfere; but, to prevent mis¬ 
understanding, it is. advisable that the Revenue^ officials diould first 
communicate with the Joint Commissioners before proceeding to tf k e 
action against any person within their jurisdiction. The Joint Gommis- 
sioners can then eierciae their discretion to deliver up the person eooglit 
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wf te awto » —B i M y iafriiy to tmaMbUi ^iMm' thdbr laliiinaMlB 
a>o<—i iy at aofc 

m, Thaliiii«!^j*iB»»wtogi?ttBa5000 fliii jewferflweoii rt^ 
tfam at lihe srasd and biidgMit and is fiitare jam ffia TBgiww** agnea to 
gjlaa Ba. 2000 par annum tor toa aiaintonanee d flia raad and bridgaa. 

Sbiularlj, for the lesain at iauia, a anm of Ba 100 par amniiB tor 
aaoh aerai will ba givao. 

Shonid further expenditure ba nacaaaary, the Joiiit Ooromitanmara will 
•obmit a qpaoial rq»ort to tba Maban^ and adc fw a qwoile graat 
This money irill be eopended by tba Joint Oommiaaionera, who will 
amplt^ free labour at marlcet ratea for thia pnipoae. The ofBoen in 
Tiodalrb and in Britiah territoiy ahall be inatmetad to naa their beat 
andeavonra to aiqpfly labonram on the indent of the flnmmbiaionata at 
aadBot mtaa. No tolla ahall ba lariad on the biidgaa on thin line of 
road. 

Xm. Ae a tamponiy arrangamant, and mlil the Bna of road baa 
bean demaroated, or till the and of thia year, Joint CommiaaionMa 
ahall asateiae the powara deaoribad in thaae Bolea over-the aeraml loada 
taken by the tradara throng T<adakh toom Lahool and SpitL 

(Bigaad) MaHanuA Binniaa Bnn. 

(Signed) T. IK Tonarm. 
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TABLE IL 

Bhbaiii ov tn Gbnbdi or tbb Juxmoo Dmsion rat 1878 . 


TiiMhi fill. 

fiteddi. 


Other Outflt. 

T<WL 

28,891 
77,088 
58,279 
82.298 
19,754 
54,858 
58,789 
68,872 j 

11,804 

62,069 

10,248 

102,890 

89,184 

23,455 

80,054 

7,845 

1,622 

25,858 

4,882 

7,816 

2,950 

20,222 

14,397 

8,560 

41,817 

165,010 

73,354 

198,004 

111,888 

98,085 

98,190 

79.777 

>. 

OWW ff 

Waiwir M •• *• 

Namhalui „ 

BM ” .. .. 

Udaaggr^ „ .. .. 

437,274 

887,544 . 86,257 ' 861,075 

Totel .1 


TABLE lU. 

0nAit Of ns CBK81J8 or KAseiiiR ras 1878. 


SiiiBigirOity . 182,081 

Townof FimpOr .* 2,082 

„ ByBihftxa . 2,26. 

„ bUmlbid . 5,05b 

„ Bho|ieyui . 2,858 

tt Sqtflr . .. .. 3.978 

„ B&nmOls . 4,444 

IMitriotof Siiioa^ur. 40.731 

„ Idimibld. 48,205 

„ Shapejiaii. 52,169 

„ Paten. 50,084 

„ Kinriij . 70,859 

Munfaiibld . 70,337 


Total . 491,846 


Of llio 188|681 iniiabitante of Sirinapr, 39,787 are HindOi. 92,700 are Muhaiu* 
Wiliam, and 178 are put down ai bebnging to oilier caetM. 


TABLE IV. 

IhRAXL or iBi CiNsiis or the OcTtmo GorgmoaiBin fob 1878. 



! Hmue. 

EmiAiniAPAxt. 

BuDDHtire. 

Total. 

lien. Womeu. Total. 

Em. 


fS3 

WoneD. 

'Total. 

1 

ca 

Women. Total. 

uattk .. .. 

*^l?} 

OUgtt .. .. 

Tolil .. .. 

1 m 
: m 

keel 

.. ; lot 
.. 1 4« 

a 1 1,810 

eti 

1 

30,89^ 

18,N4 

40 

w,i4e 

11,OE 

B 

10,784 

1 

•• ! 

0,470 30,904 

i 

! “ ■ ” 

1 •• i •• 

ll.lOej 9.615 90.021 
29,881 38,149 ; 0^,090 
14,310* 11,694 1 25.834 

s ji.eee 

41,M7 

W.fli 

81,619 

18.t84| 

0,470 30,904 

50.297,' 49.188 104,400 

1 1 
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TABLE V. 

VAimi OP TSM Jatfom m Expom or tbb DA fiB ror tjm or tri 
TmnoinM in tbb Txab 1878 . 


ntfit»mU§hminpmmd»9UrUmgtritfm{mih$^HgimilkaviM0lmiiwmrttiaiiket9U^ 

lOjwrjmMdiCiHSN^ 



amiaer to Dorr 

Fass or Don. 

Tobul 

OOMVABBD WnW 

last Tsas. 


Inportt. Bspoita 


Importa' Ezporta- TotiL 

Imports. 

Bspocta 


ZaenMa 

Dsonsse. 


iss,4fr 

m.ssi 

43Y,m 

76,370 


76,370 

367,867 

164,081 

518,663 

0,053 



ii,Hr 

m,ias 

asf.ass 

134,471 

,, 

134,471 

310,!^ 

173,136 

363,368 


04.606 

Passh.ii 

s8,rso 

13.SS0 

47,360 

,, 


,, 

33,700 

13,660 

47,310 

f KotsBleisdlsst 

LMikh. 


•• 

•• 

06,108 

83,407 

177,686 

06,188 

83,407 

277,686 

78,787’ 

4 • 

tM.. 

«»i,»se 

340,4t0 j7i2,130 

306,030; 83,407 

377,637 

006,080 

! 420,067 

1,110,067 

68,710 

04,666 


Oiaiid total of valae of Imports and Exports for this 


year, 1878 .S1,U ^ 

Deerease as compered with last year . A877 


The decrease under the head of Kashmir is due to a fsllmgoiriii the riiawl trade 
la the extent of 40,0002. in shawls exported, and about an equal deMenoy in oasfa, 
whloh would hare been imported to pay for them. 

N.B.-*4j[oods that have once been entered in the imports are not, on going to 
another division of the territories, again entered either as exports or imports. An 
exception, however, occurs for Lodahh, where the same article is counted both in the 
exports and imports of that country. 
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INDEX 


it^mJtumt^^^itialdlaorilieal Miirkkir»%mi,m Pnfaee<mifag$SOtl. 


AaorlaZn, nmlMto, SS7, SS8 
Abbotti OspItiiB J., on luuiis flood, 415 
AoMsift Arnica (Kikar or fiabflll 81,41 
Aoaoia modeita (Phulai), 31, 41 
Aohimithaiur. 267 

Ailsliiiif ( s Pathtos) in Kadunir. 18 

lgftJin,165 

Agyim. route to, 540 

Ahmad Sh&h, *Abd&ll, 17 

Akbor, Bmpmr, iuvaded Kadimlr. 17 

Akhnflr. 146 

-, hiila behind, 86 

- f inbabitatita of, 148 

—, mutes through 524, 525 
Akti^, route throort, 542 
’Aliihid Saiie, 08,158 

-- route through, 525 

'AGhbid (near On), route through, 526 
Allorial fans, 226 
AUonum of Kashmir, 163 

-of Ladhkh, 223 

— of Deosai, S77 
Alphabet, Dogri, 471 
—, Persian, 471 

-, Kashmiri, 472 

-, Tibetan, 473 

-Roman, for India, 471 noU, and Pre- 

hce 


Altitudes expressed on the maps, 477 
Amar Nath, 222 
Amir of Kasbghar, 494 
AmOf or Anna, a coin, ^.th of a rupee, 
value Ijfd. 

Antelope, 29 
Arandfi, 367 
Argliauns, 244 
Asan, route to, 533 
Astor (or Hasora), 897, 402 

-valley, 403' 

—, dialect of, 520 

-Raja, 403 

-, raids into, 398,404 

-, routes through, 528, 529 

Aiak (or Attook)iflood8 at, 415,419 
Gh&si, 494 
126 

rate through, 535 


Aiillq 

Atholi, 


Ating, route through, 585 
Avalanches in Ph£r, 128 
AvhntipQr, rains buried ai 206 

-»routes to. 524» 582 

Asmat Sliih, 444 


B. 

Babob, temples of; 87 

Babfil (sKIkar s Aoaoia ArabioaX 41 

Bagni, 124 

-, route to, 585 

Bahts (boat), 181 
Baijnatb, route to, 587 
Ba), meaning of, 164 
Balawar, 84 
Bnlll, route to, 583 
Baltal, 222 

-, route to, 531 

Baltl people, 238, 356 

-colonies in Ladikb, 248 

-Rajas, 434 

} Baltistan. 355 

I -governor of, 498 

j Bamlw caste, 59 
I Bandipur, 166 

; -routes to, 528, 530 

i Bandral caste, 86 
Bandralta,86 

Jianduqi^ matohlook-man, musketeer 
Banduqi Bhikhri (boat), 181 
Bangla,896 

-, routes to, 529, 530 

-(boutX 181 

Banihal valley, 115 

-Pass, 524 

Banya caste, 44, 55 
Bar Shah, King of Kashmir, 17 
Barulacha Pass, route to, 537 
Baramgala. 157 

-, route to, 525 

Baramuln, route to, 527 
Bd/uni, dependent on rain 
Bardhar Pass, 133 

-, route to, 536 

Basant Pauclimi, 68 
Basha valley, 360 
Basho, 373 
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INDEX. 


Bafldli, 94 

—, oooiipied by the Sikhik 11 

-, route to, 5M 

Bfttal caste, 181,188 
Batera, 460 
Baioii, route to, 888 
Bautia, snarer, 74 
Bawa^ji, 405 
—, route to, 528 
Bazgo,284 

BecHer, Major, on Indus flood, 416 

Behat liyer, 168 

Bern caste, 241 

Ber (Zizyj^us jujube), 81,41 

Bba^kashl ( := Bhadarwih), 105 

Bhadarw4b, 108 

—, route to, 534 

-, n^as of, 105 

Bhadarw&hl yooabulary, 516 

-phrases, 522 

Bhagoll, route to, 524 

Bhagw&n Singh, Higa of KiahliMkr, lit 

Bheu, route to, 533 

Bhimbar, 90, 525 

-Bajas, 9 

BAot, Buddhist Tibetan, 281 
Bhot Kol Pass, 198 
Bhots in Bhu^na, 186 
Bhup Singh, 441 
Bhutnh, 133 
Bi&ri, route to, 526 
BSja Singh, Colonel, 448, 9 
Buaut, 524 
Birch in Padhr, 136 
Black*buck ( = antelope), 29 
Blokpa ( = Brokpa), 438 
Boundary line, 494 
Brahma Sakai mountains, 20} 

Brahmans of f>ugar, 44 
Braldu, 370 
Brama Peaks, 124 
Brangsa, routes to, 589, 540 
Brenkar shrub, 31,41 
Bridge of twig ropes, 128 
Brokpa, 433 
Buhar, 411 

Bubu Pass, route to, 537 
Buddhist Dards, 430 
Budil, 137 

-, route to, 524 

-Pai^ 525 

Bodwini, route to, 537 
Bu^an Hiwan, route to, 585 
Bumas, route to, 535 
Bukhamldi, loute to, 540 
Bulflk-i-Murghai, route to, 589, 54 
Bniiar, 459 
Buijl Pass, 530 
Jiurisr, Eurotia, 248 
Burtse, route to, 539,540 
Burail, 806 

-, routes to, 520, 530 

Butsliiloin (SikandarX Kingof Koslimir, 17 


O. 

Oampbill, Sir G. on Ontfin. 109 
Caste% among the Dogri% 44. 54 

-, among the Pidiiila, 197 

—it among the Muhammadans, 58 

-, among the Kashasiils, 178,181 

-, among the LadhkhiiL 241 

among the Dirds, 420,456 
Cayley, Dr., trayels of, 888,850 

-, route of, 542,ii48 

Census, 558, 554 
CTuxbutroj a platform 
Chaoh, flood in, 414 
Chagam, 398 

-, route to, 528 

Cha^ 328 
Chakoti, route to, 527 
Chamba (town), route to^ 584 

-(idol), figure of, 257 

Obtapis, 238, 241, 287 
Obamshan, 275 
Chandra-Bhaga riyer, 112 
Ob&negnnd, route to, 581 
Chaneni, route to, 533 
Chang, Ladakhi beer, 247 
Chkng Pass, route to, 542 
Changas, 92 

-, route to, 525 

Chi,ngchenmo, 827 

-, Passes from, 885 

Ohaprof, 450 
Chvasa, 275 

Charha, gradual rise of » riyer, 151 
Charkang, route to, 541 
Chatar Singh of Chamba, 180 
Chatardhar Pass, route to, 534 
Obatarga/h, 12G, 131 

-destroyed, 132 

Ghatar-Kelas, route to, 527 
Cbauki-Chora, 152 

-route to, 525 

Chaumuk, ground at, 38 

-, route to, 526 

Cheohiau, route to, 526 

Chelang Labho (Pum^ ^ A68 

Chde, route to, 524 

Chib caste, 58 

Chibbal, 57 

Cbibhali race, 57 

-Isnguam, 464, 465 

-yocabiuary, 516 

Chibra, route to, 589 
Chika, a baul-britige, 128 
CJtU, see Chit 
Chilas, 459 

-raids, 398, 404 

-, expedition against, 896 

Chimch&k, route to, 540 
Chimre, routes to, 541, 544 
China, a millet 
Cbinftb riyer, 30, 35 
-riyer, name of, 112 
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diin&b river, oonrse of, 118 
-river, in PMur. 126 

— river, flooils in. 151 

— river, valley or. 111 

O&fnor, plane tie^ Platanns orientalU, 98 
C&iueie Tibet, 494 

Chit (s Cbll), a pine, Finns longifolia, 42 
OhitriO, route to, 580 

Chogha^ a robe of the form of a dressing- 
gown ^ 

Choi, 402 

Chokidar^ a watohman, a village watohman 
Ghonglong, 229 

-, routes to, 539,542 

Ghomt Pass, 264 

-, route to, 538 

CAimu Pass, routes to, 540,542 
Cbungjangal, route to, 540 

ChUiM 248, 270 

-, routes to, 537, 538.548 

Climiilt, degrees of humidity of, 5 

— of the Outer Hills, 40 

— of fihadarwah, 105 
-of Kishtwar, 118 

— of VidAtj 126. 

-of Kashmir, 170 

-of Zanakar, 283 

— of Rupshu, 286 

— of Liugzbithang, 837 
Court of the Maharaja, 65-82 
Cunningham, Gen. A., on the Chinab, 112 

-, Gen. A., on the invasion of Pat/ar, 131 

-, Oen. A., on Tsomoriri, 303 

-, Gen, A., on Kailas Range, 312 

-, Gen. A., on Indus flood, 416 

-, Cnpt. J. D., oil Juminoo Rajas, 12 

-, Capt. J. D., on Gulab Singh, 16 

-, Capt. J. D., on Gilgit, 435 


D, 

Dabasri Pass, route to, 538 
Dah, 2ii3 

-, dialect of, 4S9,520 

Dal lake, 165, 186 
Ddfl, a present of fruit 
Dalu, route to, 537 
Damn, Tibetan fui*ze, 248 
Danmn-i-Koh, foot of the hilla, 27 
Dankar in Spiti, route tob 588 
Danna, route to, 527 
Dansil, 33 

-, routes to, 524, 588 

Darband, 410 
Darbur, ordinary, 65 
Darbars, special, 68 
Darcha, route to, 537 
Dard race, 423 

-in Guroz, 395 

Dard languages, 408, 520 
Dardistan, 893 
—, history of, 435 


DKiel,4S8 

—invasion of, 449 
Darh&l, Maliks of; 56 
D&s, route to, 529 
Das6fa,70 
Dariikin, 404 

- , route to, 529 

Dan, route to, 589 
Dawt Beguldi, routes to^ 589,540 
Debring, routes to, 587, 548 

De\|hi, near Budll, route to, 524 
Deodfar, 100,103 

-in Pi(far, 127, 188,186 

—, felling of, 128 

- f timber caught, 148 

Deodhi or deothi, door, gateway, ante- 
chamber 

Deodhiwala or deothitBikL doorkeeper 
Deosai, 876 

- , alluvium of, 877 

-b wntes to, 580 

Deval, route to, 527 

DevgoL route to, 524 

Devi Smgh, General, Naitfaiii, 444 

Devi Thar, 111 

Devta^ a Hindu god 

Dhar (= thdr% a ridge of ground 

Marmsah, a rest-houae for Hindfis 

Dhanusala, near Bijicfi, 154 

-, route to, 525 

Dhiyan Singh, 12 

- f death of, 20 

Dliiyangarh, 114 
Dhiyar caste, 44, 55, 187 
Dhola, palankin, 78 
Dig^, route to, 540 
Digi, route to, 584 
Divoy lamp 
Diwali, 72 

JXwariy minister of state 
Diykmir, 194 
Dogra race, 43 
Dogras in Gilgit, 439 

-eipelled from Gilgit, 441 

-reconquer Gilgit, 448 

Dogri language, 463 

-grammar, 463, 508 

— vocabulary, 516 

-alphabets, 471 

Dora, 315 

-. route to, 543 

Dorikun Pass, 396 

-, ronte to, 529 

Dragari Thar, 35,187 
Dras, route to, 581 

-Pass, 197,228b 582 

-valley, 228 

Drew, F., lu the Mahanja*s service, 28 

Duhchi, 94 

Dudgang^ 165 

Dam, origin of name, 48 

Duhn-i-Murghi, route tes 540 

Duiyau, route to, 528,529 • 
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DBmoMto, 44, AS, 5& 425,426 
Domhoi, route 585 
Ml, a fiat 88 
Duns in the Outer 88,87 
Duiiga (boat), 181 
Dungjalik, route to^ 540 
I>uzgo,541 
Dntmifc 588 
Dfigavtdeib, 44 

ssAMir, iHkMi eee 


a. 

auii^ route to^ 585 
BBplioihia,48 

F. 

Faitb map, 492 

Faiths meeting point of the thiee, 488 

Faloouer, Dr. on Indus Aoods, 415 aoir 

Fan, alluvial, 266 

Fatfir^ a religiona beggar, a devotee 

Ford^ a oaipet-lajrer 

Fever in the Outer Hilla, 41 

Floods in Ftdar, 126 

— in Kashmir, 164 
•— at Chomshan, 275 

— in the Astor river; 401 

— in the Indus, 414 
Folofcnika Pass, 810 
—, route to, 588 

Forster, George, at Jummoo, 11 
Foiqrth’s, Sir D., And ionm^ to Fhifcand, 
883 

Feta Pm, 281 
route tO; 582 


O. 

QiM, a OBuhioQ, a rulei^s seat 
Gadtii raoe, 107 
Gagangir, 217 
—, route to, 531 
Qajpat fort, 114 
Gahkar race, 59 
Gakuj, 412 

- ^ route to, 530 

Qamon, Baja, 403 
Ghndiiital, 214 

- ^ route to, 531 

Gandla, route io,'58(> 

Gar, route to, 543 

Garhi, route to, 528 

— (on Jhelam), route to, 527 

Qaik(m,268 

Ganr Rahman, 480 

Ganr Bahmhn’a death, 444 

Gama, route to^ 535 

Qluj diiriSed butter 

Ofiutamzada^ alave-bnin, 244 

Gilgit,406 


——, oensns or, not 
—, dialect of, 520 

-fort, 407 

—, hiatory of, 485 

-, goveruOT of; 498 

Gi]yit(rr Gilgit),406 
Gin^, 528 « 

Gliat Singh, Baja orKlaktuir, 119 
Glacier at Xrandfi, 867 

— at Mechuhoi, 198 

-atTar8hing,400 

-at Thtjiras, 219 

— area, 481 

Glaciera, former, on Paajftl mountaliia, 208 
—, farmer, in Sind valley, 220 
—, former, in NubrA, 277 

-, former, in Zinakir, 282* 

- i former, near FAngkong, 828 

-, former, at Katsftn^ 8^ 

-prodnemg floods, 418 

Godwin-Anstsn, Major H. H., on Plngkong 
lake, 817 

-,OD BAsha,869 

GogiA,829 
Go^, route to, 542 
Gol, route to, 581 
Goma Hanu, 264 
—route to, 539* 

OonpS (TibetanX monastery 
Got, 459 

loose-grained or nuked barley, 186 
Gudhai, route to, 529 
Guiar raoe, 109 
GujrAt, route to, 525 
Gulab Singh, 8 

-, rise of, 12 

-, character of, 15 

—, policy of, 14 

-, his acquiidtiou of Kashmir, 21 

-, his treaty with British, 21,546 

-, death of, 28 

Gulmarg, 188 
GulmutI, 411 
Gulp&r, 410 
Gfind, 217 

-, route to, 581 

Gunle, route to, 541 
Gurez, 394 

Gurez, route to^ 528,580 
Gflrlkof, route to^ 528 
GwAsborArl, 201 
Gya, 285 

—routes to, 587,588,548 


fi. 

/Tdtwi, ruler, governor 
ffoHm, physician 
Jfw/hamj bot-baih room 
Uamflii, 184 
Hanja, route to, 585 
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of Kaiihntr» 180 

ifor, flood, m 
Honaniik, 198 
HorlMn,409 
Hftxoho, route to, 588 
Hiurtll, route to, 584 
Heiom, i«e Astor 
HatiflO) route to, 528 
Hattii, route to, 587 
HataPlr,404 
—, route to, 529 

Hayward, Geo. W., trarelB of, 888, 451 

-, on D&rdist&n, 428 

, d^th of, 454 

Henderson, Oapt., on Indus flood, 419 

-j Dr., I^ahore to Yarkand, 833,386 

Him» monastery, 271 

Himis Bhifkpo, 233 

Hindfl^ boundaiy of, 59 

Hira Singli, burning of his wires, 51 

Hirpur, 94,158 

-conglomerate at, 211 

—, route to, 525 
History of Jummoo, 8 

— of Kashmir, 16 

— of Kisbtwar, 118 

-of Padiir, 129 

-ofGaglt,435 

Holi, 71 

Honnpatta, route to, 536 
Hoshiyara, Gen., 446 
Ilowdah (/uxifda), 69 
Hudar, 459 

Huege), Baron von, on Maliks, 58 
Hunt at Jummoo, 73 
Hunza, 457 

robbers, 371 

-, invasion of, 447 

Hupar, 412 


I. 

lOE-BEDS, 853, 488 
Imam-ud-Dlri, 21 
Iman-ul-Mulk, 4S7, 448 
Indus at Khalsl, 232 

— floo^ 414 

-valley above the Rong, 311, 314 

-valley above Upabi, 271 

— valley near Leu, 269 

— Valley in Central Ladakh, 262, 264 

-valley by Skardu, 8h0 

-in Bondu, 374, 375 

Infanticide, 49 
Inshin, route to, 585 
Ish Bagdur, Baja, 413,445, 448 
Ishkoman valley, 413, 445 

-flpode in, 418, 420 

Islftm&bad kare^ya, 209 
—, route to, 524, 582 
iBometric Views, description of, 499 


J. 

Jaqat Bax, route to, 587 

a grant of land, a holding more or 
less ftee of the memment rent-demand 
Jagrot, route to, 528 
Jangalw&r, 116 

-. route to, 588 

Jar&l casto, 58 
Jaswftl Raja, 77 
Jat caste, 58 
Jkelam river, 40 

-in Kashmir, 168 

-at Baramfila, 107 

-below Baramlila, 205 

-town, route to, 526 

Jiuiat a swing, a rope-bridge, 122 
Jindhalghun, route to, 540 
Jiur caste, 44, 55 

Johnson, W. H., his journey to Khntan, 
332 > 

-, route of, 548 

Joint Commissioners, rules for, 550 

JoikterOy 460 

Jughtha, route to, 538 

Julah caste, 57 

Jummoo, 60 

-, population of, 68 (eorreoted in App. 

VII. p. 554) 

-djmasty,' 8 

-» genealogy of, App. VI. 

Juniper, 229 
Jutingri, route to, 537 


K. 

K 2 MOUNTAIN, 370 
Kafaloiig, route to, 540 
Kagaul, 258 
Kahar caste. 55 
Kahnpur, 94 

- y route to, 524, 525 

Kaliuta, route to, 526 

Kailang, n^ute to, 537 

Kailas Range, of Cunningham, 312 

Kuj Nag mountains, 200 

Kaja„ route to, 538 

Kokkl caste, 59, 206 

Kalithar, 36,153 

Kalli Kuiid, 101 

Kamai'bivid^ a waistband 

Kamruj, 170 

Kamri 396 

-route to, 529 

Kanani, route to, 583 
l^iida, route to, 528 
Aondl, Outer Hills, 27 
Kangon, 215 
——, route to, 531 
Kaugn, 177 

Kanuuor BLilnng, route to, 587 
Kapeyan ki Baull, route to, 524 
2 0 
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KhiIlI Thar, 84 
Kaxak&sb, E., river, 845 

-, route to, 548 

K&rfilioram Pase, route to, 540, 541 
Knnun, route to, 587 
Kara&u, route to, 542 
Karatagh lako, route to, 541 
-Pass, 542 

Kardong. lu Laliol, route to. 537 
ICttretni (Kabliiuiri), an alluvial plateau, 187 
Karewn, two kinds of, 108 
Karowa of Islamabad, 108 

-of Payacli, 108 

-of Pumpur, 108 

-of ShaiK'yau. 108 

Karewas, compo&itiou of, 200 
Kargil, 220 

-, routes to, 531, 535 

Kar^iz-juugal, route to, 540 
Ktiriin, snow at. 4S.H 
Karim KIiuii, 480, 487 
Karkfe, 326 
Karkit valley, 228 
Karkitrhu, route to. 531 
Karku, route to, 533 
Karpitu, route to, 530 
Karzok, 304, 300. 307 

-rouU^ to, 538 

Kashmir, positiou of, 101 

-, size (»f, 102 

-, lake formerly eoveriiig, 207 

——, history of, 16 

-, acquired by (lulfdi Siiigb, 21 

-, loutts to, 524-5*28 

-, approach to, 159 

-. climate of, 170 

-, liarve&ts in, 172 

-, ciUsiis of, 554 

-, iK'ople of, 174, 178 

-, MnlinmiundniiH of, 170 

-, Pauditi of, 178 

-, Itoats of, 181 

-, governor of, 407 

-, tornuT g<>veriinr8 of, 18 

Kashmiri ^vomon, 182 

-porters, 111 

-language, 466 

-vocabulary 510 

Kasbniiiis at Bhadarwali, I05 
— in Kishtwu/*, 118 
—— ill (iilgit. 433 
KHtliai. route to, 528 
Kxthuru, 372 
Kejicliuug, .531 
Kbail«ii caste, 176 
KhalsI, 232 

-, route b), 530 

Kliambn Rac^*, 212 
Kbapalii, roub* tr\ 533 
A7i'*r, jungle23 
h'/uh (ill 3'ilxituii), fort 
Kliarbu, 231 
-, route to, 532 


Khardong, 272 

-, route to, 533 

Khardong Pass, 271, 540 • 

KhariaA TiUIh, 31 

Khartsnr, route to, 533 

Khatrl eastis 44, 54 

Kliushk, Maidau, route to^ 541, 542 

Kikttr, (= Babul ~ Aoaeia Arabica),31,41 

Kirali, route to, 584 

Kiramchi, 87 

-, route to, 524 

Kins, 530 

Kir|)a Kam, Diwau, administration report 
of, 558 

Kishanganga river, 304 
Kishtwar, 110 

-history, 118 

-, routes to, 532-535 

Kislitwai’I vtxinbulnry, 516 
Kiwar, route to, 538 
Ki'/il Angfir, routes to, 533, 540 
Kizil Jilgiiii, routes to, 541, 512 

{ Kizil Pass, 542 
Koliala, route* to^ 527 
Kohiyama, 106 
Kuksar, route to, 536 
Koli, 450 

Kotn, route to, 526 
Kotvbul^ a police officer 
Krar caste, 44, 55 
Kremiu ensic, 425, 427 
Kuartlii, :{61 

Kuculuii plams, 336, 314, 318 
Kiigruug, 320 
Kuhmg, route to, 537 
Kulleu, rouh* to, 53.3 
Kuiidhe], rout4> to, 535 
Kunzalwun, 304 

-, route to, 528, 530 

Kuril, loiitc to, .530 
Kutaklik, ruute to, 540 
Kyam, 320 

, Kyniig,316 
Kyungduni, 301 
—route to, 538 

L. 

La (Tibetan), Pass 
Lachalong Pass, route to, 5:17 
Ladakh. Central, 262 

-, crops in, 216 

—, ceiiHUs «»f, .554 
—, ciihtonis of, 252 

-, 00 iiquen*d by tin Dogias, 13 

-, governor of, 408 

Ladukhis, 238, 230 

* Lake lormerly covering Kuslimir, 207 

-forim rly euviriiig Sklirdu, 364, 373 

-de|) 0 «itH iu Kiihbmir, 200 

-ilejKiaits at 8kurdu, 364 

Lakes: Karoiil Sar, 80 
-; Hlaii Sar, 88 
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Lakes; Kalli Kund, 101 

— itmde W landslips at Mamfin, 134 
—Sun 202 

-; Nil Bar, 203 

-: Nandan Bar, 203 

-;Dal, 165,186 

-; Manas Bal, 167 

-: Walar, 166 

-; Bolt Lake (6r Tso-Kar), 292, 299 

-; Panbuk, 293, 298 

-; Tsomoriii, 301 

-; Tso Kyagbar, 308 

-; Pangkoug, 317 

-on Lingzldthafig, 338 

-on the Kuenlnn plains, 348 

-by the Basha glacier, 369 

-; Jurva Tso, 372 

-on Deosai, 378, 380 

-made by Tarshiug glacier, 401 

— made by landslip at liuTranji, 417 
-made by glaciers in Gilgit river 

basin, 420 

a hundred thousand 
Lakpal, Wazir, 120 

- f in Pat/ar, 133 

-, at Astor, 403 

Lalpani, route to, 530 
Jawui, a Buddhist monk, 256 ' 

Lainakyent, route to, 540 
Lamayuru, 231 
—, routes to, 532, 536 
Lamlor, route to, 524 • 

Language diagrom, 465 

-map, 491 

Languages, 462 
lAiiujut\ large monkey, 157 
La/'u Lay'! Pass, route to, 524 
Lawrence, Bir Henry, 20, 22 
Leh, 235-237 

-, routes to, .532-543 

-Range, 261, 272, 313 

Leitner, Dr., at Gilgit, 449, m »/< 

—Dr., on Dfiulistan, 422, 468 
Lin^hlthniig, 336 

- , climate of, 337 

-, vegetation of, 352 

-, former lake, in, 339, 347, 352 

-, route to, 542 

Lohang, route to, 534 
Lokzliung, route to, 543 
—— mountains, 342 
LoKib, 189 
Lo/’i, 72 

I.ui (looee), blanket, wrap 
Lukung, 326 
-, route to, 541 

M. 

Machalono, routes to, 537, 538, 543, 544 
Mtwhan, shooting-stago, same os Manna 
Machel. 136 
- , route to, 535 


Machip&ia, 176 
Madiipuria caste, 176 
Mad 312 

Mhdnopur, route to, 534 
l^Xaharaja of Kashmir, title of, 2 
J/aiddn, plain 
Maim, route to, 527 
Maiya, 311 

-, route to, 543 

Malik*caste, 58 

Malikshah, routes to, 539-541 

Man, 326 

Man Bur, 89 

Man Singh, 11 

Manas Bui lake, 167 

-, submerged temple in, 208 

Mandarlik, route to, 540 
l^Iandl of Juiumoo, 63* 

Mangal Dev Fort, 95 
Miiugla Fort. 40, 95 
: Maul, 259 
i Maiijere, route to, 534 
I Muiikof (RamkoOf 85 
I JJ(hind (Dogri), shooting-stage, same us 
I JJ(tc/ttln 

i Mansem, route to, 528 
i Map of India, 474 

-, Snow, 481 

-, lince, 488 

-, Language, 491 

-, Faith, 492 

-, Political, 493 

-, Geiu rnl, 474 

I Maps of thi; Great Trigonometrical Survey, 

1 475 

! 5lri}utiiun, routes to, .529, 530 
I Marlml I'ass, route to, 532 
I (Kashmiri), jdain or o|)cn valley 

i among the moimtaius, 218 
i Margnii Pass, 201 
Mnri, route to, 527 
Marmots, 379 
Marori Kof, 446 

Marriage of the Maharaja’s daughter, 76 
MMmik Pass, 327 

-, route to, 542 

^InstCij, route to, 530 
Alatayau. 225 

-, route to, 531 

klathra Das, 438 
Mnzeiui Pass, 398 
Mechuhoi glacier, 198 
Medlicott, H. B., on the Middle Mountain 
region, 97 mo/<* 

Megii costo, 44, 55, 56,129 

!Mirvn, meaning of the word. 48 wofe 

!Muiu caste, 46, 48, 49 

M/iiii 8cr/«7>, title of the Maharaja*s eldest son 

Middle Mountains, 06 

-, climate of, 97, 98 

-, vegetation on, 97 

-, cultivation on, 97, 112, 115 

, inhabitants of, 106 

2 0 2 
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Middle Hountaina. west of the Qdn&b, 186 
Mihmandar. goeet-keeper, hoet 
Min&war (bj Gilgit), rcmtes to^ 928, 929 

Mir, route to, 924 
Mir GhazI 437 
Mir Wall, 437, 491 
inrak,326 
Mirpur, 94 

-, ground at, 38 

—, route to, 526 

ifizdr, burying place 

Molil sect, 429 

Mouaateries in Ladakh, 254 

Montgomerie, Col., on foimer glaciers, 220 

-, Col., on Indus flood, 419 

Moraine of Tarshing glacier, 400 
Moraines, old, in Middle Mountain region, 
101 

—, on Panjal range. 203 
—, at Sonaniarg, 220 

-, in Nubia, 277 

-, in Zamkar, 282 

—, in Rupshu, 296 

-, at Lttkung, 327, 328 

—, at Skardu, 364 

-, in Rondi^ 372 

-, on Deosai, 878 

Moskolu, route to, 585 
Mughal Maidan, route to, 532 
Muhammadan coriycrsion of the lilislitUf'fu* 
Ruju, 119 

Muhammadanism in I^ndalch, 359 

-among the Durds, 429 

Muhammadans, boundary of, 59, 493 
Mulk Imaii, 437,450 
ifuns/d, writer 
MuqffMctmt village headman 
Muiree, see Mari 
Mushkin, route to, 528 
Mustagb Pass, 371 
Muziifarabad, route to, 528 
Myricaria (bush), 227 

N. 

Kwj^detia^ serpent-god, 130 
Nagar, 447, 457 

-, route to, 537 

Nagbani, 145 
Nai caste, 44, 55 

Naih^irZUa\ the civil officcT second in 
charge of a Zila’ or district, un assistant 
commissioner 
Nata^ a ravine 
Namika Pass, 231 
—, route to, 532 
Narotso, route tc, 536 
Nandon Bar (lake and pass), 203 
Nanga Parbat, 194, 400 
Nar, route to, 524 
Niirbu Susndo, route to, .538 
Narb, route to, 539 
Nasfm garden, 188 


Natha Sh&h, 429,487 
Natba Shah killed, 

Naubug, 191 
Naug&m, route to, 529 
Nuutob, 70 

Nausbahia (near BhimharX 92 
- ^ itmte to, 525 

— (near Baramula), route to, 527 

NwtiA a dance 

jVci^ar, present to a superior 
Nazim garhi, route to, 524 
Nidar, 812 
Nil iSar (lakeX 208 

Nimu (in Central Ladakh), route to^ 582 
Nimu (by Rup.sha>, 312 

-. route to, 538, 543 

Nira, route to, 586 

-Puss, 636 

Nisohu, route to, 542 
Nishut garden, 187 
Nubra, 272 

-, divisions of, 273 wte 

-, high iieaks in, 278 

Nun Run, 198 

Nur Jl tHsh, a Muhammailan sect, 350 
Nuria. 268 
-, route to, 532 

O. 

Oak, 101, 1,59 

Obbard, J., on Indus floods, 419, 420 
Oiling Thang, route to, 531^ 

Oiimuiney, Oapt., on the Cbiltisls, 426 
Outer Hills, 27 

-, Eastern Division, 31 

-, Western Division, 35 

—climate of, 40 

— , vario js places in, 83 

P. 

Padam, 282 

-, route to, 236 

Padar, 125 

-, name of, 125 

-, bounds of, 125 

—climate of, 126 

-biMtory, 129 

Par/iiri'vocabulary, 516 
Pa(/u, 85 

Paejama (pyjnmM)» trowsers, ilrawors 

Paffxl {puijrec\ tnrbuu 

Pahdt, mountain, 27 

Pahari^ mountaineer 

Pahuvi mcc, 7, 106 

—— dialectH, 466 

Pahlwaii Raliudur, 437 

Pakoru, 433 

Pakra, rout© to, 540 

Pal caste, 58, 85,155 

Palampur, routes to, 536, 544 

Pains, 459 

Pampur, 168 

P&mzal, 329 
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Fin Dria, 225 

imme of, 226 note 
Fin^tae, fonte to, 5S6 
PftngknDg lake^ 817 

— —, water of, 819 

— , beaches of, 821 

-——, demth ot 828 

-—> origin of, 323 

-ridge of mountains, 825 

Paniimik, route to, 589 
Panj&l mountains, 202 
Parang Pass, 588 

J^arganif^ Hundred, a subordinate adminis¬ 
trative subdivibion of a country 
Paring (boat), 181 
Parkdta, route to, 531 
Pormiindal, 88 

Pashm^ or paeham, the soft under-wool of 
tlio goat, and of pther hairy animals, 
that forms in the winter 
Paehmina^ the textile fabric made from 
pashm 

Paskim, 280 

Patan, route to, 528 

Pathans ( = Afghans) in Kashmir, 18 

Pathial caste, 87 

Patm (Ladakhi) efflorescent carbonate of 
ffoda 


Patsalung, 344 
Patsio, route to, 537 

Pai/ii (puttoo), homespun woollen cloth, 
106 


Paun!, route to, 524 
Pencil-cedars at llimis Shukpa, 233 
Persian language, use of, 470 
Pet^m, route to, 535 
Phalina, route to, 535 
Phayuiig, 235 
Phirsa stream, 301 
I^hobrang, 328 

Phrases in Hambanl and Bhadurwulil, 522 
Phulal (Acacia modesta), 31, 41 
Phutaksa, route to, 53G 
Picea Webbiana, 00 
Pinus excelsn, 00,103,112, 373, 308 

-Gerard ianii, 127, 404 

-longifolia (chi/ ), 42,112 

Pi/’, meaning of word, 157 
Pir Patijal (pass), 158 
—, route to, 525 
Pitok, 235 

-, route to, 532 

Piun, route to, 539 
Piyas, route to, 535 
Plaiti of the Panjab, 2G 

— in front of the hills, 28 
Plan of the l)ook, 24 
Plateau of Deosai, 370 
Plateaus of Kashmir (Karewask 

— of Ladakh, 

Political map, 493 
Polo, game of, 880 
Polyandry in Loilakh, 250 


Poriiiiiia, 98,158 

-, route te^ 525 

Pratt, Arohdesoon, on floods, 421 
Pre-Aryan races, 55, 107,1^ 427 
Prungul, route t^ 534 
Pud, route to, 534 
Puga, 810 

- y routes to, 636,543 

Pngree (pagii), turban 
Pukarkot, routes to, 528, 529 
Pulchun, route to, 587 
Puudh, 94 

-river, 88 

—, mjaship of, 497 

- y route to, 526 

Puuial, 410 

a. 

Qcxbous demicarpifolu, 101 


B. 

Bace hap, 488 
Baces, classification of, 6 
Baccs: Dogra, 7, 43 

-: Chibhali, 7, 57 

—Paliari,7,106 

-: Gaddi, 107 

-: Gujnr, 109 

—^: Ka^miri, 7,174,178 

-; Daril, 7, 423 

-: Tibetan, 7, 238 

-: Ladakhi, 7, 238, 239 

-: Haiti, 7, 238, 356 

-; Champa, 7,238, 241 

-: Kljamba,242 

-: Pre-Aryan, 55,107,182, 427 

Bahln, route to, 537 
Balimat, Wazir, 447 
Bajlori, or Bampur, 02,154 

-, route to, 152, 525, 526 

-, rajas of, 9,155 

Bajdiungnn Pass, 529 
Bajputs, 45 

-, Muhammadan, 58 

Bamhan, 114 

-, loute to, 524 

Bambani vocabulary, 510 


Bamgba^ 405, 528 
Bamko^ (MankoO^ B5 
Bamnagar. 85 
Bampur (^jaoii), 92,154 
Bamsay, Professor A. G., on rock basins. 
203 

-, on glacial occumnlations, 40] 

Bamsii, route to, 524 
Ranas, 130 

Bahblr Singh, Maharaja, 23 
Ranjit Dev, Baja of Jummoo, 10 
Bunilt Singh, Maharaja, 12 
Banty of the air, 290 
Raru, route to, 527 
Baton ridge, 138,204 
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Ratan Fir (pass) 157, 525 

Katanu of Paciar, 181,182 

Kattu, 398 

Ravi river, 534 

Rawal Piudi, route to, 528 

Bftzliat, route to, 529 

Republics in Dardist&n, 457.460 

Roches moutozm^ (probable) at Seoji, 101 

-in Bhutna, 136 

-on Panjal range, 203 

-at Sonamarg, 220 

-in Nubra, 276 

— on Deosai, 878 
Rom caste, 425 note 
Rondu. 371 
-village, 375 

—, taking of, by the Dogias^ 374 

Rong, 271 

Ronu caste, 425 

Roshan, route to, 530 

Rotang Pass, route to, 537 

Routes, 498 

-, list of, 523 

-from the Phiins to Kashmir, 139 

-, Panjab to Ladakh, 214 note 

Ruins, buried, at Av&ntipur, 208 
Bukchin, 296 
^ route to, 537 

Rupee, or rt^.va; the common silver coin 
of India. I^e rupee of British India 
is a Utile under 2s. in value. In the 
Jummoo and B^bmir territories the 
common coin is the cAiVAt rupes, which has 
varied in value from iS ^ 'A 
British rupee, that is from 10 annas to 
8 annas: there has lately been issued 
a newchilki of more constant value— 
{3 of a British rupee. There is also an 
Older coin—the Hari Singbl rupee— 
whose value is permanently 8 annas. 
The Britisli rupee is also current in the 
Territories. 

Rupshu, 285 

-, climate of, 286 

-, trade of, 288 

8 . 

Sabu, route to, 540 

Sdhib-i~ziia% the civil officer in charge of a 
zi!a\ or district, a deputy oominissioner. 
S&hu caste, 58 
Buidabad, 91. 

-, route to, 525 

Sair, 70 
Saira, 526 
Salt lake, 292 

- , former great height of, 293 

-, origin of, 295 

-, salt deposited from, 290 

Sam&ni, 94 

Sambal, lonte to, 528, 530 
San&cha. 262 
Sanger, route to, 535 
Sani, route to, 536 


i Sanju Pass, 540 
Sankho, route to^ 535 
Sansar, 526 
Sant Singh, 441 
iSbr, lake 

Sar-ii«hana-i-Khoja, route to, 539 ' 

Sat-Se^ or Sardj a rest-house 
Sarae of Bliimbar, 90 

-of Saidabad, 91 

-of Naushahra, 92 

-of Changas, 92 

-of Rajaori, 93 

-of Thanna, 93 

-of Poshiaua, 93 

-of ^Aliabad, 93 

—— of Dubohi, 94 
— of Hirnur, 94 

-of Sbabjumarg, 94 

-of Kahnpur, ft 

Sarchu, route to, 587 

Samdj an inflated skin used to swim on 

Saroln Sar, 89 

-route to, 533 

Sarsingar Pass, 378 

-, route to, 530 

Baser Pass, 540 
Saspul, 268 
—, route to, 532 

Sail, the rite of widow-burning, a widow 
who gives lierself up .to the rite, 51, 52 
<8atrdr, a trooper, a rider 
Sazin, 459 

Schlagintweit, A., journey to Kashgliar, 332 

-, route of, 543 

Se stream, 406 
Sections, 499 
Seoji, 100 

-Pass, 533 

Serpent-god, 130 

Seval Dhar, 102 

Shadro, route to, 528 

Shadula, routes to, ,539, 541, 543, 544 

Shabjiimarg, 91 

Shakaiot, route to, 580 

Shalaniar garden, 187 

Shalun, 165 

Shdmidm^ awning 

Shams-ud-DIn, King of Kashmir, 16 
Shapeyan, 160 

-, routes to, 524, 525 

Slnirgol, 230 

-, route to, 532 

Sharot, 410 

Shaw, R. B., travels of, 3.33 
Shawl-weavers of Bhudarwah, 105 

-of Kashmir, 179 

Sbayok river, 273, 275, 540 
Biioosar (lake), 378 
Shcr, 410, 411 448 
Shikari, a hunter, a sportsman 
Sliigar, 365 
Shikari boat, 181 
Shin caste, 420,428 
SJiinglung, remte to, 541 
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AtMniia, « Hiudfi teu^ taored to the 
^oA.-3hiv 

6to Jilgab, routes to, 541,542 
fihuja’-m-Hulk, in Kishtwa^ 121 
Sliuadur Pass, 530 
BigiU, 400 

Bifcundar (Butsliikan), King of Kashmir, 17 
Bikhbach, route to, 5^ 

Sikh governors of Kashmir, 18 
Bikhs at Jummoo, 11 

-in Kashmir. 18 

their treaty with the British, 20 

-in Aator, 403 

-in Gilgit, 437 

-settlements of, 60 

Simla, route to, 538 
Bind valley, 214 
Bingul, 411 

- , route to, 530 

Singhe Pass, 536 
Biiigpur, route to, 532 
Siri, 124 

-, route to, 535 

Birinagar, 183 

-, name of, 183 

-, environs of, 185 

Birmu, route to, 539 
Bivalik chain of hills, 27 
Skardu, 300 

-, route to, 530, 538, 53M 

-, lake lieils of, 3G4 

-coiiunciod by tlio Dogrus, 19, iKj2 

Bkirbichftu, 2G7 

-, route to, 539 

Slavery in DTirdisian, 456, 461 
Snow, limits of, 482 

-, duration of, 483 

-, perpetual, 484, 485 

-in the Punjab, 482 note 

-beds, 353, 488 

-map, 481 

Bokpo invaders of Ladakh, 238 
Sonamarg, 218, 221 

-, name of, 218 note 

-, route to, 531 

Sophr, 167 

Spaniuik, 326 

Bpiti, 538 

Spruce-fir, 99, 378 

Btakpila (pass), 378, 530 

Statistical Tables, 553 

Btrachey, Gol. H., on Tsoinoriri, 302 

-, Col. H., on ice-beds, 853 

Btrachey, Geu. K., on snow-line, 485 
viceroy, 17 
Subadtir, see Stilus 
Sachet Singh, 12 

-Singly Rajn, at Bamnogar, 86 

— Bingli, death of, 20 

— Singh, burning of the wives of, 51 
Sudan caste, 58 

Buket, routes to, 539, 540, 542 
Suknes, route to, 535 
Sultan Chushkum, route to^ 540 


Bult&npQr (in Kulu), route to, 537 
Bum Bar (lake), 202 
Bumdo, routes to, 537, 541 
Sumkiel, route to, 537 
Suran, route to, 526 
Burn, route to, 535 
By&lsiu, 154 
—, route to, 525 

I 

T. 

Taonak, 544 

Tafisil, an administrative division, a iMiriion 
of a District 

Taimilflar, tlic civil ofiiccr ill charge of u 
TahsU - 

Taiiiyur, i-outo to, 544 
Takht bill, 186 
Tukkung, 822 
Ta(tPdi\ a sword 
Tundali, route to, 527 
Tangir, 459 
Tanktse, 327, 334 

-, route to, 541 

TarkuLi, route to, 531 
Tarshiug, 399 
Tarutsc, routes to, 532, 536 
Tash^m, route to, 531 
Tusliigong, route to, 543 
Tatukuii (mountain), 205 
Tttvi river, 29 

-, ujiper valley of, 99 

-(Miiiuwai*), 30 

Teg Bingli, Ilnju of Kisbtwiir, 120 
Territory, size of the, 3 

-, divisions of the, 497 

Thain, route to, 531 
Thajwaz, 218, 220 
Thak, 459 

7hakar caste, 41, 50, 55,129 
T/utbiniij a woman of the 7'hakar casti? 
Thaldat, 943, 344 

-, route to, 543 

Thalicha, 404, 459 

a police station 

Tliunmlur^ a police-ofilcer in charge of a 
station. In those territories tiie word 
is, or was, sometimes used for one who 
had the management of a tract of 
country 

Thaiidapani, 153 

-, route to, 525 

Thanna, 93,156 

-, routes to, 525, 526 

That' (= dhar), ridge of ground 
Tharu, 235 

Theobald, W., jun., on Tsmorirl, 302 
Thilru, 99 

Thompson, Dr., on Bkardii, 359, 36'! 
Thondhe, route to, 536 
Thugji, route to, 538, 543 
Tiiur, 459 

Tibet, character of, 224 
Tibetan Bace, subdivisions of, 238 
-language, 4C9 
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Tlw, rootes to, 5S9, M4 
Tilie, route to, 541 
Tiki, 895 

Ttmber-eatching on the Ghin&b, 148 
Timiegam, 288 

, routes to, 582,538 
TiAray a horse's iiose-bag 
Toglung Pass, 286 

-, routes to, 587, 588 

Tory Euphorbia Mutagona 
Trade, amount of, 555 
Trftgbal, m 

-^routesto, 528, 580 

Tmkane knily, 485 
Trarelling in the Uimalayai, 141 
Treaty between Sikhs and British, 20, 545 
— between Gul&b Singh and British, 21, 
546 

-Oommeroial, between Kahaiaja of 

Kashmir and Britiidb, 28, 547 
Trebeck on the kyang, 316 note 
Trikhtar, 111 
Troch fort, 95 
Trombtiy buckwheat 

Trousseau of the Maharaja’s daughter, 78 
Tsika Puss, 814, 817 
Tsati, route to, 544 
Tsirar, 190 
Tto (^botan) lake 
Tso Kyagbar, 808 
—, origin of, 810 
Tsolu, 829 

- y route to, 541 

Tsomorirl, 801 
—, origin of, 808 



—, route to, 548 

Tmitak, route to, 541 

Ti^ Diwan, route to, 541 

Tvumian features m the IsidikhlB, 289 

Turmik valley, 488 

Tfit&Awali kui, route to, 588 

Tutiyalak, route to, 539 

U. 

Udampub, 84, 86 

-, route to, 583 

IJjh river, 29, 80 
Uman Pass, 133 

-, route to, 536 

Umbu (bush), 227 
Umdung, route to, 588 
Umla, 284 
Upshi, 271 
Dri, 206 

-, routes to, 526, 527 

Usar Mar, route to, 530 
Utarbain, 88 


V, 

Vans Agkiw, Lieut, in Oilgit, 440*' 
Tedasta river, 168 
Yehat river, 168 
Vernag, route to, 524 
Vocabularies, 516 

W. 

Wahab-jiloIb, routes to, 589, 540, 542 

Wakhan, 580 

Walar lake, 164,166 

Wangkringi, route to, 532 

W&netO, route to, 588 

Wanjim, route to^ 532 

W&nlaT&l 

-, route tou 686 

Waterfall near Kishtwtr, 117 

-in Bhutna, 135 

Hhjrtr, ministerdt state 
Wild asa, 816 

T, 

Ti[x,doinariie,868 

-wild, 862 

Talebung, 586 

Yangl Pass, route to, 541 

Yangpa, route to, 548 

Yangthang, 283 

Yarkand, routes to, 589-544 

Yashhun caste, 425, 427 

Yarin, roads to, 458, 530 

Yogma Han&, 264 

Young, Ool. Balph, In Gilgfit 440 


E. 

2kxw<^AB*ui>-l)ii^ King of Kashmir. 17 
^mdna, the pari of a bouse reserved Ibr 
the women 
Zangli, route to, 586 
Zan&ar, 280 

-, climate of, 283 

—, people of, 284 

-, trade of, 284 

—, route to, 636 
Zorra, 296 

Zila’, an administrative division of oountiy 
a District 

Zingral, route to, 541 
Zingzingbar, route to, 586 
Zizyphus jujuba (Ber), 81,41 
Zo, 246 

Zoji La (pass), 197, 223, 582 
Zomo, 246 

ZotkuBU, route to, 528, 580 
Zuraoru Wazir, 120, 448,449 
Zurawar Singh conquered Lad&kh, 19 
-in P&dEur, 132 


LQUMV! ranriD vt sdwaid srAmaDb SS, gbaspo oiobs, aw. 




